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x A WORD TO THE WISE. 


CERTAIN ADVERTISEMENTS FROM TRADE RIVALS, 


in America, contain innuendoes against it, and appeal to 
~ the authority of 
@| DR.SYDNEY RINGER, Professor of Medicine at University College, London. 
Author of the Standard “Handbook of Therapeutics.” 


’ This eminent physician ACTUALLY writes as follows: 


“From the careful analyses of PROFESSOR ATTFIELD and others, I am 
satisfied that.Messrs. VAN HOouTEN’s Cocoa is in no way injurious to health, iy 
= and that it is decidedly more nutritious than other Cocoas.—It is certainly 
= ‘Pure’ and highly digestible. 
4 ‘The quotations in certain advertisements from my book on: Therapeutics 
are quite misleading and cannot possibly apply to VAN HovuTen’s Cocoa.” 
> The false reflections on V aN Houten’s Cocoa are thus effectually repelled, Fr 
and the very authority cited to injure it has thereby been prompted to give 
ta very handsome testimonial. ‘ 












: Justusvon Liebig,: 


The great chemist, after 
years of scientific inves- 
tigation and research, 
‘invented the now world- 


ee famed 
LiebigCompany’s 
Extract of Beef, 


giving to the world ina 
compact form a delicious 
and invigorating pro- 
duct of pure beef which 
is now regarded as indis- 

_pensable not only in the 
sick room but also in the 
kitchen. Acknowledged 
-by all competent author- 
ities to be 


The Best 
Extract of Beef. 






I have been. entirely 
cured of Oonsumption 
by the use of Piso’s Oure. 
The doctor said I could 
not live until Fall. That 
was one year ago. Nowl 
jam well and hearty, and 
able to do a hard day’s 
work.—_Mrs. LAURA E. 
PATTERSON, Newton, 
Iowa, June 20, 1892. 
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Continued success induces the publishers 
of Lippincott’s to promise increased attrac- 


tions for the coming year. 
Performance is better than promise, 


but we may mention two points among many. 
The Illustrations lately introduced, without 4 


announcement, having been received with 
such favor, we propose to continue and ex- 
tend this feature. 


International Copyright enables us to 
give to our readers the 


works of the best for- 





AMBLIE RIVES. 


eign as well as American authors. 





_ 





A Complete Novel will appear in each 
number during the year. Among the first 
of these will be ‘“Meriel,” by Amélie 
Rives, the author of “The Quick or the 
Dead ?” 

Captain Charles King, the laureate of 
the army, whose novels have been a source 
of delight to thousands of readers, is pre- 








paring a story for early 
publication. 

Julien Gordon, whose “A Diplomat’s 
Diary” secured for her the attention of the 
whole reading world, will contribute a story 
entitled “ The First Flight.” 

Gertrude Atherton, author of “Los 
Cerritos,” “The Doomswoman,” and other 
stories descriptive of California life, will also 
contribute. 

Robert Barr, who has won repute under 
the pen-name of Luxe Suarp, and who is 
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now co-editor of Zhe /dler with Jerome K. Jerome, furnishes a 
tale of the Fenian invasion of Canada en- 
titled “In the Midst of Alarms.” 

Patience Stapleton, whose pictures of 
the West have won wide interest, will be 
represented by a novel called “ The Trouble- 
some Lady.” 

Mary E. Stickney’s novel “Circum- 
stantial Evidence” met with such favor from 
our readers that they will be glad to hear 
from her again in a new story, “A Pacific 
Encounter.” 

George Alfred Townsend, “Gatun,” 
contributes a romance 
of which Columbus is the hero. 

Mrs. Hungerford, otherwise THE 
Ducuess, will offer one of her popular 
sketches of English society. 

Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron, author of 
“In a Grass Country,” and the historian of 
‘“A Daughter’s Heart,” is under contract to 
furnish a story for the coming year. 

T. C. De Leon, whose “Creole and 
Puritan” and “A Fair Blockade-Breaker” 
were so favorably received, is expected to 
contribute a characteristic story. 

Other contributors will be Colonel 
Richard Malcolm Johnson, famous for his 
dialect tales of middle Georgia; Miss Matt 
Crim, another Southern writer of recent 
note; Julian Hawthorne and John Hab- 
berton, well known to readers everywhere ; 
Colonel John A. Cockerill, the eminent 
journalist; Clinton Scollard, the poet; 
Richard Henry Stoddard, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Frances E. Willard, Dora Read 
Goodale, Florence Earle Coates, Eliza- 
beth Stoddard, and many others. 


Ti 





GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 





MARY E. STICKNEY. 
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Among past contributors at home and abroad have been 
James Lane Allen, whose first novel, “ John — 
Gray,” appeared recently in these pages; € 
Oscar Wilde, whose “Picture of Dorian 
Gray” showed him something far larger than | 
the ex-apostle of a fad; Conan Doyle, | 
whose “ Micah Clarke” was followed by the | 
Lippincott novel “The Sign of the Four;” © 
Mrs. Ellen Olney Kirk, author of “ Maidens 
Choosing” and other delightful tales; Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr, one of the most popular 
American writers of the day, represented by 
“A Rose of a Hundred Leaves;’ M. G. 
McClelland, whose 
latest story was “White Heron;”’ Julia 
Magruder, Frances Courtenay Baylor, 
,\ and Christian Reid, three more Southern 
s\ writers; Edgar Fawcett, author of 
f) “Douglas Duane” and other novels; Wil- 
7 liam Henry Bishop, Edgar Saltus, Bret 
Harte, W. E. Norris, E. P. Roe, G. P. 
Lathrop, Rudyard Kipling, Mrs. Poult- 
ney Bigelow, H. H. Boyesen, W. Clark 
Russell, General Lloyd Brice, Sidney 
Luska, Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
Grace King, Mrs. Alexander, Katharine 
Pearson Woods, Miriam Coles Harris, 
Louise Stockton, W. C. Morrow, Lucy 
C. Lillie, Mrs. A. L. Wister, Mrs. Maud 
Howe Elliott, Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton, Hon. John James Ingalls, James 
Whitcomb Riley, Marion Harland, Ruth § 
McEnery Stuart, Clyde Fitch, Charles 
Barnard, Molly Elliot Seawell, Felix 
L. Oswald, Joaquin Miller, E. W. 
Latimer, Bill Nye, Lafcadio Hearn, 
Agnes Repplier, Maurice Thompson, 
and others. 
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‘A noble and most 
merry season to you, my 
masters; and may we 
meet, thick and three- 
fold, many a time and 
oft in blithe yet most 
thoughtful pages.” 





Books anv 


@rbers. 





HUS gayly does Leigh Hunt salute his readers at Christmas; and 
with the same sentiment, but newer and handsomer pages— 
yet none the less blithe or thoughtful—do we present the 
yearly fruits of the presses. The reader who seeks for art 
in picture and print; for humor, or fancy, or fiction, or 
even substance alone, will find it here in its last perfection. 
The profession of book-making has kept pace through the 
busy years with the profession of authorship; and the author, clad in the 
richest of the book-maker’s stores, offers you a Christmas greeting as 
warm as his who begins the page. Leigh Hunt loved nothing in life so 
much as a book. Nothing in life 7s so good as a book when the yule-log 
crackles and the reflective mood of after-dinner settles over the best of all 
holidays. 

Take your pick, good reader, from the heap which lies below, and rest 
assured that your choice, always such a trial to buyers of gifts, will be a 
year-long delight and benefit to the recipient. 








From Lamia. 
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I. 


ta spirits adventurous to audacity made settlements on the 

western bank of the Oconee River prior to the dispossession of 
the Indians. Among these was Pearce Amerson, who in one way and 
another acquired landed and other property, and by the time when the 
town of Milledgeville was laid off and made the capital of the State was 
what in that period people called a rich man. When he became old, 
he was induced by his elder son Wiley, who had done remarkably well 
in business and married quite beyond expectations, to leave the big 
plantation on the river-bottom to the management of an overseer, and 
build or occupy @ house not very far from his own on Clarke Street. 
His wife, accustomed to be dragged whithersoever and made do what- 
ever he would, offered no useless resistance, and, what time she lasted, 
managed as well as could have been expected. It troubled her a good 
deal to see how proud the father became of Wiley and his wife com- 
pared with his shame for Cullen the younger and his wife. Not that 
she did not grow to love, and that very much, Wiley’s wife, Julia, 
of the excellent and rather aristocratic family the Marstons of Putnam, 
whose deportment towards and whose words about his people were 
much less apologetic than her husband’s. But something, nobody 
knew exactly what, caused the elder woman’s health to decline after 
they moved into town. Some said it was just natural old age, which 
nobody in this world has yet been found able, in the long run, to cope 
with. Some said it was the breaking up too late in life of long-settled 
habits and vainly attempting to get into new. Yet others ventured 
the opinion that it was because from Cullen, who during childhood had 
seemed to be rather the favorite with his father, the latter had become 
estranged, owing to his marriage with Hannah Enlow. Anyhow, 
when they had been in town about a year, she fell into her last sick- 
ness. They said that towards the last she talked to her husband with 


unwonted freedom about some things that were on her mind, and got 
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from him some promises which helped her to meet death without 
very much complaint. They put her in the very nicest town-coffin, 
and both husband and son Wiley were proud even to boasting of the 
spot in the cemetery chosen for her grave. 

From a child Wiley had been a thoughtful person. At,ten years 
of age, when Cullen was born, he reflected upon the uselessness, not to 
say indecency, certainly the injustice to himself, of another son com- 
ing to parents who had intermarried so late in life that they ought 
to have been satisfied with himself alone. He behaved towards this 
brother as if the latter were a troublesome supernumerary who had 
come into the world only to get in his way and divide with him what 
thitherto had been all his own. Cullen, during his nonage, made 
many trials to win at least the forbearance of the brother whom un- 
intentionally he had thus offended. As for Hannah Enlow, her un- 
common beauty when a girl of fourteen had been a temptation even to 
Wiley ;- but, her family being of small property and no pretensions, 
he was led by his ambition to a higher plane. Three years afterwards 
Cullen, without consulting with anybody as to the consequences, 
married her, she being seventeen and he just turned of twenty. Not 
that he had not a rival in Arthur Dabney, a steady young fellow 
who, notwithstanding her poverty, would have married her any day 
that she said the word. But Hannah decided upon Cullen. People 
said she was bound to have an Amerson of some sort. Dabney, 
knowing that he had been outrun fairly, made no outward complain- 
ing, and in time went to town, with intent, if possible, to become a 
lawyer. People said again how rash some young men can be when 
they cannot get the girl they want, as if there wasn’t another in the 
whole world. But you must know that Hannah, poor as were her 
parents, was a beauty, like whom was not one in all that Oconee region. 
Her slight figure, her long yellow curly hair, her smooth neck and 
fair dimpled cheeks, her loving eyes and mouth—no, I am too far gone 
to describe fitly such things. People who read this story, if they care, 
must try to imagine what sort of a girl Hannah Enlow was. 

Some years back, Pearce Amerson, if only it had property to back 
it, would not have complained at such a match for either of his sons. 
He knew that the Enlows were every inch as good as his people. Then 
he had been heard say that Hannah was as nice a girl as could be 
started on all sides both of the Oconee River and of Commissioner’s 
Creek. His wife even to her dying day said that Cullen had married 
well, and, except for Wiley, everything might have gone on satisfac- 
torily. He let the affair go on without a single word from his mouth 
until the marriage took place. Then he said to his father that if he 
did not wish to witness any unpleasant family scenes he would keep 
Cullen, with what he called “that piece” he had taken up with, outside 
the pale of Milledgeville society ; for as for himself he should not, and 
his wife should not, give countenance to any such connection. 

“Why, Wiley,” appealed his father, “you didn’t ’pear like to be 
opposed to Cullen a-marryin’ of Hannah. I allays thought mighty 
well of her, except that the family is poor.” 

“Even that, father, ought to have been taken into some considera- 
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tion by Cullen, who, it seems to me, might do his part, as I’ve been 
doing, to lift up our family, instead of putting it down lower. But 
that isn’t all, and not nigh all. Hannah Enlow is not the sort of girl 
for him to marry, in no way. I know Hannah Enlow, and he ought 
to. I never said anything against it, because I saw it would do no 
good. Cullen never would take my advice. What I’ve got to say 
about it is to you, and you only. The only thing to do is for the 
family to make the best of it they can; but as for intercourse with me 
and my wife, there’s got to be mighty little of it.” 

The old man, rude as he was, had a good deal of simple honesty 
and affectionateness, but these in his extreme age had seemed to 
dwindle under the influence of his elder son. During the seven years 
that Wiley had been living in town, to the small capital advanced by 
his father had accrued several thousands. Such rapid success led the 
old man to regard him with the greatest respect and pride, and, acting 
upon his counsel, he settled Cullen upon a small portion of a large 
tract which he owned ten miles from Milledgeville, on the road leading 
to Macon. 





II. 


Cullen and his wife had too much love for each other to be made 
very unhappy by such discrimination. He, tall, ruddy, robust, open- 
faced, was much handsomer than his brother, who, though of good 
size and figure, was of palish complexion and habitually wore a cheer- 
less, suspecting face. The winsome girlishness of Hannah continued 
after her marriage. She had taken Cullen mainly because he had won 
her affections. Yet she was very sensible of the advantage of connec- 
tion with a moneyed family, and her heart, though not too eagerly, had 
been set upon living in town. It cut her painfully when she was 
made aware of Wiley’s hostility and the influence exerted by it upon 
his father, and, without confiding it entirely to Cullen, she resolved to 
conciliate them, if such a thing could be done. Not artful by nature, 
she had will and perseverance, and a moderate degree of reticence. 
Cullen’s feeling was to act defiantly ; but she persuaded him to accept 
without complaint the proffered farm. The mansion, a rather pretty 
story-and-a-half, newly painted, even to the chimneys, in white, was 
situated on an eminence in a grove of red-oaks. The land, though 
containing the most rolling portions of the big tract from which it had 
been set off, was productive, and, with the work of half a dozen not 
very likely negroes thrown in with it, Cullen, now industrious and 
reasonably thrifty, made good crops, while Hannah, brought up in 
economical habits, contributed her full share to their decent, comfort- 
able living. 

Wiley, in this as in others of his plans, moved with the discretion 
that he had been studying all his life. He countenanced visiting on a 
scale not too limited to cause very much talk among the neighbors. 
He seldom came out to the plantation beyond, which had been turned 
over to him by his father, without calling on the return and having a 


brief chat with Cullen and Hannah, or with Hannah alone, when 
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Cullen might be in one of his fields ; and the visitor would not hear to 
the proposal to blow the horn for him. On such occasions Hannah 
more than made up for Cullen’s coolness by her own cordiality. When- 
ever the father came there, she set a nice dinner, had his chair put 
exactly where and how he wanted it, and, when the meal was over, got 
out again her sewing, plied it with dexterity, and talked about doméstic 
business with a heartiness that led him gradually to think that after 
all Cullen, in spite of Wiley’s talk, had done better, a good deal better, 
than he had been fearing. One afternoon on Cullen’s return from 
work earlier than usual, Hannah had just put off some of her nicest 
things with which she had adorned herself, and was resuming her 
usual working guise. ‘ 

“ Hi, Hannah !” he asked, surprised, “ what have you been so fixed 
up for? Trying to see how the new ribbons become you? As if 
everything didn’t look becoming when put on you !” 

“ Brother has just gone, Cullen,” she answered. “TI saw him as he 
turned in from the road, and I thought I’d show him that I appreciated 
his visit. I was about to have the horn blown for you, but he said 
not, as he had just called by for a few minutes to see if all was well.” 

“T wouldn’t have done that, certain,” he said, with no petulance, 
but in the straightforward manner which he always practised. 

“Cullen,” she replied, a trifle flushed, “I know what I’m doing. 
I won’t say, although I have rather let you think otherwise, that I 
have not been deeply pained by your father’s and your brother’s treat- 
ment of you since our marriage, and I want to show them that I wish, 
as your wife, to pay all the respect I owe them. My object is to recon- 
cile them to me, if it can be done. I wish you wouldn’t hinder me, or 
look as if you found fault with me. In spite of your keeping so much 
reserve, I think I have noticed that they are beginning to think a little 
something of me.” 

Tears were in her eyes. He drew her to his breast. 

“Why, my darling, I don’t mean to find fault with you. As for 
father, mother says she hopes and believes he is gradually getting to 
love you right much. It’s all the work of brother. He always has 
selfish purposes in everything he does, and nothing either I or you 
could do will make him alter them.” 

“T know something of brother Wiley. His object is to hurt you 
through me. But I don’t see the use of fighting him.” 

“T’m not fighting him, my dear. I simply don’t feel like being 
specially considerate towards those from whom, against our natural 
rights, I and my wife get so scant consideration. You say you know 
something of Wiley. My poor child, your knowledge of him is small 
beside mine. I’ve been knowing him well ever since I was old enough 
to know anything about people’s feelings and motions. His hand was 
against me on the day I was born, and it has been ever since. In my 
infancy he was a tyrant over me; once, when I was about ten years 
old, and he outraged me so that I nearly killed him with a stick, and 
would have done so with my knife if he hadn’t stopped, he told me he 
wished I was dead. No, he doesn’t particularly wish to hurt you. It 
is I whom he is after, and it would have been the same whoever I 
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might have married. I'll admit that latterly he has appeared some- 
what cordial, comparatively. Sister Julia may have had something to 
do with it, for she’s just one of the best women in this whole world.” 

“Well,” she said, languidly, “it’s hard to feel one’s self a——” 
She stopped, smiled, kissed him, and said,— 

’“ Let’s talk of something else.” 

At once they ran into their habitual cheerful chatting, in which 
were some low-spoken words about a hope and a prophecy very dear to 
them both. 








III. 


In time Cullen had to admit that Hannah’s policy seemed to have 
been wise and prudent. When her baby was born, the messenger who 
bore the news took with him the word that it was a boy and named 
Pearce Amerson. The grandmother’s hope to be spared to see the 
sight was fulfilled, and when she had seen she blessed it and shortly 
afterwards set out alone on her last journey. Just before going, she 
said to Cullen,— 

‘“‘ My dear, your father has promised me to do right by you. I’ve 
no doubt he’ll keep his word.” 

Indeed, thenceforth the change, which thitherto had been slow and 
gradual, quickened apace. The old man grew more and more fond of 
Cullen and Hannah, often had the latter and her child at his home for 
several days at a time, and sometimes stayed as long at Cullen’s. As 
for the baby, it was plain to see that for the loss of his late companion 
he felt compensated over and over by the coming of Pearce Amerson, 
Junior. Even Wiley, although he made no demonstration, such being 
never in his line, yet appeared to be content with the change. He did 
go so far as to offer some sort of congratulation to the parents at the 
birth. Cullen took it for what he thought it was worth, Hannah for 
a great deal more, and was very, very thankful. 

“Cullen, dear,” she gently remonstrated, “ you didn’t take brother 
Wiley’s congratulations very well, seemed to me.” 

“T took them as cordially as they were given.” 

“ Poor sister Julia! I wish she could have such happiness.” 

“She don’t want it, nor does he.” 

“Cullen, aren’t you ashamed of yourself for talking so?” 

“Yes, rather,” he answered, with a smile, “ but it’s because I know 
my words are true. Sister Julia wants no child; indeed, I suspect 
she’s thankful for having none of a husband who has treated her as 
brother has.” 

“Cullen, Jove, sometimes I think you don’t do full justice to 
brother Wiley, because he hasn’t the affectionate nature that you have. 
A man must make allowance for such differences. I think myself that 
he is colder to her than—than J could be satisfied to put up with; but 
that is his nature.” 

“Yes, darling, that’s his nature.” Then he laughed loudly. 

“ Well, they’ve both been respectful and kind to me, and I can’t 
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but wish they had a baby or something that would bring them closer 
together. Brother may not know it, but he’s got for a wife one that’s 
a saint, if I know what that means. It has always seemed to mea 
pity that they have never come to understand each other well enough.” 

“You little innocent, the difficulty is they understand too well.” 

“Cullen! Cullen !” she said, in half-playful remonstrance. Then 
they turned from the theme to that which for both was one of unmixed 
felicity. 

The person just now referred to was worthy of their praise. The 
Marstons had been reduced considerably in the establishment they once 
kept, partly by injudicious management, mainly by debts which the 
head of the family as surety for some of his neighbors had been forced 
to meet. In this condition, Julia, the plainest and not the youngest of 
the Marston girls, was induced to take Wiley Amerson, who was well 
enough looking, tolerably mannered, known to have made considerable 
money in trade, and to have excellent expectations from the death of 
his father, now well stricken in years, The marriage had not been 
happy. The health of the wife, poor to begin with, was not helped by 
the life led with a man far more selfish and coarse than she had 
believed. She was thankful that she bore no children, much as she 
needed the comfort they often impart. Her husband got from the 
connection what he had counted on, better social position. With his 
own accumulations and the few thousands come with her he built the 
nice two-story mansion on Clarke Street, and deported himself as well 
as he could learn how in the circle to which she had lifted him. He 
showed much pride in the adornments which she made about the house, 
and the trees.and flowers planted by her in the front yard. Finding 
in time that she had been married to a man whom she could not 
respect and therefore could not love, the strength of her character 
enabled her to endure his society, and to seem to ignore some low 
irregularities which he took not very much pains to hide from her. 
Disgusted with his vulgar snobbishness and that which he had injected 
into his father, she became fond of Cullen for his openness and hearty 
simplicity, and wished to live on entirely affectionate terms with him 
and Hannah, but, yielding to her husband’s injunctions, she observed 
the restraints which she saw were unavoidable, yet strove not to hide 
her wish that relations were different. She had been in the habit of 
making brief calls when on the way to or from the plantation beyond, 
and Hannah, as often as Cullen consented, had visited her in town. 
Only in one matter did she act contrary to his avowed wishes; that 
was the old gentleman’s hostility to Hannah, and his consequent 
threats to cut Cullen off from an equal share in his estate. More than 
once, joining with her mother-in-law, but employing greater plainness 
of speech, had she remonstrated with him, and there was no doubt-that 
her behavior was the main influence which began the change in his 
attitude. When all prejudice seemed to be removed at the birth of 
Hannah’s child, she was free to express her heart-felt gratification. 
Henceforth things went on as smoothly as could be desired. It was 
not possible for Wiley and Cullen to make a show of affection which 
neither felt and which each knew was not felt by the other. Yet they 
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behaved with decent civility whenever they met, and their wives came 
to trust that their family relations would become as they ought to be. 
The father, as happens often with old men after the death of their 
wives, lapsed sensibly from the vigor which thitherto he had main- 
tained. During this while he seemed to have grown more and more 
fond of Cullen and of Hannah. At the beginning of his last rapid 
decline, three years after, Julia, her husband making no opposition, 
suggested that Hannah should stay with them in the house, as her own 
strength was not sufficient for constant attendance upon his increasing 
needs. This was done. He was carefully watched by both sons and 
their wives; but it was easy to see that of all their ministrations those 
of Cullen were most acceptable to him. With Cullen he sometimes 
held brief consultations which ended abruptly when Wiley came in. 
Yet he professed to have equal affection toward all of them, held to 
his faculties until near the last, and died calmly, as if he knew full 
well that vain would be any attempt to withstand an enemy who was 
irresistible. 

Waiting upon him so long, added to her other troubles, seemed to 
have well-nigh prostrated Wiley’s wife. When they went home after 
the burial Hannah said,— 

“Oh, Cullen ! sister Julia looked dreadfully in the graveyard to-day. 
She’s been declining fast since father’s sickness began, and I never saw 
her so bad as she was to-day.” 

“Yes, she’s going very fast. Did you notice that brother didn’t go 
anigh her, and that she had to lean on the arm of Mrs. Plume? I 
declare I was ashamed of him.” 

“Tt didn’t look well.” 

“Look well? It looked just what it was, heartless. Well, poor 
father has gone now, and as soon as I and brother can have a settle- 
ment I am going my way, and I shall let him understand that I want 
him to go his. False as he has been to me, and shameless in his treat- 
ment of you, the shabbiest of his whole behavior is what he has put 
upon sister Julia, for whom I have more pity than for any person I 
ever knew. I actually believe he’ll be glad when she dies, as she’s 
going to do, and that before very long.” 

“Oh, Cullen !” 

“T tell you it’s so, Hannah. I can’t get you to understand Wiley. 
He never cared for anybody except himself since he was born, and he’s 
always been regarding me as a thing in his way. He tried his best to 
get father to give him more than his share of the property. Mother 
told me that, and she told me that sister Julia’s remonstrances more 
than anything else prevented its being done. Father, towards the last, 
said he had been intending to make a will, and would have done 
so except that brother said there was no use, as we could divide the 
property between us without the expense of administration. You 
mark what I say; he had a motive for that interfering, and in some 
way he’ll try to get the advantage of me.” 

“T hope not. Oh, I hope not!” 

“ As soon as it is decent to do so, I am going into town to consult 
with Arthur Dabney in the case.” 
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“ Arthur, they tell me, is getting to be a good lawyer and doing 
very well.” 

“That he is, and, besides, is as fine a fellow as lives.” 

It pleased her to hear him speak so favorably of one who had been 


his rival. 





IV. 


The burial was on Thursday. On the afternoon of the second 
Monday thereafter, being the first Monday in that month, Cullen was 
called out to his gate by one of his neighbors on his return from town, 
who, after some conversation, rode away. 

.“ What did Mr. Haddock want, Cullen dear?” asked Hannah. 
“You look serious, as if he had brought bad news.” 

“'They’re not as good as I would have preferred to get, Hannah : 
eis brother propounded to-day, in the Court of Ordinary, father’s 
will. 

“Ts that so? Why,I heard father tell you he wasn’t going to 
leave any will.” 

“So you did.” 

“What do you make of it ?” 

“Nothing, except that I believe a fraud was put upon him; for 
father was a man of truth. I knew from mother that he made a will 
shortly after our marriage, but she told me just before she died that he 
had destroyed it. Perhaps he destroyed another paper, believing it 
was that.” 

“ Did Mr. Haddock tell you what was in it?” 

“Yes; he heard Mr. Flint talking about it on the street. He was 
one of the witnesses, and the only one that was sworn. The others 
were Owen Carruthers and William Lilly. Mr. Lilly is dead, and 
Owen is sick. Mr. Flint said that this place and the negroes and stock 
on it are left to me, besides two thousand dollars in money to buy more 
land with: the rest goes to brother.” 

“ And what do you suppose that would amount to?” 

“T couldn’t say, but considerably over a hundred thousand dollars.” 

“ And what that left to you?” 

“ About seven or eight thousand.” 

“ Wasn’t something left to Pearce?” 

“Of course not. Pearce wasn’t born when the will was made.” 

“ Almost nothing to you, and nothing to the child that was named 
after him, and that he seemed so fond of !” 

The sight of her disappointment, of her grief and shame, made 
him sick at heart. He went away from her for a while. When he 
came back, she said,— 

“T wonder Mr. Flint would have witnessed such a will, Cullen ; 
he always was—at least I always thought he was—a good friend of 
our family.” 

“Of course he was, and is. Such as that doesn’t hinder a person 
from merely signing his name as witness to a business paper. Gener- 
ally, at least often, witnesses to wills know nothing of what’s in them. 
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In this case Mr. Flint didn’t. Haddock says he heard the old man 
say that he berated brother in the Ordinary’s office about it, telling him 
it was a shame, and that if he had suspected what was in it he never 
would have signed. And brother answered, so he said, that he intended, 
if I didn’t make too much fuss about it, to allow me something more ; 
he didn’t say what.” 

“ And what are you going to do about it, dear?” 

“T can’t say yet; but I will take nothing from brother as a 

ift.” 
ene Wouldn’t you make a compromise with him of any sort ?” 

“No. And now, Hannah, I beg you not to interfere. You see 
that I understood Wiley better than you did.” 

She forbore to reply, but he could see that his words did not-satisfy 
her. Little was said about it during the rest of the week. On Satur~ 
day morning Cullen went into town, repairing to Dabney’s office at a 
corner of Hancock Street and the Court-House square. 

“ Good-morning, Cullen,” said the lawyer. “I’ve been expecting 
”? 

“ Howd’ye, Arthur? Yes, I thought I’d consult you about this 
will of father’s.” 

“‘ Nothing could have been more surprising to me. I’d heard at 
one time your father was not well satisfied with you for some cause or 
other, but I thought he had become entirely reconciled. Indeed, he 
seemed to me, during his last three or four years, to be particularly 
fond of you,—more so, I suspected, than of Wiley.” 

“Yes; brother put him against Hannah, making him feel for a 
while that I had lowered the family by marrying her, but he got over 
that, at least so it appeared, in less than a year. He did make his will, 
so mother told me, but she said on her death-bed that he had destroyed 
it. Not long before he died he said to me distinctly that he would not 
leave a will, and that brother had counselled him so, suggesting that 
he and I could divide the estate without resort to the court. Rather 
suspicious-looking thing, isn’t it ?” 

“Tt is, indeed. Was your father entirely in his right mind ?” 

“ Entirely ; and there isn’t a doubt but what he believed the truth 
of what he said. He was devoted to our baby, and seemed as fond of 
Hannah as he was of sister Julia. Is it possible to do anything, do 
you think ?” 

“ Not that I can see, unless it can be shown that your father, at the 
time of executing the will, was not of disposing memory, or that the 
influence of Wiley upon him was such as he was not strong enough to 
resist. 

“Neither of these could be established, I suppose; the first cer- 
tainly not. I don’t doubt that brother had possession of the paper, 
and either kept father from destroying it or made him believe that it 
had been done.” 

“Tt dates back to July, 1830, I noticed. That was not long after 
your marriage, if I don’t forget.” 

“Yes; about a month.” 

“Your father had acquired some real estate since then, hadn’t he?” 


you 
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“Yes; he bought another plantation on the river, and the place 
beyond me.” 

“ That’s lucky as far as it goes. You'll be entitled to your portion 
of them, as they could not pass by the will. For the rest, Cullen, I 
am sorry to say, as it seems now, you haven’t much of a case. As for 
your father saying he had no will, that would not amount to a revoca- 
tion even if it could be made clear that he so believed. But I tell you 
now that I’ll get out of Wiley some of that property, or I’ll mar his 
enjoyment of it. I’ve no doubt that when he’s made aware of the 
general indignation that already has begun to manifest itself, he can be 
driven to some sort of compromise.” 

“That is what I won’t have, Arthur. If I am rightfully entitled 
to any part of the estate it’s the half of it. I wouldn’t want that if I 
believed father’s last wishes were that I should be excluded from it. I 
know they were not. Therefore my brother Wiley may save himself 
the trouble of proposing a compromise on any other basis. For the 
sake of my family and my father’s memory, I will fight this paper if 
you should ever think it worth while, but I'll fight it openly.” 

“Cullen, a man like you is of the sort most liable to be maltreated. 
If you had withstood Wiley at the start and asserted before your 
father the influence which, equally with Wiley, belonged to you, this 
gross injustice might not have been begun. And now you talk about 
not fighting this except on an open field, knowing that it is a fight of 
altogether another sort that has put you down. I would not counsel 
to any movement that would be unfair, but I regard it as important, 
necessary, indeed, that Wiley should be driven to apprehension by— 
well, if nothing else, by hints which I mean to throw out before Mr. 
Watson, his lawyer, that he is strongly suspected of unfair practices 
himself, and that I have, as I do have, a strong hope to find the clue 
that will lead to their detection.” | : 

“ All right, Arthur. I know you'll do the right thing. Mr. 
Watson is an old lawyer, and, they say, a first-rate one; but I am 
entirely willing to trust the case with you.” 

“Thanky, Cullen. If things should occur appearing to need 
specially able management, I’ll let you know, and then advise you to 
retain Seaborn Torrance.” 

“We'll wait awhile on that. Don’t make any decisive movement 
of any sort yet. I'll tell you why. Wiley don’t know it, but he has 
a wife who is the very best woman I know, and she is dying by inches. 
I don’t believe she’ll live three months longer. I think a sight of her, 
so does Hannah, and I won’t have her feelings torn up on account of 
domestic strife. If Mr. Watson intimates any sort of compromise, 
refer him to me. I wouldn’t be disinclined to have one little homely 
chat with Wiley, now that our parents are dead, and I can let him 
know, without hurting their feelings, some things I think. I shall 
not go near him, although I shall not go out of my way to avoid him. 
T rather look for him to offer to hand me over the money legacy with- 
out waiting the year the law allows him. Well, I’ve got a little other 
business down-town. I’ll go to that, and then move on back. Good- 


day.” 
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From the window Dabney regarded him, as he went on down the 
street. 
“Yes,” he soliloquized, “ Hannah could not but prefer such a man 
to me; but I doubt if he loved her as well. For the sake of both, I 
mean to do my best to ferret out and bring to the light this villany.” 





V. 


Toward sunset of that day Mrs. Wiley Amerson walked out for a 
visit to Mrs. Plume, whose residence was but a few rods off. Then 
and there she first heard of what had been done in the matter of the 
will. 
“Ts that so, Mrs. Plume ?” she asked, turning yet more pale. 

“T supposed you knew all about it, Mrs. Amerson.” 

“Why, I had no idea that Mr. Amerson’s father left any will. I 
am sure that he—at least my understanding was that he had none. He 
must have made it only shortly before dying.” 

“No, they say it dates back to about the time Mr. Cullen was 
married.” 

“‘ My dear Lord !” 

“‘ Why, I’m surprised Mr. Amerson never told you about it.” 

Unable to endure in another’s presence the pain in her heart, she 
rose and returned home. 

I suppose that few things can be more painful than the shame be- 
falling a married woman of honor whose native sensibilities have been 
kept strained by poor health and other worse misfortunes, when she 
has discovered that the husband whom she has long known to be un- 
worthy of her is worse than she had been suspecting. She had come 
of a family whose pride in its honor, though not boasting of it, was 
known to all their acquaintance. Many a time since her marriage had 
she let herself lapse into reflections, never made known to them, as to 
how it could have happened that neither her father nor her brother 
had made himself better acquainted with the antecedents of the man to 
whom while in their financial distress they had permitted her to give 
herself. But not until now did: she have suspicion of the depth to 
which he could descend. From her front piazza she could see not far 
away the walls around the State penitentiary. Reaching home, and 
stopping to rest upon a rocking-chair on the piazza, her eyes turned 
towards this place and looked upon it for several moments. Turning 
away at last, she said to herself aloud,— 

“ Except for the dishonor, I would rather live there than here.” 

In the interval before her husband’s return, she strengthened her- 
self as well as possible for the work which she felt had been imposed 
upon her. Wiley found her dressed with somewhat more than habit- 
ual care, and a slight coloring was on her cheek. At supper he re- 
marked that she looked unusually well. 

“Tm well enough, Mr. Amerson ; quite as well as I deserve or 
care to be.” 

“Why, what’s up now?” 
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It was in his way, which, from impunity of habitual use, had grown 
more and more dogging. He looked up from his plate, and, noting 
the courageous scorn on her face, shrank somewhat, then said,— 

“T declare, Julia, I haven’t the slightest idea what ails you.” 

Rising and resuming the shawl she had laid aside, she said,— 

“If you care to know the occasion of this present special trouble, 
Mr. Amerson, and if, after you are through with your supper, you will 
come into the piazza, I will tell you.” 

Then she went out. 

“‘ What’s the matter with your mistress, Betsy ?” he asked of the 
maid. 

“T declar’, marster, I don’ know. She went to Miss Plume’s a 
little while dis evenin’, and sence she got back ’pear like somethin’ on 
her min’.” 

“Umph-humph. That’s very often the case. Clear the things off 
as quick as you can; then you go to the kitchen and stay till you’re 
called. Hear?” 

“Yes, sir, marster.” 

It was full moon in mid-September. The beams played with the 
yet green leaves of the locust-trees which grew on either side of the 
long walk leading to the front gate. Amerson soon afterwards came 
out, and, placing a chair near his wife, with his back to the street, said, 
in a tone which did not succeed in trying to sound entirely uncon- 
cerned,— 

“‘ Well, Julia, let’s hear what’s the difficulty.” 

“Mr. Amerson, what was the precise date of your father’s will, 
which, as I learned this evening for the first time, you’ve had proved 
in court?” 

Apparently she was calm as if she had asked about a matter of 
indifferent concern. 

“T don’t know,” he answered, “that I noticed it particularly, Julia ; 
but it was somewhere in the summer four years ago.” 

“So I guessed. I was surprised that you hadn’t said anything 
about it at home.” 

“Why, you know I seldom speak of business matters here.” 

“That is true; and I haven’t been inquiring or interesting myself 
about them, as you know. In this matter, however, I cannot but feel 
very much interest, for two reasons: first, for the sake of your brother 
and his family, who are cut off, except an inconsiderable portion, from 
the estate, but chiefly because to my certain knowledge your father 
destroyed, or tried to destroy, and believed that he had destroyed, the 
will made by him not long after Cullen’s marriage.” 

“ Well, now, I’d like to know if when a man has destroyed one will 
he can’t go to work and make another ?” 

“ Doubtless. But I heard your father say more than once that he 
had never had but that one which he made when he was in a pet with 
Cullen for marrying Hannah.” 

“He simply forgot what he’d done, that’s all that’s in it. You 
know how weak he got in his mind towards the last.” 

“I know nothing of that sort. On the contrary, your father’s 
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understanding, until within less than a day before his death, seemed to 
me as clear as ever it was. I know also that after that temporary 
estrangement from Cullen, which ought never to have been, he was 
intensely fond both of him and Hannah and of their child. I know 
further, Mr. Amerson, and I think you do also, that his wish and his 
expectation were that Cullen should have half of his estate.” 

“What I know,” he said, in suppressed anger, “and what’s the 
business of Cullen and everybody else to know, is what he did by his 
will, That’s the way a man generally lets people know what he wants 
done with his property when he’s dead.” 

“Tt is most singular, to me it is incredible, that he should have 
destroyed a will and gone straightway to make another like it, and then 
forgotten what he had done. As for the destruction, that was done one 
night in our dining-room when your father came in and demanded it 
from you, saying that he had asked you that day to have it ready. 
You took it from your pocket and handed it to him. He opened it, 
looked over it for some moments, then threw it in the fire, where it was 
burned.” 

“Do you happen to remember what I said to him then? I wish 
you’d try to.” 

“I remember well that you said you were glad he had destroyed it, 
and you added that he would never need to make another, as you and 
Cullen, at his death, could divide the estate yourselves without any 
expense of administration.” 

“ And yet, you see, he didn’t act upon my advice.” 

“T see nothing of the kind.” 

“What!” he exclaimed, keeping still low his voice, though its 
utterance betrayed intense anger. 

“No, sir, nothing of the kind.” 

“What do you mean to insinuate?” 

“T insinuate nothing. -I am so appalled by what seems to me an 
outrage upon the memory of a dead man and the natural rights of a 
living one that I am afraid to insinuate. I am afraid not to say, out 
and out, that I don’t believe he ever made another will when sound in 
mind. And I say further that I, who saw him from day to day, never 
knew a man who, down to within less than twenty-four hours of his 
death, more clearly comprehended his relations to others and the mean- 
ing of his words and actions.” 

He seemed to hesitate, but presently cried, though not very loud,— 

“Well, if this isn’t the unexpectedest, not to say foolishest and 
cussedest, piece of stuff I ever knew or heard of! There’s the will in 
the Court of Ordinary that old Mr. Flint, as respectable a man as is in 
Baldwin County, swore he saw signed, and swore he and the others 
witnessed it, and he answered every single question was put to him; 
and you, who know nothing about such things, and who don’t care, and 
never did care, for my interests, although they’re your own besides, you 
take it upon yourself to call it an outrage, and insinuate that I 
Ain’t you afraid to talk to me in that way ?” 

Then he rose and stood looking down upon her. She saw not into 
his eyes, but he saw into hers, and in them was all the bravery with 
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which innocence when feeling the Almighty’s presence can withstand 
other might, however strong, angry, and threatening. 

“ Afraid to talk to you thus? Why, I bless God for the fear I 
have to talk to you otherwise. Powerful as you are, Wiley Amerson, 
and dangerous, you cannot put upon me anything which God may see 
fit to prevent. It may be His will that you be not hindered from 
striking me. If so, that will be done! Many far better than I have 
suffered such things, and harder. But I don’t believe it. Would you 
know why? Not because of any manfulness in your being that revolts 
at the indelible blot that would be on your name, but because you know 
that my brother Gilmer, when he heard it, would at first sight of you 
shoot you down. Oh, no. Oh, no. In my thoughts of you I have 
many painful emotions, but never one of personal fear.” 

Overcome, he resumed his chair, and said, almost humbly,— 

“T didn’t mean to threaten you, Julia, and you must know that 
nothing could drive me to strike you. I was only excited because you 
seemed to suspect—lI’d really like to know what you suspect, and what 
you are going to do about it.” 

“T hardly know myself what I do suspect. But nobody among 
those who knew your father and brother can fail to believe that there 
is fraud somewhere in the matter of that will. As for me, whom you 
affect to chide for disregard of your interests, I have known, unavoid- 
ably and most unwillingly, too much of your dealings with mankind 
not to contemplate with some sort of apprehension every new increase 
of your possessions. In this feeling I say to you that I do not believe 
your father ever made but one will, and if the paper now in court is 
that, I think you know what I am obliged to believe. As for what I 
am going to do about it, I know not, except to feel added thanks that 
my departure from this life is near, and to ask the Almighty to hasten 
it. You know very well that my loyalty, slighted as it has been, 
insulted, beaten down and trodden upon, is never going to betray itself. 
But I hope you will be led to understand the peril to which you are 
exposed, and, for your own sake, do something to avoid it. For your 
sake, I say, not mine, for there is nothing which would be possible to 
any endeavors you might make which would separate my being from 
yours farther than already it has been driven. That you will make 
offers of some sort of compromise with your brother I have little 
doubt; what will come of them—— But I have been so prostrated 
by this new trouble that I cannot say any more.” 

Then she rose and retired to her chamber. He sat and communed 


with himself for several hours. 





VI. 


At a corner of Greene Street, into which one emerged from the 
Capitol Square while moving into the main business part of town, 
opposite the Huson Tavern, stood a drinking-house known as the “ Bi 
Indian,” from a large red wooden statue that stood at the entrance o 
the neatly always open door. It was a low, unpainted, weather-beaten 
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building, making up the want of a second story with four rooms added 
to its rear. It was kept by Augustus Rachels, a middle-sized, reddish- 
haired bachelor, whom everybody liked. A temperate, even an 
abstemious person himself, his stock was kept equal to that of any 
similar establishment either in Savannah or Augusta. Not only men, 
but women, had respect and even some affection for him. It was well 
known not only that he did not encourage immoderate drinking, but 
that, as far as his native modesty would allow, he warned against it, 
particularly in the cases of youth and respectable married men. Many 
a time had he been known to dissuade from indulgence beyond the 
degree of safety, and prevail in substituting for strong drink a cup of 
hot coffee, taking the tempted into one of his back rooms and putting 
him in the charge of Abram, his black man-of-all-work. Not a few 
wives thanked him privately, or sent him nosegays, either for bringing 
their husbands home of nights or for taking care of them in his own 
quarters. Almost everybody often had some pleasant, kindly word to 
say about Gus Rachels, who, a cousin of Mrs. Enlow, Hannah’s 
mother, had come to Milledgeville when a poor boy, and now was 
making a comfortable living in a business which, although not among 
those of first-class respectability, was better, he felt, than some; and 
whatever apology was due for following it he made ‘by entirely fair 
dealing, abstaining from meddling in the affairs of anybody else, and 
doing such little kindnesses as his opportunities allowed. 

One who for some years had been receiving from him charities of 
one sort and another was Owen Carruthers, a young man who, despite 
the decadence coming upon irregular habits, was always neat in appear- 
ance, as well as strikingly handsome. Property of a few thousands 
was rapidly spent on coming of age just after his father’s death. He 
lived with his mother in a small house on Franklin Street, south of the 
Capitol Square, and had formerly worked at odd times in the office 
of his father, who for a long time was clerk of the Superior Court. 
Owen could have been his successor if he had wished, for he had 
acquired in the use of the pen an expertness quite beyond that of his 
father. But he chose to indulge freedom from the restraints of nonage 
in other ways. Occasionally, either to accommodate, or to refill his 
empty purse, he would do a little clerical work for a merchant or an 
official in the State-House. He was of slight build, darkish-white 
complexion, black, glossy, curling hair, which he wore long. When 
erect he was nearly six feet tall, but an attack of rheumatism, follow- 
ing a night of exposure to the cold air, had bent his left leg so that he 
limped and had to carry a walking-stick. He always wore good 
clothes, of which he took the utmost care, so that a garment which he 
had worn during more than one season sometimes looked as if it had 
been just got from the clothier. He had an affectionate nature, and 
therefore, and because of his lameness and othér infirmities, he was 
more pitied in his decline than many another who had gone down in 
the same way. Of all persons, possibly except his mother, Gus Rachels 
was the one he loved most. The latter, compassionate to weaklings of 
every sort, was touched tenderly by the affection of Carruthers. Times 
without number he had admonished him, and, on inclement nights, 
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seen that he reached home in safety. Whenever he could not dissuade 
him from going to excess, he let him have a weak dram or two more, 
sure that if he did not, the poor fellow, in accord with his threat, would 
go elsewhere and do worse. Occasionally he could win him several 
weeks from his besetting sin, and in the interval get him some clerical 
work, which he did with a nicety of execution that nobody in town 
could equal. On the streets he was always in gay spirits, and his com- 
ments upon persons and things were listened to with at least as-much 
attention as they deserved. One day, while one of a knot of men on 
the side-walk of Wayne Street before Rainer’s store, being in loqua- 
cious mood, he said,— 

“T don’t care how far behind a big town Milledgeville is, it’s got 
as many good people in it, according to population, as any of ’em. I’m 
not a-speaking of preachers, and leading church professors, and women. 
They’re all good, of course, with a few exceptions: no time to stop and 
mention. But outside of them, that of course natch’ly claims to be 
perfect, my opinion is, Gus Rachels is a man that ain’t so very far 
behind the most of the best of ’em, even if he isn’t any more than a 
grocery-keeper.” 

Among his listeners was old Mr. Lishy Flint, who lived near the 
Enlows, and near where the Amersons dwelt before they moved to 
town. Once or twice a month, on a Saturday, he came into town, and, 
after taking a toddy at Rachels’s, walked and sat about on the streets 
until it was time for him to start upon his return home. His chief 
boast was that he was a law-abiding citizen, whose advice to everybody 
would be to keep out of disputes of every kind except such as were 
harmless in their possible consequences, and when these were serious to 
submit to reasonable compromises rather than plunge or be plunged in 
judicial litigation. 

“ And who would you put down for the bad ones, Owen ?” he asked. 

“ Well, now, Uncle Lishy,” Carruthers answered, “there isn’t, to 
my opinion, there isn’t what I’d call a bad person in the whole town, 
—that is, among my acquaintance of respectable people, which is a 
good deal extensive, if I say it. Now, for instance, there’s Mr. Amer- 
son,— Wiley Amerson, I mean,—that some people don’t seem to think 
so very much of him, but in the dealings I’ve had with him he’s been 
perfect. square, and even liber’]. Of course he’s a man that wants 
whatever’s done for him done to his direction, but I have frequent 
heard him say, when I’ve been doing business for him in his office, 
that he would like to know why some people think not as well of him 
as he hope he deserve.” 

“Well, if Wiley Amerson would want to have my opinion of a 
matter o’ that kind, I should tell him plain, like I hinted to him the 
day his father’s will were proved, that people would think more of him 
if he weren’t so grippy in his tradin’, and special if he weren’t so satis- 
fied with the holt he have on a’mighty nigh the whole of his father’s 
prop’ty, to the excludin’ of his brother Cullen, as I ’members you like 
me was one of the witnesses to that will, which as I told him to his face 
I'd ’a’ never ’a’ signed witness if I’d ’a’ knew what it were, that I sup- 
pose maybe you did.” 
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“T didn’t, Unk Lishy; I declare I didn’t,—not at the time. It 
ain’t the exact kind of a will I’d have made if I’d been in the old 
man Amerson’s place ; but still the law’s the law, as I understand it, in 
such cases, and if I hadn’t been laid up with the rheumatism I’d have 
been obliged to swear, same as you did, that I thought the old man’s 
mind sound as anybody’s when he signed.” 

“Of course, of course; and I’m not a man to say break people’s 
wills that’s made delib’rate, even if their minds is predigiced ; but it 
seem to me wrong and not right for Wiley to not make no sort o’ com- 
permise with Cullen, that he’s obleeged to know his father’s mind, 
when he made the will, was op’rated ag’inst Cullen’s wife, which he 
ought to know he haven’t good reason. Them is why people don’t 
think as high of Wiley Amerson as-he want ’em.” 

“ Well, you know a man generally feels like he ought to praise the 
bridge that takes him over safe.” 

“ Jes’ so, Owen. [I ain’t a-blamin’ of you. I’m only sayin’ what 
I do about Wiley Amerson a not knowin’ how it is people thinks no 
higher of him.” 

The old man, after some further talk, rose and walked away, and 
Carruthers repaired to the “ Big Indian,” where he repeated the con- 
versation with Mr. Flint. Rachels said,— 

“Tt was a blamed mean will. You didn’t know what was in it 
when you signed it a witness, did you?” 

“No; and if I had, it was none of my business, as I was Mr. 
Amerson’s clerk.” 

“Did you know afterwards ?” 

“Yes; but in a business way, and I don’t feel like talking about 
it. What I want is a drink, and I haven’t got the money to pay for 
it.” 
“T’ll give it to you, Owen, but I’ve got to do the pourin’. If you 
could only but know it, you’ve got enough inside of you now; but 
that’s a thing you never do know, the more you need to know it. ll 
pour you out a moderate respectable dram. And I want to tell you, 
don’t you get mixed up with Wile Amerson’s pop’larity. As for poor 
Cullen, everybody knows he’s worth more’n the double of him ; but his 
business ain’t mine, no more’n Wile’s is yourn.” 

“Lord ’a’ mercy, Gus Rachels! you talk to me like—that is a 
moderate drink, even if a fellow who had to swear to the truth of it 
couldn’t call it respectable.” 

“Tt’s as respectable as you'll get. No, Owen, you’re a right 
toler’ble straightfor’ard sort of a person, spite o’ some o’ your ways, 
which everybody that know you, or them that cares anything about 
you, or at least your poor mother, they wish you’d quit. You know I 
say that for nothing else in this world but your own good.” 

“T know that, Gus,” he answered, softly. “You're the best friend 
I’ve got, away from ma.” 

“That'll do. Go on home, and don’t come up in town any more 
to-day ; and my advice is to you to let Wiley Amerson take care of 
himself how he stand in this community. It don’t lay in you to 


bolster him up.” 
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VIE. 


It seemed good to Wiley Amerson, instead of waiting the twelve 
months allowed by law, to pay over to his brother now the money be- 
queathed to him. Besides, he wished to express his gratification that 
so considerable a portion of land belonging to the estate did not pass 
by the will, and to offer that his brother, if he chose, might have the 
greater share of it. He was moved to this partly because he had heard 
of no complaint on Cullen’s part and no threat, and partly for another 
reason which he hugged closely within his breast. So one day, while 
returning from the plantation beyond, he stopped at Cullen’s place, and 
went in, armed with twenty one-hundred dollar bills. Hannah, who 
now at twenty-one was prettier than ever before, and looked as young 
as when she was a girl, received him with accustomed cordiality, and at 
once despatched a messenger for her husband, who was with the hands 
in one of his fields. 

“You needn’t have been in a hurry to send for Cullen, Hannah. 
You do look so well. I declare I wish Julia could keep young like 

ou do.” 
ae Thank you, brother Wiley. Iam, and I almost always keep, very 
well, I often wish sister Julia could have some of the health which I 
have more than enough. How is she to-day ?” 

“Only so-so. She doesn’t complain much ; but since father’s death 
she’s taken on more than I think she ought. I stopped to-day to turn 
over to Cullen the money father left him. I thought I’d just as well 
do that now as wait. Besides, I wanted to tell him of some allowances 
I was willing to make him. I just declare, you look—why, you look 
first-rate, Hannah.” 

“Cullen will be here presently.” 

“Yes,” he said, with a languor indicative of town manners. They 
chatted on indifferent themes until Cullen came. The older brother 
partially concealed his embarrassment as he looked upon that picture 
of health and honest rural simplicity. 

“ How do, brother?” said Cullen, in his usual way, but without 
extending his hand. Not seeming to note the omission, Wiley said,— 

“T came out to look after things on the place up the road before 
turning it over to you, as I made up my mind to do. _ Then I wanted 
to hand you the two thousand dollars which I suppose you know 
father left you.” 

. Cullen looked at Hannah, and she retired from the room. Then 
e said,— 

“ You may keep the money, brother. Except this place and what 
is on it, which father had given me before he died, I won’t take any- 
thing by his will. As it seems he saw fit to prefer you so far above me, 
you may have all that he left. Hesaid to me more than once during 
his last sickness that he had intended to make a will, but that you had 
advised against it. I don’t know if he had forgotten that he had made 
one already. I suppose you do.” 

“T’m sorry, Cullen, but I couldn’t help father’s preferences,” 
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“Of course not. I never expected you even to try todo it. You 
were too dutiful a son for such as that.” 

“T don’t understand such talk, Cullen.” 

“Then I’ll explain. I don’t like to talk toa man in my own house 
as plain as I’m going to do now. You’ve been hurting me in one way 
and another ever since I was a child. I have let you do it for reasons 
you couldn’t understand, and wouldn’t care for if you could. But 
father is away now, and I am thankful that before he died I was 
restored to the place in his affections to which, at least equally with 
you, I was entitled. How he came to forget making such a will, I 
don’t know. I don’t doubt you do. If I believed that his wish was 
for you to have near all of his estate, I would submit to your having it 
and enjoying it to the fill of such satisfaction as may be in such things. 
But I do not so believe. I feel entirely convinced that after that 
temporary estrangement, which was your doing, it was not his wish ; 
and, if he hadn’t been deluded by you in some way, he would have 
made an equal partition of his property between us. I won't take 
your two thousand dollars which your good luck makes you ready to 
pay so long before it’s due; and I notify you that now, since none of 
our family are left but you and me, I shall have nothing to do with 
you except this. I have retained Arthur Dabney to look after any 
possible interest I may have in father’s estate outside of what his will 
provided for. If he finds any such, it will be prosecuted just the same 
as_——_—_ 

“That,” Wiley interrupted, “ will be entirely unnecessary, my dear 
brother ; for——” 

‘Oh, the devil! Yonder is your horse.” 

He turned away as Wiley left the house. 

“ Oh, my dear Cullen!” said Hannah, who in another room had 
heard all, “I don’t think I’d have been so rough with brother.” 

“You don’t understand him, Hannah; not at all. He’s lost to all 
honor, let alone natural affection. Don’t say any more to me now.” 





VIII. 


One morning, about a month afterwards, Mrs. Wiley Amerson 
went in her carriage to the upper place. On the way thither she drove 
to Cullen’s gate, and, after calling out Hannah, said that, if it was 
entirely convenient to the family, she would return in an hour or two, 
dine, and spend a portion of the afternoon with them. 

“Certainly, sister Julia. Ill be delighted to have you; so will 
Cullen, I am sure. How are you?” 

“ Not at all well, Hannah, thank you; but I thought a drive out 
here wouldn’t do any harm, and then I wanted to see you and Cullen 
and have some talk with you, him particularly.” 

Cullen was sent for in good time to meet the visitor. 

“Qh, Cullen! sister looks wretchedly. We must treat her just as 
if nothing had happened,—you especially.” 

“ Why, of course, Hannah. Sister doubtless knows that I couldn’t 
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possibly have anything against her, who has no more to do in this 
mean business than any saint in heaven. I hope she’s brought no 
message from her husband; for with him I shall have nothing to do, 
either personally or by proxy. But I shall pay entire respect to her 
feelings.’ : 

“You don’t mean, do you, Cullen, that if she was to tell you that 
she had persuaded brother to offer some sort of a settlement that would 
—that wouldn’t seem to be too far out of the way, that—that at least 

ou wouldn’t consider it?” : 

“‘T’ve told you, Hannah, and I now tell you again, that I’ll take 
nothing from brother as his gift, and nothing under that will. I will 
take from father’s estate, besides what he virtually gave me in his 
lifetime, nothing less than the half of it, and I wouldn’t take that 
except for feeling entirely convinced that father intended I should 
have it. 

“ Poor sister Julia! I know her feelings will be sorely hurt.” 

“Oh, Hannah, do let me be trusted to treat sister aright. I declare, 
he pain me by what you show of your thoughts and wishes in this 
thing. 

e Cullen, you know well enough that I don’t wish for anything 
more than what would be right. You have a family, and—but; as you 
don’t like me to, I will not mention the subject again, hard as it is to 
endure in silence such a state of things.” 

“Oh, well, my little girl, we will have no hard feelings with each 
other about it. I hope, and indeed I rather believe, that it will be 
adjusted somehow, and that in a way not expected by anybody. I’ve 
put the case in Arthur's hands, and whatever is possible he will do. 
As for sister, she is too just and sensible to take offence or feel hurt by 
anything I feel as if I owed to myself to do or not.” 

- The meal passed pleasantly, despite the feebleness of the guest. 
Her words and manners, as always, were the natural outcome of 
womanhood that had had good opportunities for its culture. The shade 
upon her face, hardly deeper than what long had been habitual, indi- 
cated neither embarrassment nor regret for any special cause. She did 
not try to conceal her admiration for the perfect health and excellent 
beauty of Hannah. . , 

“Oh, Hannah,” more than once she said, “ you do look so well! 
No wonder you and brother think so much of each other. As for 
Pearce, he is just perfect.” 

“T thank you, sister,” said Cullen, “for all three of us. I think 
myself that Hannah is hard to beat, and since the boy has come we 
don’t see very well what we could do without him.” 

“T hope he’ll become more and more a comfort to you, brother.” 

After dinner, she said,— 

“ Hannah dear, I want to have some little special conversation with 
you both together, and separately. Perhaps I’d as well have it first 
with brother, if you and he please.” 

“Certainly, sis Julia. I’ve got some things to look after in the 
yard and garden, and will leave you and Cullen for a while. Don’t 

hurry. You and I can have our chat at any time. I wish you could 
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spend the night with us. We would do our best to make you com- 
fortable.” 

_ “Qh, dear, no, child! I can’t do that. We'll call you after a 
while.” 

As Hannah, leading the child, was going-out, Julia said,— 

“What a blessing, Cullen, you two have in each other, and what 
another in Pearce! How various are human lives !” 

Then, not waiting for his answer, she quickly said,— 

“Cullen, within this last month I’ve been—wait a little while.” 

And she broke into sobbing. After recovering, she, sadly smiling, 
continued,— 

“ Bless the good God for tears! Now I can goon. For the last 
month I have been so entirely unhappy that I have not only wished 
but prayed to be taken out of this life sooner than I have been expect- 
ing. I don’t know whether or not you were very greatly surprised at 
the contents of your father’s will, but I must believe so; because he 
seemed to have got fully reconciled to you and Hannah both, andI . 
suspected was more fond of you than of your brother. I want us to 
talk with each other about it in as much confidence as—as is consistent 
with the different relations we bear to Mr. Amerson. Can we not, 
Cullen ?” 

“Certainly, sister. You may speak with what freedom you feel 
to be prudent, and what you say will have my full respect and 
proper consideration. So I shall speak with you; and the first I’d 
like to say is this: I trust you bring no message from brother, at least 
not one in which is a proposal to me of any sort.” 

“T bring no message, Cullen; none. I told Mr. Amerson this 
morning that I should stop by here to-day. I am sure from his words 
that he was glad to hear it. Tell me, first, weren’t you surprised ?” 

“Yes, indeed ; for in his last sickness. father said to me more than 
once that he had been thinking about making a will, but that—but 
that he had decided not.” 

“ Did he give any reason for such decision ?” 

‘“‘ He did ; but, my dear sister, I doubt if—in the circumstances— 
it would be proper to say to you what that reason was.” 

“Tell me, Cullen ; tell me, dear brother. I think you know that 
I ask only in the hope of rendering some service to you, if that is 
possible. But, besides the grief I feel about this matter, I am haunted 
with fears. Tell me, dear, for all sakes.” 

‘Then I will. Father, when entirely possessed in understanding, 
said that he had been kept from making a will by brother, who sug- 
gested that he and I could settle the estate between ourselves without 
need of help from the courts.” 

“Yes, that’s what I was sure of. Cullen, I know what I owe to: 
your brother. What I am going to say is with full sense of that 
obligation. I owe something to you also, and there are debts of yet 
higher, far higher dignity. Cullen, my solemn conviction is that 
your father believed he had no will.” 

“ But, sister, Arthur Dabney, who is a good lawyer, tells me that 
is not what the law calls revocation of a once-existing will, and that 
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any amount of proof of such a belief would have no effect,—wouldn’t 
be even listened to by the court.” 

“Ts that so?” she said, with profound awe. 

‘So Dabney says.” 

Reflecting awhile, evidently studying what words she should employ, 
she said,— 

“ But, Cullen, suppose—for instance, suppose your father actually 
did destroy a paper which he took to be his will. I merely ask for 
information.” 

“T doubt if that would affect the case notably, sister, unless it 
could be proved very clearly that the paper so destroyed had been 
fraudulently substituted.” 

“T don’t suppose that could be done,” she said, in a low voice, 
looking down upon the floor. Then suddenly she spoke with anima- 
tion : 

“But, Cullen dear, you know, at least Mr. Amerson says, that all 
the land out here and the large tract on the Oconee were bought since 
the will, and therefore didn’t pass by it ?” 

“I am aware of that, sister,” he answered, with some retracting in 
tone. 

She regarded him with much eagerness. 

“Tf I could so arrange it, as I’m sure I could, wouldn’t you take 
both of those places?—knowing without a doubt,” she quickly added, 
“ what your father wished ?” 

“T couldn’t take any more than what it would be recognized 
universally that I was entitled to, sister.” 

“ Not for my sake ?” 

‘Not for yours, dear sister, nor for anybody’s, because such an act 
would subtract from my self-respect, by seeming equivalent to a com- 
promise with brother, which I have resolved not to make.” 

“Oh, my Lord! what can be done in this case? Are you, then, 
going to do nothing to get at least some of your rights? I don’t know 
what to say or what to do!” 

She looked around the room in despair. 

“The case is in Dabney’s hands, sister ; but he has my instructions 
not to move in it for the present, no matter what grounds he may 
suspect he has.” 

Her quick sense saw the tenderly compassionate motive of his 
breast, and, laying her head upon his shoulder, she wept and wept. 
At length, lifting herself, she looked into his face with much tender- 
ness, saying,— 

“ My dear brother, I could not invent words to express how much 
I admire your nobility and your gentle true-heartedness. I know that 
if Mr. Dabney should discover, or should believe himself to have dis- 
covered, any grievous fraud in this unhappy affair, you will give me, 
if I then be alive, timely warning. And, Cullen, I won’t ask you to 
come to our house, but you won’t forbid Hannah’s coming sometimes, 
will you, to see me? For I tell you, my brother, I am nearly 

ne.” 

“ Why, surely not, sister. Hannah ought to go to you sometimes, 
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and I’m sure she will wish to do so, unless she should find that brother 
objects.” 

“No, no; he will not object. I’ve heard him say often that 
Hannah was one of the finest women he knew.” 

He said nothing. After a moment, she rose and said,— 

“ Well, I pray to God every day to make some solution of this case 
that will be right for all. I’ll go out and see Hannah a little while. 
There, I see her among her rose-bushes. Don’t come in, child,” she 
cried ; “I’m coming. Hannah,” she said, when she had reached the 
garden, “I’ve had some little chat with Cullen, not as satisfactory as I 
hoped. He won’t make any compromise with his brother. Perhaps 
he may be right, at least for the present, but I hope——” 

“T don’t think Cullen is right in that, sister Julia, and he knows I 
don’t. Of course brother would make such an offer as would be at 
least respectable, and for Pearce’s sake, if not mine nor his own, I— 
but he doesn’t wish me to interfere, and I don’t intend to.” 

A slight shrinking showed that Julia recognized the difference 
between the words and what she would have expected. Then, after 
such comforting assurance as she could find to bestow, and pressing 
solicitation for Hannah to visit her as before, she went away. Imme- 
diately after her departure, Cullen put on his hat and went out to the 
field.. The movement hurt Hannah, even to some resentment. Per- 
haps he foresaw it, but thought well to hinder another discussion, 
knowing that now she would be further than before from according 
with his views. Some of her behavior in the first year of their marriage 
had not been such as his sensitiveness regarded as entirely becoming. It 
had stung him somewhat several times to witness what seemed to him 
her rather indelicate efforts to win the regard of his father and brother. 
So also he had suffered from her occasional allusions to their comparative 
poverty, and intimations that different action on his part would change 
it. Believing yet that her course had been wiser than her husband’s, 
and that Wiley could be brought to terms which, if not just, ought to 
be reasonably satisfactory, she persuaded herself that it was her duty 
to persevere, but to do so with greatest prudence, and in such wise as 
to—as to—indeed, Hannah, in this new view of her powers, and of 
what she ought and had at least a mother’s right to do, could not easily 
have answered to herself as to what. Possibly there might be some 
danger on the line her thoughts were following, but she trusted that 
even that was preferable to inaction and supine submission. On 
Cullen’s return she met him as usual, and in their talk about the late 
visit nothing was said by either with which the other could disagree. 





IX. 
One morning Cullen said,— 
‘“ Hannah, it’s been near three weeks since sister Julia was here, 
and you haven’t been in to see her yet. Don’t you think it’s time?” 
He had got to suspect—and this was true—that she was waiting 
for him to suggest the visit. 
“ T’ve been thinking of it, Cullen,” she answered ; “but somehow 
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I’ve kept putting it off. I’ll go in a day or two, if you think I 
oughtn’t to delay longer.” 

“Why not go this evening or to-morrow? I think I’d go this 
evening, and spend the night. Mimy and I can take care of Pearce 
a one night, and I can spare Jim from the plough better now than 
ater.’ , 

“I’d rather not go this evening ; but, as it’s convenient, I’ll go 
to-morrow morning. I won’t stay all night unless I find that it would 
be a decided pleasure to sister and she urges it.” 

The next morning, after laying out the servants’ several duties, 
putting on some of her best things, she set out in the buggy, driven by 
a negro boy. On the way she speculated much on the happy life that 
must be led in Milledgeville, where she always had wished and hoped 
to live. She could not account for her sister-in-law’s avowed prefer- 
ence of the country, except by attributing it to her poor health, and she | 
reflected with pain, in which she would not have admitted there was any 
anger, that her exclusion from the society for which she almost longed 
could have been prevented by her husband. Not that she loved him 
less; but for her sake, she argued, he ought to be willing to make some 
sacrifice of his own feelings. She was received with great cordiality by 
Mrs. Wiley Amerson, who, after finding that it would be no disappoint- 
ment to Cullen, urged and easily prevailed upon her to remain till the 
morrow. Some relief from the distress of this good woman had come 
from the apparent anxious desire of her husband to make a liberal 
allowance to Cullen, mainly, as he said, for the sake of Hannah and 
her child. As for giving a full half, this he declared he would not, as 
it would be admitting either incompetency or unjust partiality on his 
father’s part, and that his own services in conducting the most of the 
old man’s money-affairs during the last ten years were not worthy of 
compensation. His wife, not misunderstanding him or his claims, yet 
was thankful for the hope imparted by his words that in time a settle- 
ment could be had, and she endeavored to trust that this might be made 
through Hannah. . Admiring Cullen for his spirit of independence, she 
yet thought that perhaps it was well that Hannah took more practical 
views of present conditions. So she resolved to let her and Wiley 
have at least one interview alone with themselves. When he came 
home to dinner, he was very polite to Hannah, and showed satisfaction 
when his wife said she was to spend the night there. He asked civilly 
after Cuilen and Pearce, and evinced gratification when told that both 
were well. After dinner, he said,— 

“Julia, but for some matters of rather pressing concern, I would 
like to remain with you and Hannah. They will need not more than 
a couple of hours. Then I'll come back, unless you and she are ex- 
pecting to go out.” 

They had no such expectation. So he went to his office, and 
returned not long after the time he had set. He remarked that a great 
deal of prudence and patience and magy other things had to be studied 
and practised by a business-man; no doubt about that. His wife 
smiled sadly, seeing the impression upon Hannah of his great solemn 
words. Not long after his return she said,— 
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“Hannah, I’m going out for a while to see a poor woman who has 
been doing some little work for me. You and Mr. Amerson can enter- 
tain each other till I get back, can’t you? I won’t be gone long.” 

“Oh, yes, sister,” said Hannah, with some rural embarrassment. 
She had always regretted her want of the ease she noted in Milledge- 
ville women. 

“Oh, yes,” Wiley said, with polite reassurance, “ Hannah and I 
can manage somehow till you get back, Julia. I’m not much of a 
talker; but Hannah is first-rate at that. J’ll let her entertain me 
while you’re gone.” 

“Oh, brother Wiley !” was all Hannah could think to say. 

After his wife had gone, he proposed to walk into the garden and 
inspect an arbor which had been made of his devising. Hannah, not 
knowing exactly how to treat such an invitation, acceded, and repairing 
thither they sat down upon one of the rude benches within. Then 
Amerson said,— 

“ Hannah, I hope you won’t think too much of Julia’s rudeness in 
leaving the house when a visitor is in it. The poor thing is not in 
good health, as you know, and sometimes I’m afraid she isn’t in her 
perfect right mind.” 

“Why, brother Wiley, sister Julia did entirely right in treating me 
as she did, like one of the family.” 

“She ought to, knowing how I’ve always loved you, Hannah.” 

“Thank you, brother Wiley; I have always loved you as a dear 
brother.” 

She bit her lips when she said it. 

“As a brother!” he echoed, with slight bitterness of emphasis. 
“Curious how things go in this world. THere’s me, for instance. I 
know how to make money, and I make it. I know how to pull 
strings, and money comes to me from other people, sometimes unex- 
pected. But there are things I value more than money, and can’t have 
them. People don’t believe that about me, but it’s so.” 

He looked submissively sad at the thought of having been mis- 
understood by the world. 

“ Why, brother-——” 

“ Please don’t call me brother, Hannah.” 

She started, and looked, as if with some apprehension, through the 
interstices of the encompassing vines. 

“ Listen while I explain to you,” he said, in deliberate, low utter- 
ance, yet not without appearance of authority to command attention. 
“ Hannah, without having any idea of what an unhappy man I am, 
you were about to use words of congratulation, beginning with calling 
me your brother. I was saying just now how curiously things in this 
world went. Now, there is my brother Cullen, a man of excellent 
parts, a handsome man, a man who, I frequently say to myself, ought 
to be the happiest man upon the whole face of the earth, married as he 
is; yet he neither makes money nor tries to make it beyond a mere 
common country support, apparently without any ambition to bring his 
family into town and give them the henefit of a society as good as can 
be seen anywhere in the whole State of Georgia. I don’t say I blame 
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Cullen for having that sort of preference; but it seems curious to me 
when I look at you and think how you would shine if Cullen would 
give you the opportunity. And, Hannah, unless he drives me off 
entirely from him, I mean to make it so that, if he wants to, he can 
make his family participant in all this town affords. If not, I’ll do 
whatever I can for you, in spite of him. He understands his wife no 
more than he understands his brother.” 

Then he took her feebly-resisting hand, and said,— 

‘Hannah dear, while father was in some sort of fret with Cullen, 
he made his will in which he cut him off from an equal share in his 
estate. He was vexed with Cullen because of his want of such ambition 
as he thought his children ought to have. I said little about it, believ- 
ing that when he came to see what sort of woman Cullen had married 
he would either destroy it or make proper alterations of it. He seemed 
in time to appreciate you like I did. Yet after his death I found, 
among papers which he had left with me, that will, which, as an honor- 
able man, I was bound to present in the court. My intention has 
been to make an allowance beyond the provisions of that paper, far 
beyond them; not for Cullen’s sake, who never treated me like a 
brother, and always went counter to my advice, but for the sake of his 
child, and—and for the sake of you, Hannah, whom I love, and always 
have loved, better than all the rest in the whole world.” 

Withdrawing her hand from his, she rose. Presently afterwards, 
Mrs. Amerson, returning by a way in the rear of the grounds, hearing 
suppressed sounds as of pursuit and entreaty, paused, looked through 
a slight opening in the garden fence, then, withdrawing her eyes and 
laying her hand upon her breast, cried, in a low voice, “Oh, Cullen! 
Cullen !” 

. By the time she could reach the house, Wiley and Hannah were 
there. 

“Qh, sister Julia!” cried Hannah, red as any cherry, when Julia 
put a parcel in her hand; “I didn’t know you were going to get these 
nice things for Pearce. He’ll be run mad with delight at them.” 

“T’m glad they please you, Hannah.” 

Cold as it was, Hannah accepted the assurance with whatever 
pleasure there is when distracting emotions, paramount among which 
is fear, are asserting their own. 

That night the invalid, in the vain search for sleep, turned many a 
time on her bed. Yet to her what sleep was vouchsafed was more 
restful than what little came to her guest, who when asleep dreamed 
and when awake wished that she was lying by her husband’s side. 
Next morning Mrs. Amerson appeared not to note the perturbed state 
of mind in which Hannah, after breakfast, made herself ready to leave, 


nor the casting down of her eyes when her husband, suggesting another 
early visit, bade her good-by. 

“‘Good-by, sister Julia. I—I would have enjoyed my visit more 
but for—but for being uneasy about Cullen and Pearce.” 

“Good-by, Hannah. God bless you !” 

Singular the power in some women to assume a cheerfulness they 
do not feel. The Creator seems to have given them this faculty as a 
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means of defence against the consequences of wrong-doings such as 
men may commit, if not with impunity, with infliction of punishment 
too slight to be much feared or cared for. 

“As I didn’t come back last night, Cullen, I know you are not 
surprised to see me so soon this morning. It seems to me that I must 
have dreamed, whenever I slept, the whole night, about you and 
Pearce.” 

“T’m glad you stayed, darling. I and Pearce were as lonesome as 
could be, but he went to sleep by sundown and I before nine o’clock. 
You look first-rate. I believe the visit has done you good. I don’t 
know when I’ve seen you look so rosy.” 

“DolI? I’m glad to hear it. Sister Julia was as good to me as 
she could be, tired and worn out as she seemed last night and this 
morning. She got some nice presents for Pearce. But I must put off 
these things and get my every-day ones.” 

During the rest of the day, though responsive, what time he was 
in the house, to her husband’s caresses, she seemed agitated and dis- 
turbed. He did not remark upon these things, attributing them to 
temporary pain which he knew she felt from thoughts of the different 
conditions of living at the two houses. Not once did she mention 
Wiley’s name. Pleased with this forbearance, he was, more than even 
his wont, demonstrative of his affection. As for Pearce, now going on 
in his fourth year, the serious wonder with which he alternately put his 
hands toward and drew them back from the presents just now come 
from the great city made his mother draw him to her breast and shed 
tears, all of whose meaning was not quite understood even by herself. 





X. 


“ Keep thy heart with all diligence,” said the Preacher, “for out of 
it are the issues of life.” After him the Psalmist sang, “ With God 
the Lord belong the issues from death.”” Unequal to the full compre- 
hension of such words, yet trusting in their divine inspiration, we accept 
them as Thomas 4 Kempis counselled regarding the sayings of the 
ancients,—not to despise them, for “they were not uttered without a 
cause.” It seemed strange, and not very reconcilable with the ideas 
even of pious people, for Cullen Amerson to be struck down in the 
midst of a young manhood so happy and manful and apparently so 
vigorous. Yet the same pious people said that they had not a doubt 
but what it was all for the best, and Cullen himself, from the beginning 
to the end of his sickness, spoke not one word of complaint. 

“Tt’s all right, Hannah,” he said when, in answer to a pointed 
inquiry put to his physician, the latter replied that the case was hope- 


less 


She fell upon her knees at his bedside, and, with affection child-like 
as it always had been, wept bitterly. The outpouring consoled him 
much ; for an apprehension, vague as it was, had been in his mind for 
some time past with a soreness which he could not and would not try 
to explain to himself. He had not asked about what passed between 
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her and Wiley ; but her continued avoiding of any mention of his name, 
and an occasional cloud on her face, had been troubling him. It was 
perhaps well that he had not earlier known all that occurred during 
her visit, because the revelation might have hindered the resignation 
with which he was meeting death. As it was, he heard with calmness 
the confession which she could not withhold. Weak in some respects, 
she had a wholesome fear of gross wrong-doing, and now she felt that 
she could not endure to go without his forgiveness for what, if he had 
known it when in health, might have exasperated him to deadly resent- 
ment against his brother. 

“Tt was not until then, my dearest Cullen,” she said, “that I saw 
the danger of the planning my poor, weak, foolish mind had conceived 
to bring about some sort of proposal from Wiley that might lead to a 
fair settlement between you and him, a thing which I know sister Julia 
desired as eagerly as I did. God knows I did not and could not 
respond in the smallest degree to his feeling, so much stronger than I 
had believed. I did not tell him so in words, keeping before my eyes, 
in spite of the shame I felt, the end I had in view. But on my bed 
that night I called upon my Maker to witness my resolution that such 
as that should never be again. Thoughts of you and Pearce, and 
added pity for poor sister, kept me awake almost the livelong night. 
Her delicate instinct, or something she noticed in my manner or looks, 
made her seem rather less cordial during the rest of my stay, and when 
I left she did not ask me to come again. Oh, Cullen, Cullen !” 

Throwing herself upon her knees, she covered with her hands her 
burning face. During her story his lips quivered several times. He 
now said,— 

“ Hannah, get up, and sit in the chair where I can see your face.” 

She obeyed, and looked with shuddering fear down upon him. 

‘“‘ Hannah, when I and sister are out of the way, if brother should 
propose to marry you, how ig 

Instantly she rose, on her countenance an expression mingled of 
anger, horror, and despair. Placing her hand upon her bosom, she 
looked at her husband as if he had pierced her with a dagger which 
was searching for every recess in her heart. Then, lifting both arms 
high above her head, she cried,— 

“O my God, you know that from the first day when my husband 
was laid upon this bed of sickness my constant prayer has been to lift 
up from it this light of my life and put me in his place! And now 
you let my thoughts be turned away from him to another man, who, 
of all I know and all I ever did know, is the most odious to my heart! 
O you terrible God! If you won’t let me die, won’t you—won’t you 
take some pity for what you see is upon me?” 

She stood panting, looking upon her husband as if he were one 
from another world who had come to judge her. Sad as the smile was, 
never one more deliciously sweet had been upon his face. 

“Come here, Hannah.” 

She let her hand lie in his that had opened to receive it. 

“ Never, never,” he said, “ were you so dear to me. Kiss me.” 


Two days afterwards, with his head upon her bosom, he died. 
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XI. 


The first news that Cullen was sick unto death was so appalling to 
Julia: that her few friends believed that it would rapidly hasten her 
own death. Yet her grief was subdued by thoughts that he would be 
saved the misery of what she suspected to be coming,—his domestic 
ruin. When they told her he was dead, she only said,— 

“ Well, doubtless it was best for the poor boy.” 

Wiley’s behavior in the circumstances was as decent as he could 
make it. No doubt of his being sensibly shocked by the unexpected 
end of his brother, who had gone out of life believing that he had not 
been dealt with fairly ; yet the quickening of his own sense of personal 
security gave what consolation he needed. To several persons he 
intimated his intention to do for his family things which in Cullen’s 
lifetime had not seemed practicable. Not a few reasonably good church 
members admitted to have been struck by the unexpected soft words 
which Wiley spoke of his late brother. 

The forebodings about his wife in no long time were justified. 
Most benign is that one of the ways of Divine Providence wherein He 
leads those whom He is to take soon to Himself to the desire of doing 
some special good that may follow them into the eternal world. The 
prospect of a judgment where every idle word is to be counted makes 
a dying woman, more often than a dying man, feel like forgetting or 
extenuating all evil doings except her own. Things in her husband 
which used to distress her to exasperation did so no longer. If she had 
loved him more, rather if the love indulged for a brief period had not 
been insulted and driven out of her being, the coming of this condi- 
tion might have been more difficult. As it was, the only concern for 
him she felt was that he might be saved from the ruin which she fore- 
saw in the path he was following. Towards Hannah she did not 
indulge a feeling of personal resentment, nor would if she had been in 
robust health. Dissociated in every fibre of her heart from Wiley 
Amerson, she only pitied Hannah as she pitied other poor women who 
were in the habit of selling themselves to him. The compassion begun 
at the detection of Hannah’s weakness had deepened more and more, 
and now, since Cullen’s death, she hoped she saw a way by which 
Hannah and Wiley might atone for all past wrong-doings. 

When she could no longer rise from her bed, her husband spent 
most of the time in the house, and, with her brother and her widowed 
sister, rendered every possible service. Occasional words of comforting 
came from his mouth, which were answered with calm thanks. Selfish, 
earthy of the earth as he was, he pitied her for whom he was obliged to 
feel much respect, and the thought that soon he must see her face no 
more touched him with some feelings of sincere sympathy. He was 
not wicked enough to admit great joy at the going away of one between 
whom and himself what affection had been was long gone, and in that 
presence of death his conscience, that never had been sensitive, troubled 
him no little while thinking of disappointments now past remedy which 
he had wrought. His changed attitude comforted her much, and she 
began to indulge hope of good to him to come, after her own death, 
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from his more satisfactory home conditions. One day, whispering to 
the others around her that she wished to speak with him in private, 
when these had withdrawn she said,— 

‘Mr. Amerson, I want to have some talk with you. It is about 
Hannah, and I hope you will understand my feelings in what I am 
going to say. My belief since Cullen’s death has been that after my 
own, and after what will seem a becoming lapse of time, you and she 
will marry each other ; and what I’ve been wanting to say abont it is 
this. It is not only my wish for it to be so, but it is my solemn belief 
that it will be the only means of reconciling the troubles over your 
brother’s estate. I have thought much, very much, about it, and felt 
it my duty to let you both know my views and my feelings. And I 
want them made known in the community, so that people will have no 
cause to remark on any impropriety of it, or its taking place, as I 
earnestly counsel, with little delay. That’s what I had to say to you.” 

She looked at him with as much calmness as if never a tie of any 
sort had been between them. The shame which so long had been dor- 
mant in his being came forth, making him shrink before those dying 
eyes. When he had somewhat recovered, he said,— 

“Why, Julia! why, how can you talk to me in that way? I 
didn’t—I couldn’t believe you thought so poorly of me. Hannah? 
Why, Lord he’p me, I can’t talk, and I can’t bear to hear you talk, 
about my marrying with Hannah, or anybody else.” 

“‘ Why not, Mr. Amerson?” she asked, in a tone cold as her cold 
hand. 

“ Because—because it’s a thing I can’t even think about; and I’ve 
no idea that such a thought was ever in Hannah’s mind. Good Lord, 
Julia!” 

She looked for several moments at his evident embarrassment, and 
then, in a tone almost masculine, said,— 

“‘T’ve been supposing that at least you had been so expecting, and 
I wanted both to know that my wish was for the speedy fulfilment of 
your expectations. If in this I was mistaken, the case is indeed an 
unhappy one. I don’t think you can doubt that Hannah would marry 
you if you were to ask her. If you do not, she is to be ruined. Oh, 
Mr. Amerson! you put wrong, more than one wrong, upon your 
brother which will have to be atoned for in some way. The dear boy 
died not knowing the kind and extent of some of it, and without 
suspicion of what would have seemed to his generous nature far the 
greatest. During his life, playing upon the weakness of his wife, whose 
loyalty he was too pure himself to suspect, you—to what extent you 
corrupted it, only you two and the Creator know. I did hope that the 
feeling you had for her might, after my death, be made honorable by 
legitimate sanction. As it is—oh, Hannah! poor Hannah! That’s 
all I have to say now: please ask them to come back.” 

He knew then that either she had witnessed the garden scene or 
that it had been reported to her by one of the servants. He could not 
but feel the shame, yet he was thankful that his apprehensions were 
groundless that she had asked for the interview for the purpose of 
threatening exposure of what she knew about the pretended destruction 
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of the will. Without asking his leave, she sent a messenger to Hannah 
begging to see her once more. It was a blessing she did so. In a 
brief conversation they came to understand each other fully. When 
told how Cullen had died, the invalid said,— 

_ © Blessed be God! Oh, Hannah, you have taken out of my heart 
the thorn that pained the deepest ; and, my dear child, I have prayed 
earnestly that Cullen’s family may recover what has been taken from 
them. I trust it will be so; I cannot foresee how, but I know that 
God regards with peculiar watchfulness the things done to widowhvod 
and orphanage. That’s all I can say. I am thankful that you and 
Mr. Amerson will never marry ; but, Hannah dear, I hope that when 
the doings in all that unhappy affair are brought to light, you will try 
to see that he has some chance to avoid absolute ruin in this world and 
in the next.” 

At her death her husband shed some real tears. The brother and 
sister went away in continued ignorance of the greatest miseries which 
= had inflicted upon her who now was beyond their sympathy and 

elp. 





XII. 


The two plantations, the large tract adjoining Cullen’s and another 
on the river, having been purchased by Pearce Amerson after the execu- 
tion of the will, did not pass by it, and to that extent he had died 
intestate. Dabney’s counsel had been for Cullen to apply for letters 
of administration, although knowing that, as the law prefers always a 
sole administration to a joint, much more to two divided and hostile, 
Wiley, if he should contest the application, must prevail. In such 
event Dabney hoped for some result, if no other than increased exas- 
peration of the public mind by the way he meant to discuss his conduct 
in the court-house. If he did not contest, it would evince fear, or at 
least a sense of weakness. Then it was well to make the issue as dis- 
tinct and as hostile as possible, so that people would think and talk 
about it freely. Already he had alluded to the will several times on the 
streets, in the hearing of town and county people, and been pleased at 
the sight of their indignation. He was not a Leryn of distinguished 
ability, but he was studious, courageous, vigilant, and entirely honor- 
able. Cullen, because of his affection for Wiley’s wife, had resolved to 
make no public movement during the remainder of her life, which he 
foresaw must be brief. His lawyer, when not occupied with the affairs 
of other clients, went upon what deer-shooters call still-hunts, wherein, 
without the sound of halloo and hound, quarries may sometimes be 
stolen upon. Cullen’s death intensified his interest in the case. He did 
not ask of himself all the reasons. One day, thinking what sort of 
man Gus Rachels was, he went into the “ Big Indian.” The owner 
being alone, he said to him,— 

“Gus, I’m sure you pitied Cullen Amerson in being put out in the 
cold by his father, and that you sympathize with his widow and child. 
It occurred to me that occasionally, between cups, as they say, you 

Vor. L.—4f 
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might hear things that it would be worth while to make a note of. If 
ou do——” : 

“Mr. Dabney,” with cold quick interruption he answered, “I don’t 
think it’s my business to try and pump people that takes drinks at my 
counter. I-rather feel like it’s my duty to try and protect ’em ag’in’ 
being hauled up for what they thoughtless might say when taking of 
my drinks. . Yit, if anything happen that I can help Hannah, that her 
mother is my own dear cousin, in a way that’s perfect fair and hon’ble, 
T’ll let you know. I’m jest as sorry for Hannah as I can be, and my 
opinion of Wiley Amerson is that he’s the crowdinest man on them 
that’ll let him they is in the whole of Bald’in County. If anything 
happen to Hannah’s advantage in a way that’s fair and honor’ble, I'll 
let you know about it. But my advice to you would be to study up 
Owen Carruthers, that know more of Wiley Amerson’s business than 
any other man, either in the town or in the county. Little account if 
Owen be in gen’il, he’s one not to talk ag’in’ anybody, special them has 
been good to him, and he have to be squeezed like a body have to 
squeeze a red grasshopper to git the molasses out of him. Yit, when 
he answers at all, he answers the truth, nigh as he can come at it.” 

“Thank you, Gus; although I didn’t come in for that purpose, I 
believe I’ll take a julep.” 

“ Don’t you take it without you feel like it, Mr. Dabney.” 

“Why, of course I feel like it, or I wouldn’t have asked for it. 
What do you mean ?” 

“ Nothing, Mr. Dabney, exceptin’ of I don’t want to be paid for 
what little help I can be to Hannah.” 

“Come, now, Gus, don’t misunderstand me. Don’t make the julep 
if you think I’m trying to buy you. Really, I don’t care for it; but, 
as I happened to be in here, I thought I’d take it. I’ve got enough 
confidence in you to believe that it would take nothing beyond your 
sense of right to make you willing to help anybody that you believe 
to have been wronged.” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Dabney.” 

Then, taking especial pains, he made up as nice a thing of that sort 
as a man ever drank in that or any other county. 

On Tuesday of the following week, in The Southern Recorder, a 
Milledgeville weekly newspaper, appeared applications by Hannah 
Amerson for letters of guardianship of her son Pearce, and for similar 
of administration de bonis non (as such matters are styled in the law) 
on the estate of Pearce Amerson, lately deceased. hen these were 
noticed by Wiley Amerson, he smiled with some scorn. After reading 
them again and again, he blamed himself for not sooner going to 
Hannah. This he would have done but for supposing she preferred he 
should keep away until after a decent interval.. In his calculations 
about her, marriage had been given not much thought, mostly because 
he did not regard it as necessary, and partly because of the encumbrance 
of her child, who some day would become a man. Not doubting that 
she would marry him on the asking, he regarded this movement as an 
indication of fretfulness at his delay, and a threat, that unless he mar- 
ried her he might expect troublesome litigation. Therefore he decided 
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to call upon her and see what was to be seen. The next week, his wife 
having been dead something over four months, under pretence of some 
business at the further place, on his return he came to the gate, alighted, 
fastened his horse to one of the trees, and went into the house. Hannah, 
noting as he passed, had prepared herself for the visit which she was 
sure he would pay. Never had she looked more lovely. Her widow’s 
garb, with the tasteful white cap and cape worn by married women of 
the period, set off her complexion and figure to excellent advantage. 
A sudden suspicion, raised by her manner, that she whom he thought 
to use and delude according to his purposes of every sort may have 
gotten beyond his power, quickened his admiration for her to the degree 
that, if found necessary, he would marry her with small delay. 

“My dear Hannah,” he said, not a little embarrassed, “ I’ve been 
wanting very much to see you. How are you, Hannah? I never saw 
you look better.” 

“T’m very well. I suppose it was on business you wished to see 
me?” 

“ Business? Why, yes, some little business; but I also wanted to 
talk to you about other things, among them a message that poor Julia 
left for you.” 

She answered his look with one which showed she knew the value 
in a man’s eyes of such a woman as herself, and was neither surprised 
nor digpleased at the admiration now exhibited. 

“ A message from sister Julia! I’d like to hear that first.” 

Wonderful the gift in women, even those not much cultured and 
not familiar in the world’s artificial ways, to act for definite purposes 
strange parts. Before hearing further words, excusing herself prettily, 
she rose and retired into another room, where before the mirror she put 
another ornamental something upon her neck and shoulders. Return- 
ing and reseating herself, she looked at him as if she hoped the message 
meant good for both. 

“Well?” She spoke between archness and becoming solemnity. 

“Julia wanted me to bring the message soon after—that is, that 
was her request.” 

“ Why didn’t you bring it, then?” Casting down her eyes, with her 
hand she brushed at an invisible mote upon her shining black silk gown. 

“Well,” more embarrassed, he continued, “ the truth is, Hannah, it 
was of a kind that I thought perhaps you’d rather not hear it quite 
yet, although she made a point of asking me to not put it off, stopping 
to consider what people might have to say about such things taking 
place sooner than some might have expected in the circumstances.” 

She could not repress the deep blush that suffused her cheek. Mis- 
taking its cause, he felt exceeding glad. 

Brushing away her tears, she asked,— 

“Can you tell me her reason for such anxious haste, and whether it 
was mostly on your account, or on mine?” 

“On account of both, Hannah. Julia seemed to have found out 
somehow the feeling I had for you.” 

“But what about me? From what you say, she must have believed 
that all I needed from you was the asking.” 
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Some paleness took the place of the redness that now retired from 
her face. The bearing down of her eyes upon him seemed to confound 
him, so unexpected was the attitude taken by her. Difficulties in his 
mind having appertained only to calculations as to what would be best 
for himself, doubt suddenly raised, added to the sight of her beauty, 
which never before had seemed so enticing, created and every moment 
stimulated eagerness to have her. Blundering in his words, he replied,— 

“ Why, of course, Hannah, Julia—I don’t know what reason she 
had for it—but she seemed to believe that—that you and I both would 
be likely—that is, in time—that both of us might think such a thing, 
in all the circumstances, the best thing to do.” 

“Then, according to your notion, sister Julia, who in all her pre- 
vious lifetime kept herself outside of schemes of every sort, undertook, 
while on her death-bed, one for you and for me, and even, as you say, 
was anxious about it.” 

“Why, Hannah, you—you know what sort of woman Julia was?” 

“Yes,” she answered, looking upward reverently. “I knew her 
partly before her last swift decline, but not until then did I know how 
far she was above the lot in which she lived. That her end was not 
long ago, I suppose was because the good God meant to show to her 
what, for His sake, she could endure. Knowing the blessedness of 
suffering to an innocent spirit, He let it fall upon her in many ways; 
but the sorest pang no doubt was when she was led to suspect some- 
thing between you and me. That it should have moved her to feel and 
to express such a wish as you report showed that she was absolutely 
ripe for the kingdom of heaven. I would wonder at your repeating 
her words to me, except that from what I know of you I could not 
wonder at anything you would do on the line of compassing any 
purpose of your own.” 

Her calmness was as of one disposed almost to smile. 

“ Hannah,” he spoke rapidly, “such talk surprises me more than 
What can you mean?” 

“ How came sister Julia to suppose that I’d marry you? Did you 
tell her you thought so?” 

“TI did not. I suppose—I’ve told you what I suppose about it. 
Julia was worried about the way father left his will, and I’ve no doubt 
she thought that was the best way to make things equal between us.” 

‘“‘ Did she know of that scene in the garden when you behaved so 
to me the last time I was at your house before Cullen died ?” 

“‘ Of course she didn’t.” 

“ But she did. She saw it, and that was what made her ask you to 
marry me after her death, and as soon as possible. Did you promise 
her that you would do so?” 

“My Lord, Hannah! How could a man, a man that had any 
feeling, make such a promise to—at such a time as that—and in such . 
circumstances ?” : 

“ Did she intimate to you that unless you made some sort of com- 
promise about your father’s estate you might have to submit to terms 
different from what now I understand you to propose ?” 

“‘She did not. She was very anxious for a settlement, and———” 
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“ Didn’t warn you in any way? However, that is a question which 
perhaps I ought not have asked. I take it back. I noticed that 
you didn’t show any regret when I told you of Julia’s seeing you kiss 
me in the garden.” 

“‘ Why, there was no great harm in that, Hannah.” 

“She thought there was, and that was why she advised you as she 
did. What is your opinion now as to whether I told Cullen of it or 
not ?” . 

“You may have told him, for all I know.” 

‘You didn’t believe at the time I would tell him, that I warrant.” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“But I did tell him; yet not until he was taken sick. I did not 
before mainly because it would have incensed him so that he might 
have killed you. I am thankful that I did not, and that the telling, 
except for a moment, took nothing from the peace of his dying. In 
your terms to me now,” she continued, with coldness that awed him, 
“did you intend to include any allowance for Cullen’s child ?” 

“ Lord, Hannah, isn’t Pearce your child too?” 

“‘ Let me make a proposal in my turn.” 

There was something approaching cunning in the kindly smile with 
which she submitted her terms. 

“Tf you will go to the court-house, take that will and destroy it, or 
if you will make over to me and Pearce half the property left by your 
father, I will——” 

She paused, as a wily trader, after some tentative words of proposal, 
waits and watches their effect. 

“Oh, Hannah! That’s a great deal harder than I had any idea 
you would be with me.” 

The look she bestowed him he interpreted to mean that she was 
revolving whether or not she should insist, or retract a part. The 
property he was bargaining for was suddenly advanced in value and 
in costliness before his eyes, yet he must adhere to his practice of 
chaffering over the price. 

“Yes, harder than I counted on,” he said, sorrowfully complaining. 
“ Arthur Dabney has been putting you against me, I just know he has. 
He never did like me, somehow ; I never knew what it was for, except 
because I never gave him any of my business to attend to.” 

“No, Arthur Dabney has been only acting as my lawyer. We'd 
as well drop the subject.” 

As she was rising, quickly asking and prevailing upon her to 
remain, he said eagerly, — 

“ Hannah, I didn’t know till now how much I loved you. If I 
promise what you say, you won’t want to put it off?” 

“Oh, no: we will meet as soon as you please,—to-morrow, if you 
say so,—at Arthur Dabney’s office, and have the papers signed.” 

“ Which of the preachers would you want me to bring with 
me? Dve no choice myself between Baptist, Methodist, or Presby- 
terian. 

“Why, what need is there for a preacher? I should suppose that 
any other respectable person could be witness.” 
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Her blank gaze, assumed to perfection, indicated much surprise at 
the question. 

“Why, Hannah,” alarmed, he said, “I don’t—I’m afraid I’m not 
quite understanding you.” 

“T doubt if you are.” 

“What was your meaning? Wasn’t it that if I’d do what you said, 
you'd marry me, and without delay ?” 

“Not at all. It was that I’d instruct Arthur Dabney to dismiss 
the proceedings already begun in court, and forbear from starting others 
of which he has been thinking.” 

He sank back in his chair, pale, abject. Her look of scornful piti- 
lessness exacerbated his every evil passion. Both rose. As she moved 
from him he started to follow. Turning, with dilated eyes, she said,— 

“What do you mean ?” 

“ Hannah! I must—I can’t live without you !” 

His arms were lifted, and his look was that of one with whom it is 

erilous to a woman to be alone. She stepped briskly to the door, and 
called loudly to Mimy, her cook. 

“ Comin’, Mis’ Harnah.” In another minute, the woman, huge, 
sleeves rolled upon her vast arms, appeared. 

“T don’t know why you wanted to call that nigger.” 

“You can go back, Mimy. I only wanted to know if you were 
there. Keep where I can call you if I need you.” 

“ T’ve no answer,” she said, turning to him, “to make to your last 
remark, except to suggest to you not to repeat it. Is there anything 
else on your mind to say to me, on the line of our business ?” 

She was not quite ready to dismiss him, having some other things 

to say. 
Lifted somewhat from the deep of the pit into which he had been 
cast, anger and sense of the need of removing whatever suspicion she 
had that his proposition had been made with any apprehension of the 
consequence of litigation over the will, with what coolness he could 
assume, he said,— 

“Well, Hannah, your conduct took me so much by surprise that I 
got a little mis-put just now. I’m all right again. Of course you 
don’t expect me to do anything about the property after what’s passed, 
As for what Arthur Dabney is to do with what he’s begun, and what 
you hint he’s thinking about beginning, if he was a better lawyer he’d 
see that none of it, not a thing of it, can come to anything. I don’t 
deny, and God knows I don’t want to deny, but what you and your 
child are entitled to your part in what land father bought since the 
making of his will; that you and he will get ; but, as the executor of 
the will, I shall be the one to attend to that.” 

“T don’t expect of you anything except what you know you'll be 
driven to do. Wiley Amerson, you are worse than I took you to be. 
I had the notion once that by conciliation on the part of Cullen and 
myself you might be induced into a settlement which would not be so 
grossly unfair that he might not accede to it. He knew better, because 
he had known you so long. I believed that my behavior towards your 
father and you had done much to remove the prejudices both of you 
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had against me when I married Cullen. I didn’t dream but that 
everything was right until after his death, when you produced that will. 
Then I thought, foolish as it all was, to conciliate again, hoping, but 
not fully sure in my mind, that such action, undertaken in the interest 
of my husband and my child more than of myself, was excusable. I 
was well paid for it. I knew you cared nothing for your wife, but I 
did not suspect you capable of such conduct. I am thankful that my 
motives in what I did were understood by Cullen and Julia, and that 
I had lost none of their affection. Poor dear sister Julia did advise 
you to marry me, but she died knowing it to be impossible. She did 
not tell you her changed views, because in the little time afterwards she 
felt that all her thoughts must be occupied in preparing to meet her 
God. How you could have stood up before her and taken that advice, 
knowing the motives for giving it, only God can tell. Another thing 
I know. Your notion then was not to marry me. That is recent, 
beginning with last Tuesday’s issue of The Southern Recorder. If you 
had been a true man, you would not have thought of marriage to any 
woman in so short a while after your wife’s death. Your avowing it 
to me shows you to be a savage, and what you would attempt now, if 
you were not afraid, shows you to be even worse than that. As for 
your threat about what you will and will not do about the property, I 
know, as everybody does, that you will get all and keep all you can. 
You may not know it, but the very last thoughts given by that good 
woman to her husband were fear of ruin to him for his evil doings. 
She told no facts to criminate him, because she was true to the man 
who had outraged her. Go, sir. You let your father die with a blot 
upon his name which you could have hindered ; after defrauding your 
brother of his rights, you would have put dishonor upon his name, and 
would now put it on his memory; you neglected and shamed a wife 
who was as one of the very saints; and now, seeing you cannot gain 
another end you had in view, you are going to try to oppress yet further 
the survivors in your family. If it be God’s will to allow it some 
time longer, so be it; but I haven’t a doubt that in the end His pro- 
tection will be upon me and mine.—Mimy, Mimy, come,” she called 
aloud. 

Without a word of answer he went away. 

“ What Marse Wiley want ’long wid you, Mis’ Harnah? I hear 
you talkin’ so seyous an’ sollom-like.” 

“ Nothing very important, Mimy. I called you to let him know 
that I thought it time for him to go.” 





XIII. 


Dabney decided that, with Hannah’s consent, he would get assistant 
counsel, He was moved to this the sooner by the apparently enhanced 
confidence in the- looks and gait of Amerson when he happened to 
meet him upon the street, and by one or two bits of pleasant raillery 


from Watson, his lawyer. 
“‘'What’s the use, Dabney,” said the latter, one day,—“ what’s the 
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use of your pretty widow wanting letters of administration on those 
two pieces of land? There can’t be any difficulty about dividing them 
fairly. My client wants nothing but what is right. At least so he 
says. Looks like you and she want to make a little fuss about nothing.” 

“No, Mr. Watson, we are not quarrelsome persons, and, like your 
client, we desire nothing but right.’ 

‘“‘ Well, I don’t blame you much for wanting to be a little noisy 
over small matters. I was that way myself when a young lawyer. 
Except for the awkwardness, not to say nonsense, of having two 
administrations, I don’t know that I’d oppose your application. But 
if the court understands the law of the case, which they seldom do, they 
won’t grant them, whether I oppose you or not.” 

“Thanky for your generosity, Mr. Watson. I'll be careful not to 
put too high a tax upon it.” 

“ Tsn’t she a beauty, though? I saw her in Rainer’s store to-day, 
and, on my word, I don’t remember ever seeing a finer-looking woman. 
Why, the fellow blushes !” and he laughed heartily. “ Well, well,” 
seeing that Dabney barely smiled, “don’t mind my joking, Dabney. 
If there is to be much of a war, each of us doubts not that the other 
will fight fairly : you know that, Dabney.” 

“Certainly I do, Mr. Watson.” 

“ By George,” soliloquized the elder when they had separated, “ I 
forgot that Dabney was a beau of the widow when she was Hannah 
Enlow. His blushing shows that the thing has broke out on him again. 
Well, if she ever gets to want another husband, as such a woman can’t 
help, and a pity it would be if she could, she’ll never get a better than 
Dabney.” 

The application for letters was meant mainly as a notice to the 
public as well as to Amerson that Cullen’s widow intended to make 
every possible issue with his administration of the estate. It was well 
Dabney thought to keep the matter in people’s minds, hoping that 
from their discussions things might be gathered which would seem to 
justify an attack upon the will and at least force Amerson to such a 
compromise as he could advise Hannah to be content with. The more 
he reflected upon Watson’s words indicating quasi-acquiescence in the 
application, the more they seemed suspicious. The difficulties in the 
case seemed to him to grow more various, subtle, and intricate. 

Seaborn Torrance habitually attended the Superior Court, which, 


“in the dozen and more counties of which the circuit was composed, held 


spring and fall terms. No lawyer in middle Georgia was regarded as 
more able than he, particularly in the conduct of cases involving com- 
plicated issues. Besides very high admiration for him, Dabney had 
some affection, having gotten more than once from him timely sugges- 
tions when trying cases. The Inferior Court, limited to the county, 
also held two sessions in the year. This court had civil jurisdiction, 
except as to land, co-ordinate with the former, and sat as a Court 
of Ordinary besides. It was composed of five justices elected by the 
people. Often suits of great importance were instituted therein, be- 
cause, as the judiciary allowed to parties two trials, those dissatisfied 
with the rulings of officials without learning in the law could appeal to 
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the higher tribunal. Therefore lawyers from other counties seldom 
attended. It was on business outside that Torrance came to the town 
on the Saturday before the court at which Haunah’s application ex- 
ted to be considered. Dabney, grown more anxious, called upon 
im one night at Huson’s. He found him in good case, having settled 
his business satisfactorily and gotten a good supper. When Dabney 
had made his statement, he said,— 

“Yes, yes. You see how things come around, Arthur. Wiley 
Amerson cheated out of near two thousand dollars a client of mine in 
Hancock, there on Island Creek, nigh the Baldwin line. It was too 
late when the poor fellow came to me to do him any good, but I sent 
word to Wiley, and I know he got it, that I meant, if I lived, to try 
to pay him back. And your client is Billy Enlow’s daughter in the 
Oconee district. He was a poor man, but an honest. They said she 
was a beauty. By the way, didn’t I hear she used to be an old sweet- 
heart of yours? eh, Dabney? However,” he went on, not seeming to 
notice the seriousness on Dabney’s face, “let’s to the business. Now 
as to the fee, I’ll leave that to you, only that I’ll take no retainer, but 
trust to the contingent. Would that be satisfactory to the widow?” 

“Why, of course, Mr. Torrance, more than satisfactory. She’d 
hardly think she ought not to insist-——” 

“No, no. You see, I want, if I can, to get even with Amerson, 
and then, my good lad, I want to help you; for it’s a case that if we 
can put it through will give a good shove to the reputation you’ve 
already got.” 

“Why, my dear Mr. Torrance, I don’t know how to thank 

“Don’t do it, Dabney, at least in words. Let’s talk now about 
what you’ve done, and then what’s to be done. Cussing ain’t much of 
a habit with me, though I sometimes do blaze out, as I felt once or 
twice like doing when you were stating the case just now to me. But 
it’s a’most Sunday, and my wife would feel in yet more scolding mood 
if she knew that I’d been cussing Wile Amerson. So let that go for 
the present. As for the application for administration, my counsel is 
to let that rest awhile. hen the time comes, we'd better apply for 
letters in full, leaving out de bonis non. That, you see, Watson will 
construe as an admission of the will’s validity. See, Dabney ?” 

“I do now,” Dabney answered, smiling. 

“No harm done; no harm done. You let the case go by, Monday. 
I don’t believe I’d go in the court-house at all. That will put them 
to thinking that we feel content to bide our time to strike for higher 
things. People will talk about the infernal case, and you must keep 
your ears open. There isn’t a shadow of doubt in my mind that there’s 
fraud somewhere; and if there is, why, you and I have got to find 
where it’s hid. What’s the use of being lawyers if such a fellow as 
Wile Amerson can keep blinding the eyes of both of us with his filthy 
dust? He’s as sly as he’s rascally, but he can’t rub out every single one 
of his tracks. His courting the widow so soon, coarse dog that he is, 
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shows that it was more than one bird he was after, and that he’s 
anxious. You work up the case, and let me hear from time to time 
of your discoveries. Note little things as well as big. Have you ever 
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looked at that will? No? Well, I want to when I come again. 
My observations have been that about all such villanies inanimate 
things used in their consummation sometimes give signs that, minute 
and slight as they are, if a man will study them closely, seem to point 
to lurking-places which it is worth while to ferret. I knew Pearce 
Amerson,—a rough man, and in his old age made too aspiring by 
Wiley. But he was upright,—at least he was always so regarded,— 
and I have no idea that he meant to delude in saying he would die 
intestate. He believed that he had destroyed that will. How its 
destruction was prevented we’ve got to find out. If we do that, other 
things will follow. The law and the public are against disturbing such 
dispositions, however capricious and unjust; but if we can show that 
at the time of the execution old Amerson’s mind was laboring with 
unfounded prejudices against his son for marrying as he did, it will go 
hard if we can’t at least divide the jury and afterwards drive Wile to 
some sort of compromise ; and if we can put on his tongue the spring of 
that influence, we’ll bring an action of slander ancillary to other pro- 
ceeding. In hunting such a rat as Amerson, we’ve got to employ every 
a trap, dead-fall, shot-gun, and bane. Eh, Dabney? Eh, my 
ry ? 

Without waiting for a response, he continued,— 

“Well, that'll do for to-night. I feel like there are other things 
on my mind to say, but T’ll wait till they get into clear shape. I’m 
tired. Come by after breakfast in the morning, and we'll have another 
chat before I start. Sunday, I know; but we are now engaged in 
getting out of the pit, not an ox nor an ass, but a widow and an orphan. 
Heigh-ho! the meanness is in this world! Still, I like to live in it, old 
as I’m getting, and with all I’ve seen in it.” 

After he had gone the next morning, the young lawyer felt, and so 
assured his client, that the case was stronger than he had hoped. 





XIV. 


Mr. Flint had spoken in public of the will in such terms of blame 
that Amerson began to avoid him. Dabney, hearing of this, asked 
Rachels to request him to call at the office when he next came to town. 
So on the next Saturday, his day for coming in, while sipping his first 
toddy at the “ Big Indian,” Rachels said,— 

“Uncle Lishy, Squire Dabney was in here not long back, and he 
asked me to tell you, the first time I see you, he wished you'd stop in 
his office, as he wants to have a little talk with you about a matter.” 

“Squire Dabney!” said the customer, setting down the tumbler 
which he was raising. “Why, what do he want along of me, you 
reckon, Gustus? I never had no business with him, exceptin’ to git 
him to draw up a will for me, and I paid him for that, like I allays do 
for everything as I go up. Did he say what it was about?” 

“No, sir; but I got the idee somehow it might be about the Amer- 
~ will. He never let on in them words, but somehow I gethered 
that idee.” 
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“ Pearce Amerson’s will! Why, my Lord! I got nothin’ to do 
long of Pearce Amerson’s will, exceptin’ I were one o’ the witnesses, 
and I ben sorry for that ever sence I heard how ag’in’ Cullen it went, 
that were my favor-ite ’mong his two boys, and I told Wile so. But 
that’s every blessed thing I had to do with it.” 

“Tt mayn’t be that, Uncle Lishy. As for that will, it’s a shame it 
were ever made, and it’ll be a pity if it ain’t broke.” 

“Come, now, Gustus, come, now, I can’t foller you fur as that. A 
man’s will’s his will. The law say that, and it won’t let her be broke 
onlest they is mighty plain good reason for it. The law, they tell me, 
is very p’inted in sech a case, which and it ought to be.” 

“That may beso ; but s’pose the old man thought he done destroyed 
it after making it, and s’pose he were hendered from destroying it by 
somebody unbeknownst, which to my opinion that’s so.” 

“ Ah, Gustus, but such as that have to be prove pine-blank. It’s 
a troublesome case all round. Poor Cullen! but it ain’t a-hurtin’ of 
him now. Yit there’s his widder and orphin child that it seem ruther 
hard on them. I been a-hopin’ they’d compermise it, which as for 
breakin’ a will dry so, because it don’t read accordin’ to what people 
think they’d do if it was them and theirn, I can’t but be ag’in’ sech as 
that. I got a will myself which some mayn’t like when I’m gone, and 
the beginnin’ of a example o’ breakin’ wills out and out, ’ithout up and 
down good reason, I can’t go to that extent myself. Well, I’ll swallow 
the balance of my toddy, and then go and see what Arthur Dabney 
want with me.” 

Repairing to the office and assigned a chair, he took from his pocket 
a biscuit, and said,— 

“ Arthur,—I call you Arthur because you was raised right there by 
me, and you’ve never talked nor done like you feel like you got above 
your raisin’7——” 

“ That’s right, Mr. Flint. ‘That’s what I prefer you to call me.” 

“ Jes’ so; be it so, then. I were goin’ to say that Gustus Rachels 
told me you wanted to see me, and so I’ve come; and if you hain’t a 
objection to it, I’ll eat a biscuit, because I’ve jes’ now took a toddy at 
Gustus’s ‘ Big Injun,’ as they call it, and she ain’t goin’ to do me the 
good benefits I’m a-countin’ on from her ’ithout I put a little somethin’ 
on top of her where she went, if you’ll excuse me.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Flint; make yourself entirely at home. I thank 
you for coming. I only want to chat with you a little about the old 
man Amerson’s will. An unfortunate piece of business, wasn’t it ?” 

) “Very onfort’nate, and a onexpecteder to me I don’t ric’lect.” 

“‘T had heard that you were much surprised and a good deal dis- 
tressed by it. Indeed, so far as I can hear, everybody in Baldwin 
\, County is,—except, of course, Wiley Amerson, who thinks he has 
everything in his sling, as they say.” 

“ His father before him were an ambition kind of a man about the 
gittin’ o’ prop’ty and holdin’ on to it. There’s where Wiley got it. 
Now his mother were differ’nt, and Cullen he took arfter her. A fine 
boy, a oncommon fine boy! It weren’t right; that is, to my opinion, 
which business it’s none o’ mine; but to me it don’t appear right ; but 
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there it is, you see, Arthur. Now, that will you writ for me, one 0’ 
my sons ain’t a-goin’ to like it when I’m out o’ the way, but the law, 
you know, is ag’in’ the——” 

“ That’s all perfectly true, Mr. Flint. Regarding your will, other 
people, whether John thinks so or not, will say it was right, and cer- 
tainly there can be no suspicion regarding it. This case is very different. 
In this there has been great fraud somewhere, and it is of utmost im- 
portance to find out what it was. I wanted to see you and ascertain 
what you might remember in your intercourse with Pearce Amerson to 
show that he had not such preference for Wiley over Cullen as that will 
indicates.” 

Mr. Flint stooped carefully, picked up a crumb, and, going to a 
window, threw it ont. Resuming his chair, he said, smiling,— 

“My old ’oman frexwent gives me a scold about drappin’ crumbs 
about; but as to that, I don’t know as I know anything exceptin’ what 
everybody know in our settlement. The old man Amerson were mon- 
st’ous fond o’ Cullen, seem like to me, till he got married to Harnah 
Enlow, when seem like soon arter that he got put out ag’inst him ; but 
then, in no long time, about a year or sech a matter, I thought he had 
got riconciled to him, and even a-includin’ of Harnah. I know he 
was monst’ous proud when their baby come and they named it arter 
him ; that’s what make it all ’stonish me so. Why, sir, I’ve heard him 
up till not two months before he taken sick, of frekwent a-goin’ on 
about Harnah, what a fine, industr’ous wife she were to Cullen, and 
turnin’ out so fur better than he ben a-expectin’ from what some people 
had told him about her.” 

“ Did he say what this was, and from whom he got it?” 

“ Well, I can’t ric’lict egzact; but somehow it were that he have 
heard Harnah were a kind o’ frolicky, frisky, that didn’t keer much 
fur—well, the upshot were, she weren’t too good, and were danger 
of her fetchin’ down the family, after Wiley have lift it up, and so on, 
which I told him I could of told him all the time that Harnah were a 
perfect jeweld of a girl myself, if her parents was in mod’rate circums’es. 
As for where’d he got his idees he had at the offstart, why, I’1l have to 
—well, the people in the settlement says, and my old ’oman among 
’em, they all says he never got ’em from nobody but Wile Amerson 
hisself.”” 

“No doubt about that, Mr. Flint. Mr. Amerson did not tell you 
what was in his will ?” 

“No, bless your soul, no; nor I never ast him.” : 

“ Did he ever say in your hearing that he had destroyed it, or that 
he meant to do so?” 

“No, not as I’member. He were not a man to talk about what 
he’d ben a-doin’ and were a-meanin’ to do, and I never ast him, it not 
bein’ any o’ my business.” 

“T was not in court when the will was proved. You were, I heard, 
and testified to the old gentleman’s entire soundness of mind.” 

“Oh, yes; I were the only witness there. Billy Lilly he was dead, 
you know, and that rattlin’ Owen Carruthers he were the t’other, and 
he were laid up with one o’ his rheumatiz spells, that come on him 
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sometimes by his takin’ no keer o’ hisself. Pearce Amerson’s mind 
were as sound as it ever were, certain and sure, and it kept so long as I 
see him to talk with him, if I’m any jedge.” 

“Yet he told Cullen, several times, a month before he died, and in 
the presence of Cullen’s wife, that he had no will, and that Wiley had 
persuaded him against it, saying as they were only two, both of age, 
they could divide the estate between themselves.” 

“Ts that so?” he asked, in much solemnity. 

“It is.” 

“Well, then, there’s obleeged to be somethin’ rotten some’res. 
Pearce Amerson were a truth-tellin’ man, albe, like me, he were not a 
perfessor o’ religion. If he said them words, he believed ’em.” 

“ The difficulty, Mr. Flint, is in establishing this. Cullen is dead, 
and could not testify if alive; neither can his wife. The law, as I told 
you, will stand to a will that is fairly made, but the law never lends 
countenance to fraud of any kind. ‘That it is in this case deep, black, 
and damning, there cannot be a doubt; and the people of that settle- 
ment where Mrs, Amerson was born and brought up ought to take 
some pains to help in finding it out.” 

After somewhat of further conversation, Mr. Flint left the office. 
When ready to start home he repaired again to the “ Big Indian.” 

“Gustus, you was right about what Arthur Dabney want with me. 
It’s a mighty ticklish case, take it all around; ticklisher than I even 
thought. If Wile don’t mind, he’ll git into hot water before it’s done 
with. If I was him I’d compermise, and I’d do it speedy.” 

“As soon as I heard it, Uncle Lishy, I knew rascality was some- 
where. As for Hannah, and I’m not saying it because she’s my kin, 
but it’s a perfect shame how her character was handled by Wile Amer- 
son to begin with ; but I did think the old man had got over it. And 
he had. I know he had. Now, I’ll tell you what I’m going to do, 
no business of mine if it is. I’m going to make it my business to find 
out all I can. People is excited about this cussed concern, and I’m 
going to inquire among all I come across what they know that’ll be of 
any use to Hannah and her child.” 

Faster than usual Mr. Flint, as if to keep up with Rachels, drank 
his toddy. When he had finished, looking at the tumbler sorrowfully 
and turning it slanting as if to find if another drop might not be within 
it, he said,— 

“ Right, my son, right. If I weren’t a old man, I’d do the same. 
And I ain’t that old I has to keep my mouth shet complete. Gustus 
—you—may ” After uttering these words doubtfully, he con- 
tinued with decision, “No. I won’t take any more, albe my mind 
have got egzited about this thing. I’ve got a good ways to ride, and 
I must take a level head along with me.” 

Then, having obtained victory over the temptation, he smiled with 
much satisfaction, and said,— 

“‘Gustus, you want to know how come I not to be a drinkin’ man, 
that’s to say a hard-drinkin’ man, as everybody know Lishy Flint 
always is a person as try to be respectable, and keep respectable in the 
handlin’ o’ sperrits, and mighty sildom, if he say it hisself, he let it git 
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beyant him, that it ruther run in the family from away back to be-apt 
to knock sperrits too heavy for their good? Well, I’ll jest up and tell 
ou. When I weren’t no more ’n a boy, I found out, like the rest o’ 
the Flints, that the taste of sweetened dram was powerful sweet, not 
-only in my mouth, but in my throat, and in my very jaws all the way 
down ; and so when I got a man and knowed I could git it whensom- 
ever I wanted it, I made up my mind I’d never take it when I see I 
wanted it too bad. Of course, ’ithout the colic or some ’nother case 0’ 
sickness. Well, sir, the rule have worked wonderful. It’s a hard one 
at the offstart, but if a man’ll jest determ’ to keep a stiff upper lip he 
can foller her. That’s what I done straightforrards. Many time 
somethin’ happen and my jaws gits to a waterin’ and a solid achin’ for - 
a dram, then I clamp ’em together tight, and I says to ’em, ‘ No, jaws, 
you want it too serwigous,’ and so I let it go. It’s the only safetest 
way to them that has a nat’ral strong likin’ for the article. I’m not 
a-denyin’ that this very minute, sech is the egzitement on my mind, 
that I wants one nother, and that strenious ; but I’m too old to begin 
to break my rule at this time o’ day in my life. God bless you, 
Gustus! You make’em as good as I ever want to taste; but far’ you 
well, Gustus.” 
He bestowed a kind look of farewell upon the decanter, then, 
resolutely closing his jaws, came out, went for his horse, and rode away. 








XV. 


The most welcome of the few persons who visited at the house of 
Mrs. Carruthers was Rachels. Yet he seldom went there except when 
Owen was down with his rheumatic spells, that had become more fre- 
quent lately because he had been in possession of more pocket-money 
than was usual, and so was in condition to resort to drinking-places 
other than the “ Big Indian.” Suspecting where such supplies came 
from, Rachels ruminated upon them. His untiring kindness to the | 
wayward cripple, not counting those of other kinds, had given rise to 
much gratitude in the mother. Her chief income was from a two- 
thousand-dollar State bond bearing eight per cent. interest. Her black 
woman, Sally, besides home work, did washing and other outside jobs, 
for which the neighbors paid more than liberal prices. Then she 

raised more vegetables and got from the cow more milk than the family 
needed, and the surplus was easily disposed of. The cottage was on 
the street south of the Capitol square. It had a ground-floor, on 
which were the kitchen and Sally’s bed-chamber. Above this were 
two rooms, a small parlor, and another serving for both eating and 
sleeping. To these one ascended by steps leading from and along the 
street, fronting on a narrow portico, on which mother and son some- 
times sat of summer evenings. From a corner of the rear room a 
flight of winding stairs led up to the attic where Owen slept. The 
place was kept scrupulously neat, even the back yard and the garden, 
wherein, besides vegetables, were fruit-trees and grape-vines. Last of 
the few slaves once belonging there, Sally was devoted to her mistress 
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and always ready to apologize for Owen’s shortcomings. Whenever 
he was late returning home at night, she persuaded his mother to bed, 
and, comfortably nodding the while, awaited him. On his return, she 
let him in softly, had something hot in the kitchen ready if he desired 
‘it, cautioned him against disturbing the sleeper, and, after he had been 
disposed of, went to bed and slept like a baby. Awakened at cock- 
crowing, she rose with alacrity, made her fire, and had breakfast ready 
the minute it was wanted. 

When Owen’s rheumatism was upon him, a couch in his mother’s 
chamber was laid, which he accepted with more or less complaining 
during his confinement. Between mother and son had grown at last an 
understanding that prevented domestic strife. The latter’s irregular- 
ities were never commented upon there, except between Mrs. Carruthers 
and Sally, whose excuses and palliations were, under Heaven, the best 
consolation to the mother. 

“Mistress,” Sally said many, many times, “when Marse Owen 
come home, er he are fotch home top-heavy by Marse Gus Rachels, 
it ain’t bercause he des wanted to git so; it’s bercause he’s ’flicted and 
can’t hep it, en dat ain’ so mighty of’n. Now, you know yourself it 
ain’, en you carn’ deny it. It mos’ly when he git money from dat Mis’ 
Wile Am’son ; dat when it mos’ly air.” 

“ Yes, and I wish the poor boy had never seen him.” 

“Ah, well, my miss, de Lord’]l perwide; de Scriptur say dat.” 

One night, after Owen had been in bed near a week, Rachels came 
in. A visit from him always gratified the widow and was flattering to 
Owen. He demanded and got a fresh coverlet, and so disposed him- 
self as to appear a becoming object of sympathy. The visitor, well 
understanding his soft feeble words of greeting, after shaking hands, 
passed on to the fireplace, where his mother was sitting, took a chair, 
and chatted with her about several matters in the town. In a little 
while he said,— 

“ Missis Carruthers, everybody seems to have their opinion about 
the way the old man Amerson left his property, and I thought I’d ask 
what you thought of it.” 

“ Why, Mr. Rachels, I do think it’s the very outrageousest and the 
meanest will that I ever heard of anybody’s making, be they respectable 
or disrespectable.” 

“ But, ma!” cried Owen, as if impatient at another of her oft- 
repeated expressions in the matter, “ you won’t consider that the law 
of the land lets everybody do what they blame please with their prop- 
_erty when they’ve done with it themselves.” 

“So I’ve heard you say often, my son, and been told so by other 
people. But I can’t help from having my opinion that it is a pity for 
a man to give a’mighty nigh every bit of his property to one child, and 
him not a-deserving of it nigh as much as the other that’s cut down to 
what in comparison is a little scrap.” 

“You are perfectly right, Missis Carruthers,” said Rachels, turning 
a look of mild rebuke towards the couch. “Such as that isa pity, and 
gen’ly it’s founded on some sort of devilment, some’res ; and it’s another 
pity that devilment can’t always be found out. People all over the 
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county is disgusted with such treatment of Cullen Amerson, who was 
worth more than a cow-pen of the sort of Wile, and him now dead, but 
leaving a widow and child.—Owen,” and he turned directly towards 
him, “you ought to know something about that will-business. You 
was one of the witnesses.” 

“Yes, Gus, I was. As for the old man Amerson not being in his 
cound senses, there weren’t any sort of doubt about that.” 

“‘ Nobody denies that; but the question is how come he to make 
such a will, and the question is what he done with it afterwards, Did 
you know what was in it when you signed it?” 

“That I didn’t, no more than Billy Lilly and old man Flint, not 
one grain.” 

' " Didn’t you never hear the old man and Wiley talk anything about 
it? 

“ Well now, Gus,” removing the coverlet from off his breast, 
“there’s such a thing as that a man ought to be ruther particular in the 
way a fellow talks about anything that he wasn’t expected to talk at all.” 

“ Owen, just right here, before just me and your mother, you might 
as well come down off that high horse, which it’s no occasion for you to 
be there at such a time and on such a matter. You know I’m after no 
meanness in trying to git you to say what you oughtn’t. You've got 
to tell some time in the court-house what you know. I can tell you as 
a friend, that never tried to do you any harm in your life, that your 
telling me what you know won’t hurt you, and it may do good when 
it’s mighty plain some good ought to be done if it can be done.” 

“ Lord, Gus Rachels,” he answered, with some scorn, yet showing 
that he felt that he was with his superior, “ I’m on no high horse, and 
don’t want to be. You know I know you're a friend to me—and ma, 
—the best we’ve got; and I’m not afraid you want to get me into 
difficulties, I know monst’ous little about the thing anyway, and——” 

“ What did the old man say to Wile about making the will ?” 

“You interrupt a man that way, when I was going on to say that 
I did happen to hear the old man say, one time, and not but one time, 
that if that piece, Hannah Enlow, expected to get any of his property, 
she’d find herself disappointed. She might disgrace the family, he said, - 
but she’d get nothing by it. He said them words, or some like ’em, 
one day as he came in the office room when I was busy writing, from 
out the back room, where him and Mr. Amerson had been talking to- 
gether for some time. I don’t think he saw me. If he did, he didn’t 
notice, but went on out. That was the day before the will was signed. 
That’s every blessed thing I know about it. When he come in the 
office with Billy Lilly and old man Flint, he just called for that paper 
from Mr. Amerson, and then signed it, and called on us to witness it, 
and then him and the other two, when the thing was over, they got up 
and went straight out the office.” 

“ He left the will with Wiley, didn’t he? and you saw what was in 
it afterwards, didn’t you ?” 

“Yes. Of course I did. I had to do with all Mr. Amerson’s 
orm what times I was with him, copying, and doing one thing and 
another. 
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“Copying ?” 

“Yes; he keeps copies of nearly every business paper he’s got; 
letters and all. You don’t know as particular a man as Mr. Amerson 
is about his papers.” , 

“Did you ever hear the old man say anything about the will after- 
wards ?” 

“Yes; I’m a-telling this to you, Gus, as I’d tell to not another 
soul, because you want me to, and I know you’re not going to use it to 
hurt. It ain’t much, nohow. About a year afterwards the old man 
come in the office. It was, if I remember, about the time Cullen’s 
child was born, and he said he wanted to get that will and burn it up, 
because he had come to the conclusion that he had been entirely mis- 
taken when he made it.” 

“ Didn’t say what about ?” 

“ No ;—that is—well, he just said he wanted it right away. Mr. 
Amerson said it was at the house, which it was; and he said that when 
his father come over that night, as he done nearly every night, he’d 
hand it to him.” 

“ Didn’t say anything against destroying it?” 

“ Not one word. He was perfect calm, and seemed unconcerned. 
That’s every single thing I ever knew about the plagued thing. And 
I hope you'll not put any more questions to me about Mr. Amerson. 
You don’t think it’s right for a man that’s been a man’s clerk to be 
talking about his business to other people, do you? Surely you don’t, 
Gus Rachels? You wouldn’t want to be treated so yourself by your 
clerk.” , 

“TI wouldn’t care one everlasting cent how my clerk answered 
questions put to him for good reasons by any honest person, provided 
he answered the truth and no lies.” 

“ All men ain’t like you, Gus.” 

“No, and I’m thankful to not be like Wile Amerson. But there’s 
one or two more questions I’m going to put to you, whether you want 
me or not, and whether you’ll answer them or not, straight up and 
down. You'd better, I tell you, for your own good, and I’ll call on 
your mother right here to say if she don’t think I’m right.” 

“Certainly I do,” she answered, with much earnestness. ‘“ Law 
me, Owen, you do talk so strange to the man you know is the very 
best and truest friend you’ve got in this whole world, or your mother 
either. Why, Owen, your poor father would try to rise out of his 
grave if he was to know that in all this miser’ble business you had 
done anything you was ashamed for Mr. Rachels to know.” 

“Great goodness alive, ma!” he said, with intense petulance, throw- 
ing off the coverlet to his feet, and kicking it against the foot-rail. 
“The idea of pa coming out of the graveyard to haul me over the 
coals about Mr. Amerson, when I’ve got no more to do with his busi- 
ness than the man in the moon, except that I worked for him as faithful 
as I could as nigh like he told me, and he paid me for it, and has always 
been kind to me.” 

“As nigh like he told you. How was that?” asked Rachels, 
ignoring his passion. “‘That’s one of the things I’m going to ask you.” 

Vou. L.—47 
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“T don’t know as I’l] answer that, sir.” 

“Yes, you will, sir. Owen Carruthers,—if it’s got to that we must 
call one another sir, and our full names,—I’m a-telling you no lies 
when I tell you that I wouldn’t like to swear that a certain person who 
his name have been called here to-night mayn’t before this thing’s over, 
he mayn’t have to move out o’ that big house he’s got now to his lone 
self, and, after his head’s cropped and he’s put into striped jacket and 
breeches, ockepy awhile that big buildin’ in sight of it along of a crowd 
of them that’s in the same fashion. For nuther God .Almighty nor 
man is going to stand such behavior always. Now, I’m not a-saying I 
believe—because I don’t believe—you’ve done anything, that is, any- 
thing that’s a downright a intentual helping in Wile Amerson’s devil- 
ment; but if you has, you’d better get to undoing it, soon as you can, 
and not wait to have to be made to do it, and then take the conse- 
quences, if you think you can stand ’em. Arthur Dabney’s going to 
begin again on the case, and he’s got Seaborn Torrance to help him, 
and you ought to know just as well as you’re named Owen Carruthers 
that you couldn’t no more dodge Seaborn Torrance on the witness-stand 
than you can dodge death when he come and lay his paw on your 
shoulder.” 

“My good Lord!” cried Mrs. Carruthers. Owen shuddered, but, 
rallying somewhat, he whined,— 

“ My sakes alive! I thought the man come here to see me about 
my sickness, and, ’stead of that, here he is a-trying to tarrify me. Gus 
Rachels, if you'll wait till I can get over these cussed crooks and pains 
in my legs I’ll answer every everlasting question you can find the words 
to put to me. But I’m not going to lay here and be pulled at like a 
handle of a dry pump where ma is, that you know women can’t keep 
anything to theirselves, and if 

“No,” interrupted his mother, “let it come now. I’ll go down in 
the kitchen. The Lord know, my poor son, I don’t want to hear any- 
thing that’s very far contrairy to what your poor dear father, and me 
too, as to that, we both of us tried hard to f’warn you.—You Sally,” 
she said, going to the steps descending to the kitchen, “ put another 
stick of wood on that fire, and fix to make me a cup of tea.” 

“T wish you hadn’t begun talking about that business before ma,” 
said Owen, when she had retired. 

“T done it to let you see how important it was, and I done it to. 

et some help from her in making you do your duty.” 

‘“‘T don’t need women to help make me do my duty.” 

“Most men, me among ’em, needs all the help they can get. You 
may think you’re a exception. Other people don't. Your mother 
have suffered right smart on your account, but it’ll pull her barder than 
she ever have been pulled, when Wile Amerson’s behavior about that 
will’s brought up in the court-house, and’ her only child’s found to 
know about it, and wouldn’t tell, till it was screwed and twisted out 
of him on the witness-stand, like a rabbit out of a hollow tree.” 

“T told you I’d answer your questions. Fire away. Godamight 
knows I never done anything I’m ashamed of. There’s some things I 
oughtn’t to tell, because I weren’t expected to tell ’em. J don’t see 
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what good it’s to do, but you insist on it, and I’ll empty myself inside 
out if you want me; only I don’t want what I say repeated where it'll 
get to Mr. Amerson.” 

“ He won’t know anything about it till he hears it from the stand.” 

The questions put were answered with promptness and clearness, 
convincing Rachels of the youth’s entire sincerity. 

” Well, Owen,” he said at the end, “I’m truly thankful that what 
you done you done innocent. I’m no lawyer; but, to my opinion, 
when Seaborn Torrance get hold of some things you tell me, he’ll make 
Wile Amerson feel like the very rafters of that court-house is in danger 
o’ coming on him, without he stand from under.” 





XVI. 


No action had been taken on Hannah’s application for letters of 
administration. 

“That can wait, Dabney,” Torrance had said. ‘“ My counsel is to 
let it wait, until we can see what the inventory is to be. That I hope 
Mr. Wiley Amerson can be induced in time, with a little gentle per- 
suasion, to make. He mayn’t do it without some persuasion ; so we'll 
let that wait, my lad.” 

He had been kept informed of the work of the junior counsel, and 
his opinions as to the value of what discoveries he had made. When 
it seemed good to him to begin operations, he wrote the following letter : 


“Sparta, April 8, 1834. 
“ My DEAR DABNEY,— 

“Tf it wasn’t that I’ve got to go to Augusta on a matter that will take 
me a week and more from home, I’d go over to Milledgeville and have 
another talk with you about the Amerson business. But it isn’t worth 
while. You can do as well without as with me for the present, and 
there’s no need of further consultation about opening fire. Your 
management of things has been capital all around, and I want you to 
tell the lovely widow I said so. Do you hear? 

“The plan we've agreed upon I am sure is the best. Make appli- 
cation at once for letters of administration out and out on both estates, 
and have citation issued returnable to the same term of the court to 
produce the will for proof in solemn form. I agree with you that it is 
not worth while to go into Chancery, at least for the present, as Amer- 
son would of course swear off the equities in our bill. I send you a 
paper with grounds for our caveat, which, if you think they are ample 
and clearly enough expressed, file. Alter, or add to, as you may see 

roper. 

i I am still of the opinion that it would be well to bring an action 
for words, notwithstanding they are barred by statute. You can put 
in the writ a count alleging their repetition within it. Don’t put the 
damages under a quarter of the old man’s estate. If nothing else, it 
will add to the scare the other proceedings will give him, and he’s such 
a devil that, among other weapons, we’ve got to fight him with fire. 
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“T’m anxious to take a look at that paper. I was glad to hear it 
was in the scoundrel’s own handwriting. I thought he was too smart 
not to avoid the suspicion that will raise. 

“What you write of Carruthers’s sayings I regard as of utmost 
importance. The motive of Amerson in having the copy made as it 
was, if we can handle the thing right when we come to trial, will be 
obliged to appear a fraud, notwithstanding such a habit with others of his 
papers. My judgment is that when his father demanded his will, and 
was put off until night, the copy was substituted, which he, taking for the 
original, destroyed. This is obliged to be the case unless the old man 
lied out and out, which nobody believes. I must see the paper before 
we come to trial; and I want to have an interview with Rachels about 
Carruthers. I'll try to get over to Milledgeville some time before 
court; if not sooner, the Saturday before. Meanwhile, Rachels, who 
can do it better than anybody else, should have an eye on Carruthers. 
Be sure that what he got out of him becomes known to nobody, not 
even Mrs. Amerson. When Amerson is struck by our three first licks, 
it will make his hair rise, and it will be of some importance if Car- 
ruthers can be kept away from him as much as possible. Whether he 
suspects anything or not, he’ll be doing something to keep the weakling 
in his interest. You needn’t be surprised to get through Watson an 
offer of some sort of compromise. atson is a first-rate lawyer, and 
not a bad man. If he suspects his client of fraud, he’ll make him com- 

romise if it’s possible. That should appear to be not desired. See, 
Dabne ? see? 

“s Wall, I don’t know when I’ve written so long a letter before. I 
despise to have such a thing todo. But I’m more interested in this 
case than I’ve been in one for a long time, and it’s not only for our 
fair client’s sake, but for yours, my dear boy, and because I owe 
Amerson a shaking which I want to pay, with interest and costs, dog- 
gone him. 

“Tf anything very special turns up, let me know, and, if it’s worth 
while, hop in your sulky and drive over here, unless you think it 
important for me to be there, in which event I’ll try to come,—go, I 
mean. Excuse all my grammar; I was too busy with other things, 
when a boy, to learn much of that.. By-by. 

“ Yours, etc., 
“SEABORN TORRANCE. 


“‘P.S.—See here, Dabney, don’t you fail to tell Mrs. Amerson what I 
told you. If you do, I’ll tell her you asked me to prop you up in her 
esteem as much as I could, conveniently. Really, my dear Dabney, 
you have managed this thing admirably, and you are entitled to the 
just appreciation of your client. 8. T.” 


The proceedings begun in the Court of Ordinary required thirty 
days’ notice by publication in the county newspaper. Civil suits must 
be filed in the Inferior Court clerk’s office twenty days before the term. 
Dabney, Torrance approving, decided to have copy and process of the 
last put in the hands of the sheriff, with instructions to serve them 
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upon Amerson on the day of the appearance of the advertisment of the 
other in The Southern Recorder. 

There is a curious combination of cowardice and bravery in men 
like Amerson. It seems wonderful what risks they will take when 
considerable moneys or other stakes as precious are at the end of the 
perilous roads they undertake to travel. There seems some degree 
of insanity in their audacity. Amerson had learned to stand with 
apparent calmness before outspoken, severe, angry condemnation of 
some of his practices, and, when it was over, turn away and go about 
his other business. It was the unexpectedness of the civil suit, far 
more than the newspaper advertisements, that made him pale in the 
presence of the sheriff. For a moment he was thrown off his guard ; 
yet in another his long white teeth appeared behind a sardonic smile, 
and he said,— 

“Old saying, Mr. Ennis, when it rains it pours; but I think I’ll 
be able to show the people of Baldwin County that it isn’t anything 
but a shower after all the thundering. I don’t know what made my 
father give me the biggest share of his property, unless because he 
thought I’d take care of it. I don’t know that you know it, Mr. 
Ennis, but Hannah knows that I have been always ready to allow, and 
allow more than she could have any lawful right to calculate on. 
Cullen knew it too, before he died, that, being my own brother, I 
couldn’t but think a heap of. But it looks like, now, that she just 
simply wants to bother me and persecute me, when she knows perfect 
well that there’s no woman I think more of than her, being as she is 
my own and only brother’s widow. It looks rather hard, Mr. Ennis.” 

“Of course, Mr. Amerson, you understand my persish, which I’m 
simple a officer of the court, and isn’t supposed to know anything about 
the merits of the case.” 

“Certainly I do, Mr. Ennis; and you’ve been sheriff long enough 
to know that often where there’s a great cry there’s mighty little wool, 
as I’ve no doubt you’ve heard the expression. I’ve always respected 
you, Mr. Ennis, as a man and as a sheriff, not to say anything as a 
friend. Occasionally, I wouldn’t undertake to say how often, it’s been 
my pleasure to help you in your election and other times and things, 
in trifling little ways, we won’t say how, it not being worth while. I 
hope that next time they won’t press on you so hard. But if they do, 
I’ve no doubt you'll know who are your friends, and that they’ll con- 
tinue to stand up to you. Good-morning.” 

Yes, he made a point always to have the sheriff on good terms with 
him. In the case of this one, who in his too yielding indulgence to 
defendants in execution had several times been ruled for not having the 
money in court, Amerson had come to his rescue. 

“Yes,” soliloquized the official after he had turned away, “ you 
has holp me sometimes when you knewed wasn’t any danger, although, 
which you don’t believe I know, you voted ag’ins’ me when I first 
got in, and you’d ’a’ done it again last time, exceptin’ you see I had 
the field. Go ’long, Wile Amerson. You’ve been dodgin’ and bam- 
boozlin’ the hounds so fur. Go ’long.” 

Amerson repaired straightway to Watson’s office, a large room 
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opposite Rainer’s store, to which steps led from the street. The lawyer 
noted at once his perturbation and the slowness of its relief from 
assurance that nothing was to be apprehended from the action for 
words unless proof was made of their utterance within the last six 
months, With some coldness he said,— 

“Mr. Amerson, I hope that the words charged in this writ were 
not spoken by you at any time. I’ve taken your case believing that 
your hands had been—well, I’ll say, moderately clean, with intent to 
see that you got all of your legal rights. It’s not my business to inquire 
how your father came to make such a will, against which I find there’s 
a good deal of feeling in the county, and there’s no sort of doubt that 
it is obliged to be sustained if your recollection of the facts as you’ve 
told them to me is entirely accurate. The fight against you is going 
to be serious. You see that Mr. Torrance is of counsel in the case: 
he’s a man of very great capacity, and who, at least in attack, is not 
one to waste his powder unless he believes that something is to come 
of it. You’ve said to me that you wouldn’t be opposed to a com- 
promise that might not be too unfair. Let me tell you what I’ve been 
turning over in my mind. Your wife’s dead, and so is Mrs. Amer- 
son’s husband. Why not let the whole dispute be settled by your 
marrying her and adopting her son? Such things are done very often. 
You’re both young, and as for her, why, she’s a beauty, whom any 
man might take and give boot. How would that suit? Who knows 
but that’s what she’s driving at in the end she finds she can’t do better? 
You’re old enough to understand that women have more than one 
string to their bows.” 

The client’s eyes gleamed during the utterance of these words, then 
in a low eager voice he answered,— 

“Mr. Watson, if you could arrange that, I’d double the fee I’ve 
promised, and, if it’s necessary, I’d double that Mr. Dabney is expect- 
ing to get.” 

Smiling, the lawyer replied,— 

“T don’t think, if I were in your place, that I’d make such an 
offer to Dabney. Indeed, I wouldn’t care to do it, myself. Dabney 
is rather a ticklish sort of fellow about taking fees, as it were, over the 
left shoulder. Then some people say he wants the widow himself.” 

Noticing the pallor on Amerson’s face, he continued,— 

“ But, if you wish, I’ll feel of him, and there’s no doubt that he 
will not try to hinder Mrs. Amerson’s acceptance of your proposal, 
whether she may incline to it or not. At all events, it won’t do any 
harm to make it. On reflection, it may do you some good, even if it’s 
rejected, provided it becomes generally known. You see, it will be the 
amplest apology and compensation you can make for any words they 
may prove you to have said against her. You seem to be in earnest 
about it.” 

Looking down for a moment, Amerson took from his pocket a 
handkerchief and wiped his eyes. Then he said,— 

“Mr. Watson, I’m going to tell you something. I’ve loved 
Hannah ever since she was a girl, and I’ve never loved anybody like I 
loved her. Don’t ask me why I didn’t marry her, as I could—at 
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least as I thought I could have done. She had nothing but herself, 
and I—well, I was ambitious to get rich, and the more I’ve got the 
more I’ve been disappointed. My wife that’s dead saw how it was, but 
she was a good woman, and not healthy, and after Cullen died she said 
on her death-bed that she hoped I and Hannah would marry. I told 
Hannah that six months ago, and offered to settle on her a good part 
of father’s property, but she as good as ordered me out of her house. 
It’s impossible; but I’ve got to that, Mr. Watson, I’d be willing to 
give up mighty nigh the whole of that property if I could get her.” 

His voice and lips trembled with the excess of his passion and its 
hopelessness. After a moment’s pause, he said, in argumentation that 
seemed to his counsel really pitiable,— 

- “You say, Mr. Watson, that people say Mr. Dabney wants Hannah 
for himself? Why, does it seem reasonable to you that Hannah would 
take up with a man that’s got nothing except what little he picks up 
at law, when, as I tell you, she’s a woman that’s always loved fine 
things and wanted more than she could get? You see how fine she 
dresses now when she comes to town, which she can’t afford, and which 
she knows Mr. Dabney couldn’t begin to allow her without they won 
this case, which they can’t, as there’s the will to show for itself. As 
for suing me for slander, it’s done for nothing else but to scare me.” 

‘‘ And perhaps to drive you to a compromise.” 

“T hope that’s it, Mr. Watson ; and you know my terms,—that is, 
we can figure on it, and see what you think is the best way to put it.” 

After some pause, Watson said,— 

“Mr. Amerson, on reflection, I believe I’d rather not make to 
Dabney a proposal of that kind, and I’m sure it wouldn’t be the very 
best for you to do it. Why not make it directly to the widow, either 
by yourself or through some friend? Isn’t there some one who is 
friendly to all parties whom you could trust with it ?” 

“T wouldn’t like, myself, to go to Mr. Dabney about it, or for you 
either, because, from what you say, he’d be against me. The old man 
Flint is a friend of Hannah, and he used to be a good friend to me. 
Once or twice he’s told me I ought to compromise the case somehow, 
because he knows they can’t break the will, which he signed as a wit- 
ness, and he tells everybody that mentions it to him that he never saw 
father in stronger mind than he was on the day he made it. I don’t 
know, but I think he might advise Hannah to take my proposition.” 

“The very man! The very man! Among other reasons for that 
is that if his mission fails he’ll be sure to circulate it, and that will take 
off some of the prejudice against you. Will you see him?” 

“T’d rather it would be you, Mr. Watson. The old man would 
take it as a compliment if you was to send for him, and you’d know 
better than me how to talk to him, and, besides, it’]] bolster him up 
more on my side when he’s told, in the way you know how, that I 
want to be reasonable.” 

“ All right. Do you get somebody to tell him I want to see him.” 

After an understanding as to the precise terms in which to put the 
—> Amerson left the office. As he stepped upon the side-walk, 

nnah, leading her son, was passing. Glancing momentarily at him, 
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she immediately turned her face away, and proceeded on. He stood 
gazing at her as she went. When she entered one of the stores, he 
sighed, and, turning, walked rapidly in the direction opposite. In 
that moment the wish to possess her was greater than that of prevail- 
ing in the law-suit. 





XVII. 


The next day following was one of what Mr. Flint used to style 
his Saturdays for going to town. After his incipient toddy and usual 
chat with Rachels, he repaired to Rainer’s, and, taking one of the split- 
bottomed chairs which stood always within for the accommodation of 
customers, removed it to the side-walk, seated himself, and began upon 
one of his biscuits. 

“Oh, Uncle Lishy,” said Mr. Rainer, “I forgot at the minute of 
howdying with you to tell you that Captain Watson was in here 
yesterday, and he asked me, if he didn’t happen to see you himself, to 
tell you he’d be much obliged if you’d step in his office, as he wanted 
to have a little talk with you about some business, he didn’t say what.” 

Pausing at the bite he was in the act of taking, he said— 

“Why, what—you say, Jeems, he didn’t name the business he 
wanted with me?” 

“ Didn’t even hint what it was.” 

“My me! these lawyers! Why, Arthur Dabney he send words 
to me sometimes he want to see me, and now here ’tis Squire Watson 
he’s a-sendin’ Ais words. Look like they think somethin’ of Lishy 
Flint’s opinion, if he zs old and a’mighty nigh wore out.” 

“Ah, Uncle Lishy, you’re not so old that people don’t appreciate 
your judgment ; and I hope it will be many a year before you will be.” 

“Thanky, Jeems, thanky. If I don’t oversize my own jedgment, 
sech as the good Lord give me, seem to me like she’s jes’ the same 
she’s allays been, that is, for strenk, a not countin’ in my ric’lection, 
which mayn’t be quite up to what it used to be. Well, arfter I git 
through with my biscuit, I’]] peeruse over and see what the business is.” 

Watson was pleased at his readiness to undertake the delicate 
mission, backed by terms which Mr. Flint would not say were fair; 
that was not the word. 

“No, Squire Watson, I should name ’em lib’l, high liber’l. To 
give Harnah a fourt’, and her child a fourt’, him to pay lawyer fee 
and cost on both sides, and settle on Harnah five thousand dollars of_ 
his own prop’ty, is terms which if they ain’t lib’l I don’t know what 
is lib’l; but it only go to show, Squire Watson, what a young ’oman 
that’s putty and is hard to git can do with a feller that want her the 
distracted bad way that Wiley Amerson show hisself by sech a offer, 
which I’m obleeged to acknowledge that it make me see more gum in 
Wile, and more gizzard, as the sayin’ is, than I thought he have. 
They tell me he never seemed to keer so pow’ful much for his wife ; but 
she were a plain female and ruther sickly, while Harnah—I see her this 
very mornin’ at her ma’s, where she’s a now a-visitin’, and I declar’ 
she look gorgis as a pink and bloomin’ as—I come mighty nigh sayin’ 
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as the moon. I'll see her this very evenin’ on my way back, and I 
shall talk to her like I’d talk to my own child, which she have always 
been a’most like one of my childern, and I shall rip’sent the case 
in the true light of settlin’ quoils and disputins’, which never looks 
well in no family. Yes, Wile, I see now, ain’t quite the froggy feller 
he’s in gen’! been took for. I’ve been for compermisin’ this thing from 
the jump, and I’m thankful that the way seem like openin’ for it.” 

“ Mr. Flint, I am very glad to hear you talk with so much dis- 
cretion and with an eye both to business and kindness. I haven’t con- 
sidered Wiley Amerson as bad as some people pretend to say, especially 
of late. When his father died, he didn’t think it would be quite 
becoming in him to tear up the will that had been left with him for 
safe keeping, and go about telling people that the old man hadn’t sense 
enough to know what to do with his property after working fifty and 
sixty years to get it.” 

“ Why, in the name of the good Lord, Squire Watson,” cried the 
old man, lifting his arm with energy, “in course not; in course not ; 
and it’s what I been tellin’ people, that as for Pearce Amerson not 
bein’ in his right mind, it’s simple foolishness. If he weren’t a smart 
man, long as I see him, I’m a fool and allays has been, which nobody 
that know Lishy Flint has ever went down so low as to make any sech 
a insinooation ; and as for if so be Wile did put the old man ag’ins’ 
Hannah, which if he done it, as some say he did, he oughtn’t ; but if 
he did, if this don’t ’mount to takin’ of it all back and more besides, 
I don’t know what do. Ain’t that the way you look at it, Squire 
Watson ?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Flint. Why, Mr. Flint, my notion is that the 
main objection the old gentleman had to Miss Enlow for a daughter- 

in-law was her want of property. Many a parent has that.” 
. “Yes, yes. Yit they is not much doubt that the old man were put 
up by Wile to have ruther high family notions, arfter he married 
_ among the Marstons of Putnam. He got over it, at lenkt, and I 
- allays wished he’d ’a’ got over it sooner’n he did. But what Wile 
- done to-wards sech as that, J look at it now, he have more’n took back 
by the compermise he offer to Harnah.” 

“T feel much gratified, Mr. Flint, that you take such sensible views 
- of a very grave situation. If the matters in dispute can be accom- 
modated in the way proposed, I shall hope, and so I know will you, 
that it will prove to be not only satisfactory, but happy for all parties.” 

“Them words, Squire Watson, is egzact accordin’ to my view of 
the case, which arfter I’ve done what little business I has with Jeems 
Rainer, I’]] perceed on home and stop for a chat along o’ Harnah. 
It’s been a long time,” smiling with some mischief as he rose, “ sence 
I has used co’tin words to a female; but maybe they’ll some of ’em 
come up to me when I git sorter warmed up in the case. I wish you 
mighty well, Squire Watson, in all your healths.” 

After transacting the business with Mr. Rainer, first informing him 
in a very loud whisper what he had been wanted for at the lawyer’s 
office, and suggesting that he be careful about mentioning it to too 
many people, he repaired again, as always just before leaving town, to 
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the “ Big Indian,” to get what he called his finual closin’ toddy for 
that day, and have another chat with Rachels. With many words he 
confided to this dear friend the service which, at solicitation from such 
high source, he had undertaken to perform. Rachels kindly acceded 
to his request to station themselves at the lower end of the counter, near 
the door in the rear, leaving the clerk to wait upon the customers. 

“T want to git your opinion on it, Gustus, a-bein’ the man of 
jedgment you’ve always been, and see what you thought about it on 
the av’rage. It delight me, which, as you know, I’ve been for a com- 
permise all the time, a-believin’ in my soul a compermise o’ some sort 
were the onliest thing to settle it; but I weren’t—no, I weren’t anigh 
a-countin’ on Wile bein’ so lib’], and hain’t a idee he’d done it, exceptin’ 
Harnah have so struck him in’ards, What you think of ’em, 
Gustus ?—Wile’s terms, I mean.” 

“Think of ’em? Don’t believe he is in earnest in makin’ em. 
Fly in the thing, some’res, Uncle Lishy. Obleeged to be.” ~ 

“No, Gustus, no, my son. He’s dead in yearnest: so Squire 
Watson say, and you know a man like Squire Watson wouldn’t let 
hisself be trifled with by a client in no sech way. No, sir, the good 
luck of it is, Wile have gone and felled in love ’ith Harnah, and he’ll 
do what he say and sign papers in the present of witnesses the very day 
and hour she say the word.” 

“ Uncle Lishy Flint, between me and you, there’s the slyest human 
I or you any one of us ever laid eyes on, and he’s the meanest. A 
man that'll slander a young female like Wiley Amerson slandered 
Hannab, and cut her and her husband and her child out of what he 
knows they’re entitled to, and then go and offer to give to her what 
already belongs to her by Godamighty’s good rights if she’ll marry 
him, and not give it on no other terms as—well, he’s too mean, to my 
opinion, to say how mean such a man is.” 

“Oh, come, come, Gustus! don’t be too hard on a poor widder-er 
of a feller, that have jes’ Pig Pm head and ears in love where he can’t 
git the purchase to even kick hisself out. They ain’t, betwixt you and 
me, they ain’t nare doubt on my mind no more’n you but what Wile 
Amerson would keep every dollar o’ that prop’ty, exceptin’ that he’s got 
stuck as he have with Harnah, which is a piece o’ good luck I weren’t 
a-expectin’ nor I weren’t a-lookin’ out for. And it do look like a 
jedge-ment on Wile that she have captuated him as she have, and 
put him where he can be made spill some of his meanness. You’re a 
bachelor, Gustus, and, consequent, you ain’t in conditions to understand 
how a feller can git aggervated in his mind by sech a female as 
Harnah, that to my opinion, old man if I be, she turn all of ’em 
down ; but you may ’pend on Wile a-meanin’ what he say, er he 
wouldn’t darsn’t be projeckin’ with Squire Watson in that kind o’ style 
—Ah! hoo! This is a monst’ous good toddy. You may add a 
thimble or two more o’ sperrits, and empty in a trifle more of sugar 
and water. I won’t call it two drinks, it a-bein’ my rule, as you know, 
not to go over two when I come to town, and one of ’em I taken when 
I come in first. But it’s a dilicate business I’ve got on hand now, 
a-promisin’ Squire Watson I’d drap in at Missis Enlow’s as I went on 
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back and see how the land lay, and on sech a arrant a man got to keep 
hisself reasonable hot, well as cool. I named the thing to you for you 
to think on it and let me know what you think of it, in a business way, 
Gustus,—in a business way.” 

“T never—that is, I don’t often—give my advice, Uncle Lishy, 
without it’s asked, and by them that’s concerned. Hannah’ll decide 
for herself, possible with you to help her. I suppose you'll say take 
the offer.” 

“T shall say to Harnah, Gustus, I shall simple give it as my 
opinion—I don’t know as I'll use the word advice, but I shall give 
it as my opinion to her, that if it was me, and I couldn’t git what 
I think I ought to have, and couldn’t git it no other way, and special 
to the tune o’ that pile o’ prop’ty, I ruther think I should take the 
incumbernce and run the resk. For as for the breakin’ o’ Pearce 
Amerson’s will, why, Squire Watson jes’ laugh at the idee, Gustus 
Rachels. And indeed—why, my dear friend, that ever sence you was 
a boy I’ve thought a heap of, people must consider, and if they don’t, 
the jedge on the bench’ll tell ’em, that a man’s will is his’n, and arfter 
he’s dead and gone it’s the onliest prop’ty he’s got, and it won’t do to 
tromple on it.”’ 

“ Well, sir, if I was in Hannah’s place, I’d see Wile Amerson dead 
and gone—to the place he’s bound for, before I’d take such a offer. 
And, Uncle Lishy, in my opinion they isn’t twelve men in this county 
that when they hear what’s—but that isn’t here nor there, yet awhile. 
He offering to buy his brother’s widow, and pay her off with what 
he knows belongs to her! I’ve got no more to say about it, Uncle 
Lishy, and you see I’m wanted to help my clerk.” 

“That’s so. Well, good-by, Gustus.” 

“ Good-by, Uncle Lishy.” 

After he had gone, a customer said, “Gus, what have you and old 
man Flint got on hand, that you talked so long and serious ?” 

“Qh, a little something he had on his mind he wanted to tell me. 
I had. to break off from him.” 

“A body has that to do, when he’s got a toddy inside and a body’s 
got something else to do besides listening to him orate. But he’s a 
first-rate old man.” 

“ None better.” 





XVIII. 


The nice toddy, conscientiously stopping somewhat short of doubling 
itself, making sweeter the sense of goodness in his heart, Mr. Flint 
ruminated pleasantly yet thoughtfully upon the mission which he was to 
take in on his homeward travel. Some of what romance was in his own 
youth he thought it might be apposite to call back, if possible ; but as he 
rode along it seemed not as responsive as he could have wished, so long 
had he been used to take mere business views of things in this lower 
world. Never much of a student in the lore of love, his own marriage, 
though in the main proven satisfactory, had been contracted in circum- 
stances wherein convenience, consisting of a couple of slaves and a 
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snug little piece of land, stood forth so prominent that it seemed to 
him wot necessary to go behind it, searching too minutely for other 
attractions. This afternoon he did try for a while to frame a few 
phrases such as he used to hear of others employing on such interesting 
occasions; but he found, to his regret, that his vocabulary, though 
abounding with words on other subjects, seemed to have next to none 
for the case now on his hands. 

“Psher !” he once spoke aloud, and with some contempt. It was 
at the instant when his mind came to the conclusion that it was useless 
for him to try to go at the work before him in any way different from 
that in which he habitually went to all others. Then to the interjec- 
tion just. now put forth he subjoined the following remarks: “If she 
will, she will, and if she won’t, she won’t, like all wimming does. 
That’s all they is in it.” 

For the rest of his journey he seemed sufficiently calm. The 
Enlow house, a mile this side of the Flints’, was a humble story-and- 
a-half, with back-shed rooms, surrounded by hardy black-jacks. Many 
of the flower-trees, and the vines about the piazza, which had been 
grown by Hannah when a girl, were there yet. The mother, a widow, 
neat and industrious as ever, was content with what the small farm 
yielded to the work of three or four slaves and two young sons. 

The ladies were sitting on the piazza in this soft November after- 
noon. 

“‘ Housekeepers! housekeepers!’ cried Mr. Flint, as he ascended 
the steps. “Howdy do! howdy do! Why, Harnah, as I told Jeems 
Rainer and Squire Watson to-day, I positive believe you git puttier 
and scrimshouser every day; but you ain’t nare one o’ them more’n ~ 
your ma were in her time.” 

“Howdy, Mr. Flint!” answered Hannah. “Take that chair. 
You always have something pleasant to say to people. Tell us some 
of the news in town.” 

“ As for pleasant words, to them I like and think somethin’ of ’em, 
I do gen’ly have ’em ; to them I don’t, they may go their ways for me, 
’ithout it’s them I got business with, and when that’s over their room 
to me is good as their company. I jes’ declar’, my child, you do look 
fresh and peert, mighty nigh same as a girl ; and that fetches to my mind 
that, you ’quirin’ about news in town, I has one itom I got from Squire 
Watson that he sent for me to see if I wouldn’t fetch a messenge to you ; 
but, as it’s on a dilicate subject, maybe I better tell it to jest you by 
yourself, if your ma’ll excuse us.” 

“Stop, ma,” said Hannah, as the former rose to go. “Sit down 
and keep your seat.—Mr. Flint, I have no secrets from ma.” 

“That’s jest as it ought to be, my child ; and it may be that you'll 
want her advices along of other people’s, which as for what mine would 
be, all I got to say, if it was me, and I said that soon as I heerd the 
offer made thoo Squire Watson—if it was me, I should hizitate before 
I turned my back on it, a-knowin’ how much easer it is, special for 
wimming, to have prop’ty and that to ’mount o’ fifty or sixty thousand 
dollars and maybe more palmed on ’em jest so, than to have to work 
a lifetime and not git the half or the quarter of it, even if they do 
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have to take up along with it the incumbence of a man person that 
they mightn’t think in time they could come up with one they. think 
more of and would wish to have a acceptabler companion than what 
Wiley Amerson are, and I’m not a-denyin’ that if I was a young 
oman and had my pick of marryin’ men, I ain’t a-denyin’ that Wile 
Amerson mayn’t be the one I’d pick; but when the big prop’ty that 
he hav’ go ’long with it, and it stop a big law-suit and keep every- 
thing in the family, that would make a defference with me, and Fr 

_ “That will do, Mr. Flint; that will do,” cried Hannah, her face 
red with resentment and shame. “Oh, Mr. Flint! I didn’t think as 
good a friend as you would have brought such a message to me from 
any man, much less from the man who hated and outraged my husband 
who was his brother ; who slandered me to his father, whom he deluded 
into making an unjust will, and deluded him further into the belief 
that he had destroyed it afterwards; who treated, not as a slave, but 
as a dog, his own wife, and as soon as she was dead conceived the 
notion to buy me with the offer of what he knows belongs to me and 
my child already. I wouldn’t have thought you’d have hurt my feel- 
ings so, Mr. Flint.” 

“Now, now, Harnah, my child, why, the good Lord know I never 
had the least idee o’ hurtin’ your feelin’s. Been my own daughter, I’d 
’a’ done the same, and said that if it have been me——” 

“T can’t bear to hear any more of it, Mr. Flint.” Then she rose 
and went into the house. 

“ Well, Mrs. Enlow,” said the go-between, with a grunt, “I don’t 
’member as I ever knowed of a feller kicked quicker, ner higher, ner 
dryer. If I’d knowed it weren’t goin’ do nothin’ but git her feelin’s 
hurted I’d ’a’ never said what Squire Watson ast me, and ruther’n have 
Harnah kep’ out o’ the nice evenin’ ar, I think I’ll move on towards 
home. I wanted to be dilicate, and I tried to be dilicate in the namin’ 
of my messenge; but I shall tell Squire Watson, and he may tell 
Wile, no use; it’s a lost ball.” 

Mrs. Enlow, not without smiling, apologized as well as she could 
for Hannah’s excitement, and the old gentleman took his leave. To 
one of the neighbors, who was going to town on Monday, he said,— 

“If you happen to come up with Squire Watson, and if you don’t 
I wish you’d step into his office and tell him I say, no use. I ’tended 
to that business dilicate as I knowed how; but no use: a waterhaul, 
out an’ out. He’ll understand.” 








! 
/ 
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XIX. 


Some days after the occurrences last mentioned, Dabney went to 
Sparta, and, after conferring with Torrance, the latter said,— 

“T must see Carruthers, and I must see that will before the meet- 
ing of court. Dabney, sometimes old eyes, though they have to wear 
spectacles, can see things which younger, from want of experience in 
searching, may overlook. Aside from Amerson’s passion for our client 
(and that is natural enough), he’s in a scare of some sort; of what I 
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can’t tell; but I will find out. His patronage of Carruthers is sus- 
picious, and you must see that he is taken care of by Rachels in the 
interim. That Amerson had a purpose in having the paper so copied, 
I haven’t a doubt. It’s our business to find what that purpose was. 
My theory, as I believe I wrote you, is that he fraudulently substituted 
the copy for the original when the old man demanded it for the pur- 
pose of destroying it. It will be a new question whether such a thing 
would be construed as amounting to a revocation ; but if we can prove 
the fact, we’ll get such a hold on men’s minds regarding the scoundrel 
that we can force him to terms outside of his proposed conditions, 
which a man of any sort of sensibility never would have offeréd. 
If I don’t get to Milledgeville Friday night, before court, I will 
certainly the next day in time for a look in the Ordinary’s office.” 

He did not come until Saturday near noon. After dinner he with 
Dabney repaired to the court-house. 

He read the will carefully, twice, occasionally lingering at a word 
as if hesitating what it was, or what it meant. Calling for the in- 
ventory which Amerson had rendered in, he looked over that as care- 
fully, then said, in a low voice,— 

“Dabney, are you at all familiar with Amerson’s handwriting ?” 

““No; I’ve seen it sometimes, and I readily recognize his signature.” 

“The writings seem to have been made by one hand, yet in the 
will it appears constrained. Let me compare them somewhat longer.” 

After so doing, he took the will to a window, and lifted it between 
his eyes and the sunlight outside. Smiling, he called to Dabney, and 
said,— 

“ Look over that thing again, and, doing as I have done, say if 
you see anything strange.” 

After doing as he bid, Dabney answered no. 

“There!” he said, almost angrily, putting his finger on a particular 
spot, “don’t you see that word in pencil ?” : 

“Now I do,” said Dabney. 

“Qh, the sun! the glorious, true-beaming sun! We’ve got him, as 
sure as God is in heaven! Now, my lad, you step down-town and get 
Rainer to come with you. Your legs are more active than mine. 
The old man Flint trades with him frequently, doesn’t he?” 

“ Almost entirely.” 

“That’ll do. Run, my son, and bring him here. Tell him that 
both of us think it is important.” ; 

The conference of the three was brief. The merchant smiled after 
a brief scrutiny of Mr. Flint’s attestation, and promised to accede to 
the request to keep silent what he had discovered. Yet later in the 
afternoon he said to a customer,— 

“Seaborn Torrance, I see, is in Milledgeville. Between you and 
me, I believe he’s the biggest man in the whole State of Georgia. 
You’re going to see some fur fly before he leaves this town.” 

“‘ What do you mean ?” the others asked. 

“ Never mind ; do you come to the court-house Monday morning.” 

When the lawyers had returned to the tavern, Torrance said,— 

“Dabney, do you know, sir, that ever since your told me fully of 
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the admissions made by Carruthers I’ve been hoping that the case was 
as we've found it to be? And did ever a villain more fully betray his 
own self? As you know, I’m nota church member, but I’m not more 
sure of my own existence than that this world is governed by an Intel- 
ligence which is as just and merciful as it is wise, which, in cases like 
this of the widow and child of a good man, uncovers rascality for the 
purpose of beginning its punishment here, right here, knowing that 
it won’t do to put it off. Yet in all my practice I have never known 
rascality to be so foolishly exposed by its own perpetrator. But I’m 
tired after my long ride on an up-hill and down-hill, rocky, and 
shamelessly-worked road. I must have a nap, and to-night I must 
have a talk with Rachels. Saturday night, I know, will suit him less 
than any other; but, with his interest in the case, you can manage a 
conference. I don’t care if it can’t be had before ten or eleven o’clock, 
as, to-morrow being Sunday, I can sleep as long as I please. See him, 
and tell him that I wouldn’t object to a toddy, either here or in one of 
his back rooms, Perhaps we'd as well go to the old fellow’s den. 
Step over and see, Dabney ; that’s a good boy.” 

Dabney went, and returned saying that Rachels could not well 
leave his store, but that he would be glad to receive both of them in 
his own room at ten o’clock or a little after. 

“ All right, my son,” said Torrance. ‘Come about half-past nine, 
or sooner if you like, so we can have some preliminary talk. I must 
compliment you on the way you’ve worked up this case, Dabney. That 
you didn’t see what I saw this evening is because of the unsuspecting 
innocence natural to you. I’d have been a happier man if I’d had the 
same. This faculty of unearthing meanness is an evil one. Do you 
know, sir, that sometimes I compare myself with a bloodhound and 
feel the ignominy of the simile? I’ve tried my very best to have 
confidence in mankind; but I can’t ; never had it when a boy. This 
thing of knowing people is the meanest knowledge a man can have. 
Go on now, and let me take my nap.” 

In less than five minutes his coat and boots were off, and he was 
snoring. 

Dabney paid a visit to his client in order to make report of prog- 
ress, which thus far seemed reasonably satisfactory. She had come 
to town, and was staying with a friend on Liberty Street. Faithful to 
the lead of Torrance, he did not make known to her their latest dis- 
covery, but in a modest, honorable way endeavored to make himself as 
entertaining as possible in conversation partly relevant to her case and 
partly not. He came to the tavern in time for a good chat with his 
senior. 

“ Rachels is a person one can talk freely with, isn’t he, Dabney ?” 

“That he is, You may confer with him in entire trust in his dis- 
cretion.” 

“ All right, then.” 

The visitors were received at the entrance of the alley to which the 
premises entered. 

“ Ah, Gus, my good Big Indian, how is it, and how has it been with 
you ?” 


j 
* 
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“So so, Mr. Torrence, only a little jaded from having to take care 
of poor Owen Carruthers, who’s been on a bit of a spree with some 
money he got from Mr. Amerson. I’ve got him in charge, so as to 
_ not let him miss court o’ Monday.” 

“That so? The devil! I mean Amerson. Bless your heart, Gus, 
for your thoughtful kindness! I wanted to have a talk with Car- 
ruthers; but something has transpired that makes it hardly worth 
while before Monday morning. Have you got him with you, and 
have any of his senses come back to him ?” 

“Yes, sir, he’s in one of my rooms, and ’s about over it. I’m to 
let him have one more drink after a while. I’ll find out before you 
leave if it will suit to talk with him to-night. I’m glad you came. I 
got him scared at the idea of keeping drunk and being fined by the 
judges, who would put him in jail till he sobered up. It will help 
might’ly to know that you are in town, and might do good if he knows 
you are here.” 

After entering the room, Torrance began to talk in his usual deep 
bass tone on indifferent subjects. After a few minutes, Carruthers, 
who was on a bed in a room adjoining, called to Rachels. 

“ Tell him,” said Torrance, “ I’d like him to take a drink with me.” 

“Who the devil is that talking in your room ?” Carruthers asked. 
“Blamed if it didn’t sound in my very sleep like Sebe Torrance’s big 
voice.” 

“That’s just who it is. He’s come over to be ready for the Amer- 
son case. When he found out you were here, he asked me to tell you 
that he’d like you to take a drink with him and Squire Dabney in my 
room. You’re to have one more, you know.” 

“My Lord! I didn’t know the man knew me so well. You see, 
Gus Rachels, that I’m more of a gentleman than some folks take me 
for. Why, certainly, of course. I’m glad I never took my last drink 
you limited me to sooner. Hand me them clothes, won’t you, Sally 
brought me this evening. HowdoI look? Is my face at all swelled ? 
And my eyes, do they look tolerable clear ?” 

“Oh, you’re all right enough, now. The thing is to keep so.” 

He assisted him in dressing, the while cautioning him how to con- 
duct himself in the presence of the distinguished visitor, ending thus: 
“T hope you'll show Mr. Torrance that you don’t belong to Wile 
Amerson.” 

“Gus Rachels,” said the invalid, while being assisted in tying his 
cravat, “you’re the only man in this blessed world I’d let talk to me 
that way. You know you are. You see a man like Sebe Torrance has 
asked me to take a drink with him.” 

His moistened eyes and the pathos in his words touched Rachels, 
who with instant compassion said,— 

“Oh, you know I didn’t mean to hurt your feelings, boy. I’m not 
a-denying that you want to do right. That’ll do. You look real spry. 
Come along.” 

His handsome face and slight figure, which had learned to accom- 
modate itself to his limping movement, showed to full advantage in his 
tasteful dressing. He met the party with grace, as if he were accus- 
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tomed to such invitations, and strove, not quite, but nearly, with 
success, to hide his embarrassment. 

“ Ah!” cried Torrance. “The son of my dear old friend Lewis 
Carruthers, the best of court-clerks, and as clever a man as ever lived 
in Milledgeville or any other town. How are you? A man of my 
age, as a general thing, oughtn’t to invite the young to drink, but I’ll 
make an exception in this one case, if you and Dabney will join me.” 

For long afterwards Dabney used to tell of that meeting at the 
“ Big Indian,” of the instant and continued charm put by the great 
lawyer upon the harmless weakling, of the ease with which, while 
entirely respectful of his feelings, he drew, one after another, every- 
thing that was of any value from his recollections of his relations with 
the Amersons. Rachels sat and wondered how, in less than an hour’s 
irregular and apparently unconcerned chatting, he strung along together 
items individually seeming insignificant, but gradually making a chain 
incomparably stronger than he had imagined to be possible. At the 
last, as at the first, they clinked the glasses, and, after an engagement 
to meet at the court an hour before its opening, the lawyers took their 
leave, and shortly afterwards Rachels carried Carruthers home. 

“We could have gotten more out of him, if we had needed to,” 
said Torrance. “ He’s not bad. Dependence and other things have 
made him shackling. I am gratified to see that he doesn’t understand 
Amerson. There’ll be no difficulty in getting the truth out of him on 
the stand, however reluctant he may be to hurt one who he thinks has 
befriended him. I thought best, however, to say nothing to him of 
what we discovered to-day. It’ll be well for Rachels to know it, and 
I asked him to come to my room to-morrow. You're sure of his dis- 
cretion, you say? Yes; well, I’ll tell him, and he must keep it to 
himself till Monday. I wanted to impress the boy with the great 
seriousness of the case. You saw how he winced once or twice at what 
I said. I intended to make his hair rise a little, then let it lie down 
again. He’ll feel like it’s going to lift him off his feet, Monday. It 
was well to see him, mainly for the purpose of deciding how we should 
handle him-on the stand. There’s going to be no trouble. I declare it 
touched me to see tears in his eyes when I spoke of what sort of man 
his father was, and what an honorable name he had left. It was every 
word the truth. Heigh-ho !” 





XX. 


Early after breakfast on Monday morning Torrance and Dabney 
went to the court-house and waited for Rachels and Carruthers. 

“T feel first-rate this morning, Dabney. Good faith, I feel nigh as 
young as you look. What a man is there in Rachels! to say nothing 
of the sort of toddy he can make for an old fellow like me to go to 
sleep with. I don’t take ’em often, specially at night, but I thought I 
would last night, as much for politeness’ sake to Rachels as anything 
else. Yes, he’s a good man. The older I get, the more I admire how 

_it is that the good Lord often puts in lowly places men such as him. 

Vou. L.—48 
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But yonder they come. What a graceful mover is Carruthers, in spite 
of his crutch, and how tastefully got up! Well, Gus. How do, Mr. 
Carruthers? The top of the morning to you, sir. If you and I were 
better acquainted, I’d call you Owen, knowing and respecting your 
father as I did. But on such as that we'll talk hereafter. I want to 
have a little chat with you about this paper, just handed me by the 
clerk, which purports to be, but is not, the last will of Pearce Amerson. 
It’s a pity you were sick when it was first offered for proof, or all the 
trouble about it would have been saved, at least on one side. Please 
come within the bar.” 

When they were seated side by side, he said,— 

“Look it over carefully by way of preparing yourself for some 
questions which I am going to put to you on the stand. Note those 
signatures, Bless me! what a magnificent hand you do write! and 
how well you can imitate !” 

Carruthers read a few lines on the first page, turned over, and, 
after scrutinizing narrowly the signatures, turned it back and fixed his 
eye on the spot at the top where the word “Copy” in pencil by his 
own hand had become nearly obliterated. He became deadly pale, 
and, looking at Torrance for a moment, rose, and, grasping his crutch, 
got out of the bar, and was making for the door, when Rachels caught 
his arm and seated him by his side on the bench. 

“Let me louse, Gus Rachels,” he said, panting. “I won’t have 
anything to do with this cussed case. I’m sick, and if I have to stay 
in this place I shall die.” 

“ Mr. Carruthers,” said Torrance when: he had gotten where they 
were, “it is a fortunate thing that Wiley Amerson got you to do what 
he did. The Nemesis of wrath perhaps you never heard of; but 
you’re going to see it, and you’re going to feel it, at least to a degree, 
if you run away from this place or try to dodge the high duty you are 
called here for. I want nothing but the truth out of you, sir. That 
I’ll have, if I have to open you from your neck downward and tear 
out the insides of you. It won’t hurt, on the contrary, it will save you 
from harm of every sort to let it out without resort to the knife. If 
you stand squarely to what you know, and to what you see I know, 
I'll protect you against even a feather to fall upon you. If you don’t, 
T’}] put you in the penitentiary for complicity in forgery.—Gus, you’ll 
know how to calm down this man. I’ve no idea that we’ll have to 
send the sheriff to your assistance.” 

“Qh, he’ll be all right in a few minutes, Mr. Torrance. The thing 
took him by such surprise as to scare him a little. Then, you know, 
Mr. Torrance, he’s obliged to have some feeling for the man that’s been 
good to him, when he sees he’s going to be ruined.” 

“ Natural, perfectly natural. I knew he only wanted a little time. 
Mr. Carruthers is a perfectly honorable man, and I am sure he never 
dreamed of the intention of his employer in having him make a copy 
of that paper.” 

“Of course I didn’t, Mr. Torrance,” said Owen, in humble reas- 
surance. “T didn’t dream of such a thing, and I can’t imagine how 
come Mr. Amerson to make such a mistake.” 
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“ Tt was that divinity I mentioned just now. It was God Almighty 
that made him do it. Gus, just before our young friend is to be called 
up, suppose you have a nice little toddy for him, and take him to one 
of the jury-rooms.” 

“Got it already in my pocket, Mr. Torrance.” 

“ Ah, you good man! you thoughtful, kind provider 

He walked leisurely back and resumed his chair. As the justices 
and others came in, he met all with pleasant greetings. Mr. Flint 
came in with Watson. 

“‘ How do, my old friend, that looks nigh as young as you, Watson, 
or me either, that I know am at least a year in the advantage of you. 
Have you seen Mr. Rainer, Mr. Flint? He wants to have a chat with 
you, he told me.” 

“T see him jes’ a minute, Squire Torrance, in the store. They was 
some in the store, and he told me he’d come up with me time or nigh 
time I got here. Yonder he is now.” 

Rainer beckoned him away, and then Torrance said,— 

“Well, Watson, what’s the least bad thing you’ve got to say about 
your ever errant self? I’m glad to see you. I’d always rather be with 
you in a case than against. But I can see in your very eye that you 
are not going to fight that lovely widow there and that cherub of a boy 
by her side. Isn’t she fine? See how Dabney tries to do the agreeable 
to her. No, it isn’t going to be a hard, a very hard fight, eh, Watson ?” 

“Ah, my dear friend, such heavy strokes as you’ve aimed are to be 
parried somehow, with your citations and your case for damages the 
biggest I’ve ever known put ina writ. The confounded case ought 
to have been compromised in the way Amerson suggested. You're 
going to get nothing either by your damage suit or your attack on the 
will. These justices may decide the last in your favor, in obedience to 
popular feeling, but, Torrance, you know it-can’t stand in the Superior 
Court, no matter what you prove to have been said by the old man 
about destroying his will, or what he said at the time of making slight 
of his daughter, who, I agree with you, is a devilish fine-looking 
woman, and, I’ve no doubt, a very good one. Suppose we agree on an 
appeal, and so have only one fight over it?” 

“IT think not, Watson. No, I think not. I want to start up the 
quarry at least, and I hope to take it on the first jump. No, your 
offer to marry our widow wasn’t found agreeable to her feelings. We 
must allow something to sentiment among women, if we haven’t got it 
ourselves. She didn’t like the incumbrance. Then you know, Watson, 
she thought it too soon after her man’s death to be getting offers of 
marriage from another. Aren’t you going to let a woman have some 
delicacy, if you take away from her all sentiment? Why, man, have 
you lost all sense of decency, what few grains of it you used to have?” 

“Too soon the dickens! If she isn’t what they call a marrying 
person, I don’t know one that is.” 

In such playful way these eminent lawyers bandied in whispers with 
each other on the verge of the most important case that for years had 
been in any court of the county. As Amerson entered, he cordially 
_ Shook hands with Rachels and Carruthers and passed within the bar. 


? 
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Torrance turned away, and whispered to Dabney, who was just then 
moving from his client,— : 

“ Won’t you look at Rainer and the old man Flint in the corner 
yonder ?” 

The latter’s movements were interesting,—his look of eager listen- 
ing to Rainer’s words, that of denial, at first vehement and indignant, 
and the earnest persistence of Rainer, as he moved upon him while he 
backed until he became wedged in the corner. More than once he 
made a movement as if he would go inside the bar, but was withheld 
by Rainer, who kept pouring into his ears argument and entreaty. At 
length he said,— 

“If it’s so as you said, I better be in my grave than here, Jeems 
Rainer.” 

“Oh, no, Uncle Lishy; no such thing. Everybody’s liable to be 
mistaken. I know I’ve been, many a time, as bad as that. Keep still 
as you can. Everybody knows you, and they know there isn’t an 
honester nor truth-tellinger man in this world.” 

“T thought so oncet myself, Jeems, but I shall tell °em—that’s if 
it’s so as you say—I shall tell *em——” ~ 

“Don’t talk so loud, please, Uncle Lishy. You won’t be called 
on to tell anything. You just wait and be calm. Let’s set down here, 
or go out in the court-yard.” 

“No, Jeems, I’ll stay right here. I shan’t run from nothin’. Let’s 
set here. I shan’t open to nobody but you, if I can he’p it, till they 
call me. I’ve had var’ous feelin’s in my time, but none like them is 
‘on me now.” 

He sat down with a groan. Just then the sheriff was ordered to 
open the court. Justice Ingram, who presided, announced that such 
cases as could be disposed of by summary action would be called first. 
Informed that there was but one on the docket that would require a 
jury, he hoped that in not a long while the court might be able to sit 
in Ordinary. Confessions of judgment, verdicts that had been agreed 
upon, continuances, appeals by consent, and their likes, were entered, 
and the jury trial, that was promised to consume little if any over an 
hour, was begun. Whispers of sympathy along with those of admira- 
tion were made by the gathering crowd in the large court-room, as 
Hannah with her son sat by the clerk’s desk. Her beautiful sad face, 
on which were blushes both of health and embarrassment, her tremu- 
lousness, knowing herself to be the cynosure of many men’s eyes, all 
made her an object of eager interest. Torrance deported himself when 
near her with profound solemn respect, leaving Dabney to entertain 
during the time of waiting. He had said in a low voice to her shortly 
after entrance,— 

“Mrs. Amerson, I must congratulate you on having had Mr. 
Dabney as counsel. He has worked up your case with admirable tact 
and judgment, and we have strong hopes of conducting it to a satis- 
tory issue.” 

“Why, Mr. Torrance, Arthur says you are the one whom J am to 
thank mainly, no matter how the case goes. He also lets me hope that 
we are to succeed.” 
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“My dear madam, the one difficulty with Dabney as a lawyer is 
that he is too modest. I hope he will get over that in time. I tell you 
again that he deserves all I have said.” 

In the midst of the trial, Watson, going to Torrance, said,— 

“Torrance, you seem very confident. You’d look that way, how- 
ever, if you knew you didn’t have as much:as a grain of sand to stand 
on. Such as that don’t fool me. Yet I wish we could settle this case 
somehow. Amerson would consent to allow something reasonable. I’ve 
told him I thought he ought to, for family reasons, and he is willing. 
You ought to know that you can’t break that will by any amount of 
proof of what old Amerson said about it. I’ve told Amerson plainly 
that if there was any fraud in the thing I wanted to have nothing to do 
with it, and he has always assured me solemnly that there was not. 
What do you say to an offer of twenty thousand dollars, and let the 
widow and her child take all the real estate that was not disposed of by 
the will?” 

“ll make known your offer, Watson. If it’s not satisfactory,— 
as I hardly think it will be,—we’ll submit a proposition of our own.” 

After brief consultation with Hannah and Dabney, he rapidly 
wrote and handed to Watson the following: 


“STATE OF GEORGIA: BALDWIN COUNTY. 


“In the Inferior Court of said County, sitting as a Court of 
Ordinary : 
“1. Hannah Amerson, Caveatrix, ete. 
08. 
Wiley Amerson, Propounder, ete. 


“2. In the Inferior Court of said County and State : 
Hannah Amerson 
v8. Case for Slander. 
Wiley Amerson. 


“Counsel for Mrs. Hannah Amerson in the above cases agree to 
dismiss them on the following conditions : 

“1, The Defendant, Wiley Amerson, is to surrender to this Court 
the Letters Testamentary granted him, and consent to the cancellation 
of the paper purporting and claimed by him to be the last Will and 
Testament of Pearce Amerson, late of said County, deceased. 

“2. That, besides the costs accrued in such cases, the said Wiley 
Amerson will pay to Arthur Dabney, counsel therein, his fee of five 
thousand dollars, and to Seaborn Torrance his of twenty-five hundred 


dollars. 
“ ARTHUR DABNEY, 


““SEABORN TORRANCE.” 


“There, Watson,” he said, “that’s about what we think we can 


afford to do for you.” 
Amerson when he read the paper writhed in anger too fierce to 
admit fear. 
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“My God !” he gasped. “No! Of course, no! I'll fight till I 
die, first. People mayn’t like the will, but they can’t break it. I’ve 
done all I can, Mr. Watson.” 

“ There’s your proposition, Torrance,” said Watson, handing it back. 
“You’ve got to be a perfect cormorant in your old age. Yet,” smiling, 
he added, “you are unexpectedly, even astonishingly, modest in the 
valuation put on yourself, compared with your young associate.” 

Torrance, after a half-glance towards Dabney and Hannah, turned 
again to Watson and smiled. 

“T see; I see,” said Watson. 





XXI. 


On the rendition of the verdict in the case just tried, the court 
announced its readiness to sit in Ordinary. After some preliminary 
skirmishing, Torrance said to his associate,— 

“Will you open the case, Dabney?” 

“ By no means, Mr. Torrance. You are the one to do that.” 

Passing his hands for a moment or two over his eyes, he rose, and 
thus began: 

“May it please your honors, I have lived long enough to note 
many results of human actions done in secret whose discovery seemed 
to me the ordering of the Divine Being, who wills not that certain 
among the special objects of his care shall long be outraged with 
impunity. Your honors, some of whom, I know,—perhaps all,—are 
more familiar than I am with texts of Holy Scripture, may recall 
some in which widows and orphans are mentioned in terms of pecu- 
liarly tender commiseration. Sometimes, not very often, yet sometimes, 
in the strivings of this lower life, when men are in conflict with men, 
equals with equals, one more skilful or more enduring or more fortu- 
nate in accidental circumstances seems to be allowed to prevail without 
justice, while the other is left to his hopes of a better day. But when 
the battle is between the strong and the weak who are fitted to wield 
no sort of weapon of warfare, and who can only stand and be smitten, 
oftentimes interference comes from sources unforeseen, so suddenly un- 
expected and so abundantly efficacious that we think we can refer them 
only to the omnipotent God.” 

His words in solemnest tones, and his look, as he lifted it with 
reverent inquiry towards heaven, inspired everybody with awe. After 
a moment’s pause he continued : 

“On this day, I trust, a signal manifestation of such interposition 
will appear, one which possibly may be as surprising to the propounder 
of this alleged will as to any one else here present. A few minutes 
ago a proposal was submitted to that person fora settlement upon terms 
which promptly, and apparently with angry disdain, he declined. It 
therefore becomes the duty of the counsel for Mrs. Hannah Amerson 
to present such a showing as may serve to convince him for the 
balance of his life that it comes not within the limits of his powers to 
oppress, nor within that of his wariness to defraud grossly, those whom 
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the Creator in specialest fondness styles his little ones. May it please 
your honors, I knew Pearce Amerson right well. Although a firm, 
perhaps a rather wilful, man, I had never suspected him of being un- 
natural in such affections as the Creator, for purposes of protection to the 
dependent young, has implanted in the being of parents of every sort 
and degree, nor, as I believe, had any among his acquaintance regarded 
him as capable of adding to a gross injustice to one of his own offspring 
a grosser duplicity. I was much surprised, therefore, after his decease, 
when I heard that in his last will and testament he had bequeathed 
well-nigh all his large estate to that one of his children who stood least 
in need of such partiality. But when I was told of some of his ex- 
pressions uttered more than once upon his bed of death, while yet his 
understanding was clear to comprehend their meaning, I said to myself, 
No, Pearce Amerson, whatever infirmities he had in common with all 
humanity, was not a man to die with a lie upon his lips; and then I 
thought that even if he had done so, there is many a son who in a case 
so monstrous would have been quick, like the sons of the drunken 
Noah, to cover up the shameless nakedness of such a father. To my 
associate counsel, who has prepared this case with consummate prudence 
and skill, as soon as he was retained as counsel, came a suspicion of 
fraud. ‘Together we have been searching for its hiding-place, and it 
has been only within a brief time that, by the help of God, we have 
found it.” 

He slowly turned his great brown eyes upon Amerson, who, pale 
as a dead man, instantly averted his own, and said to his counsel,— 

“‘T haven’t the remotest idea what the man means.” 

“ Hush !” said Watson. “I want to listen, and I want you to listen, 
to what he is saying.” 

“T have abundant proof,” continued Torrance, “that after making 
a will which was witnessed by my old friend Mr. Flint, whom I 
see in this court-room, and two others, convinced that at the time of 
its execution he was beset by influences leading him to thoughts and 
feelings unjust to one member of his family, he determined to destroy 
it. I have proofs quite as substantial that he declared upon his death- 
bed that he had destroyed it, and that he died fully believing that what 
he said was the truth. It was here that appeared that mysterious 
Providence who delivers from the hand of the destroyer such as these 
two, this husbandless woman and this fatherless child.” 

As he turned towards his clients, tears, seldom shed by him, were 
in his eyes. Wiping them away with his vast silk handkerchief, he 
continued,— 

“God indeed is past finding out ; how tenderly loving, how abound- 
ingly merciful, how matchlessly just, how terribly vengeful! Pearce 
Amerson, misled by falsehood and domestic treachery, did execute a 
will in the terms of the paper which this court has allowed as such to 
go to probate. In time dissatisfied with it, he resolved to revoke it, 
and he solemnly declared to his son that he had revoked it. And, sirs, 
he told the truth.” Lifting his voice until it jarred the timbers of the 
room, he cried, “ Pearce Amerson died intestate! God rest his soul !” 

Amerson rose shuddering and took steps towards Carruthers, 
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“ Mr, Carruthers,” said Torrance, “ will you please take the stand, 
sir?” 

Amerson then passed to where Mr. Flint was still seated with 
Rainer. 

“Don’t say anything to me, Wile. I ain’t in no fix to talk to 
nobody. I ain’t quite cert’n in my mind whether I’m a livin’ person 
or adead one. Look like I ought to be a dead one. You'll have to 
take keer o’ yourself, Wile. Look like it a-goin’ to be showed I can’t 
take keer o’ nobody, not even myself, let alone o’ t’other people. Go 
’long, and ’tend to your own case best you can.” 

When Amerson withdrew, he said, piteously,— 

“Stand by me, Jeems, till they put me in the pen’tenchary. I 
never——” 

“Do hush, Uncle Lishy. There isn’t a particle of danger for you 
of any sort.” 

The penitent groaned, but otherwise held his peace. 

Without once looking at Amerson, Carruthers answered the ques- 
tions. When the clerk at the call of Torrance handed to him the 
paper, Amerson again rose, and advanced two or three steps, looking 
eagerly at it. Torrance, smiling, said,— 

“There’s hardly a doubt, Mr. Amerson, that this is the paper 
referred to. If it be not, the mistake can be corrected hereafter.” 

“Sit down! do sit down, Amerson,” whispered Watson. .He 
obeyed, and watched the witness with anxiety painful to be seen. 

“Mr. Carruthers,” began Torrance, “ will you be good enough to 
state to this court whether or not you were present at the execution of 
a will by Pearce Amerson? If so, then please say at about what time, 
in what capacity you acted, and mention any others who were there.” 

“Yes, sir, I was present. It was in the summer, July, I think, in 
1830. I had been acting as clerk for some time in Mr. Wiley Amer- 
son’s office. Mr. Pearce Amerson came there with Mr. Lishy Flint 
and Mr. William Lilly, and told his son that he was ready to sign that 
will. Mr. Wiley Amerson got it from his desk in the back room and 
handed it to his father. He, after looking it over, called on us to 
witness it. We did so after he signed it himself. As soon as it was 
done, he, and the other two witnesses, went away.” 

“Did he, the old man, ever again make any allusion to the matter 
in your hearing ?” 

“Yes, sir. About the same time the next year, when I was again 
doing some work for his son, he came to the office and said to him that 
he wanted back his will, and that he intended to burn it up, because 
he said——’ 

“May it please the court——” said Watson, rising quickly. 

“Stop, Mr. Carruthers,” said Torrance. “If my brother Watson 
will allow me to anticipate his objection to answering the question, I 
will say that my intention in offering proof of Pearce Amerson’s words 
was to show his purpose to destroy the will, with which reflection lad 
made him dissatisfied, even to disgust. I am frank to admit that 
a mere intention to destroy, however positive the words in which such 
intention is declared, cannot amount in law to an annulment or a revo- 
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cation. How far such evidence might be admissible as a foundation 
on which to lay a charge of fraud in preventing the execution of such 
a purpose I do not consider necessary in the circumstances to discuss. 
Really, your honors, my principal object in the question was that the 
answer might go as far as such a thing could go in rescuing the name 
of Pearce Amerson from the shame that has been put upon it. I 
withdraw the question.” 

If it had been of any importance to him, he would have been 
pleased at the displeasure apparent on all faces at Watson’s interruption. 
As it was, he asked,— 

“ Mr. Carruthers, I’ll thank you to inform the court of what fol- 
lowed -Pearce Amerson’s demand.” 

“ Mr. Wiley Amerson answered that the will was at his house, and 
that he would give it to him when he came over there that night.” 

“Do you know whether or not this ‘was done?” 

“T do not, sir.” 

“Mr. Carruthers, at the execution of the will, or at the time of 
demand for its surrender, did Pearce Amerson make any allusion to 
Mrs, Cullen Amerson ?” 

“ At the making of the will he did not. When he called for it, he 
said that he had come to believe that Mrs. Amerson was not the kind 
of a person Mr. Wiley Amerson had made him believe, but that she 
was.as virtuous a woman as ever had lived or died.” 

“Silence in court!” cried the sheriff at the demonstration of 
applause. 

“That question is not in issue, brother Torrance,” said Watson, 
and then muttered, “ You artful scamp !” 

“No, my brother Watson, not now. It had been, and was. The 
honor of the caveatrix in this case has been fully vindicated by the 
life she has led, and by the words of her father-in-law, before whom it 
had. been aspersed.” 

Returning to the witness, he asked,— 

“Mr. Carruthers, recurring to the time of the execution of that 
will, what was done with it after the departure of the old man and the 
other witnesses ?” 

“Mr. Amerson handed it to me to make a copy of it.” 

“Did he give any instructions as to how that copy should be 
made ?” 

“He only said that he wanted me to be very particular and copy 
as nigh as I could according to his rule in such things.” 

“‘ And what was that rule?” 

“To make the copy as nigh like the other as I possibly could.” 

“Following that rule, being facile in the use of the pen, you had 
become somewhat dexterous, had you not, in the imitation of others’ 
handwriting ?” 

“T had, sir.” 

“What did Mr. Amerson say when you carried the copy to him ?” 

“ He said I had done it very well, very well indeed, even perfect.” 

“ Back, gentlemen !” called the sheriff; “them behind are pushing 
uncomfortable them next the railing. Please be keerful, gentlemen.” 
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The court-room, which had capacity for two hundred, was more 
than full, and many, pressed by the overflowing, climbed unhindered 
within the bar. 

“ Have you ever seen that will since?” asked Torrance. 

“T have not, sir.” 

“T believe it is generally known that on occasion of the probate 
you were not able to be in court.” 

“T wasn’t, sir; I was at home, bad off with rheumatism.” 

“So I learned. Had it not been so, perhaps all litigation in this 
unhappy issue might have been prevented.” 

He paused, and almost mournfully looked over the dense assembly, 
as if he would delay the outpour of their indignation. In that. brief 
while Watson, looking fiercely at his client, said,— 

“The hell, Amerson ! what is this coming to?” 

‘“‘God knows, Mr. Watson; I don’t,” was the answer. 

In a tone of apparent carelessness, Torrance proceeded,— 

“Mr. Carruthers, look upon this paper and say whether or not 
your signature as a witness is genuine.” 

Glancing at the paper, he answered, “ It is, sir.” 

‘Ts that the case with the others?” 

“No, sir; it is not.” 

“By whom were they appended there? And, Mr. Carruthers,” 
he added, his voice risen to disgust that seemed sickening to feel, ‘ by 
whom was that paper,—text, clauses, and attestations,—by whom was 
the whole of it written?” 

“ By me, sir.” 

“The witness.is with you, brother Watson.” 

“ Hand me that paper,” said Watson, in a tone of angry command. 

“You see your orders are instantly obeyed, my brother,” said Tor- 
rance, delivering it with assumed high respect. Watson, turning it over 
to his client, asked,— 

“ What have you got to say about this thing now ?” 

Amerson looked at it closely for several moments, then with a 
groan of anguish handed it back, saying, in piteous tones,— 

“ Don’t leave me, Mr. Watson.” 

“ Well, of all the rascals I have ever known, Amerson, you are 
the cussedest fool. My advice to you is to go to hell, where you 
belong.” 

The wretched man rose and slunk away. 

“T have no question for the witness,” said Watson, rising and 
throwing a courageous glance around. ‘I beg your honors to strike 
my name from the docket as counsel for Wiley Amerson in all the 
cases thereon. And I trust that it is not necessary for me to declare 
that I had not the most remote foresight of the revelations which have 
just now been made. My client has anticipated me in withdrawing 
from this contest ; but I ask your honors to issue orders for his appre- 
hension, and I assure your honors that it will give me particular 
pleasure to offer my assistance to the Solicitor-General in having him 
sent to the penitentiary.” 

“The words of my brother Watson,” quickly said Torrance, “are 
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of the sort I expected to come from the mouth of one so far above the 
uses for which he was employed by a man whose baseness there was 
not full opportunity for him to discover, nor even to suspect. I 
sympathize in his just indignation at the attempt to avail of his ad- 
mitted great powers in covering a fraud of such magnitude. It is 
indeed true that he needed to make no disclaimer of participation. 
Yet I must beg your honors not to comply with his request in the 
matter of beginning a prosecution against that unhappy man. It was 
the dying wish of his wife, who seemed to foresee his ruin, that he 
should not be made to undergo any punishment beyond what the law 
would regard needful for the vindication of its majesty; and it is now 
the earnest wish of our client that there shall be no pursuit of him for 
such a purpose. At least I trust that she will be allowed to be the 
prosecutrix, and abide her own time for moving.” 

As he turned, Mr. Flint, who felt it to be his duty to make some 
sort of scene in the tragedy before its close, and who had broken away 
from his keeper, appeared before him, and, putting his hands upon his 
shoulders, begged, with tears, to be let make a few remarks. 

“May it please this court,” cried Torrance, in a voice high above 
the impassioned din of the audience, “my very dear friend Mr. Elisha 
Flint desires to offer some words of explanation, and I respectfully 
bespeak a hearing for one who is well known to be a man of veracity 
and all honor.” 

“Johnny Ingram,” plained the good man, not trying to wipe away 
or keep back the continual flow, “and you, Billy Simmons, and the rest 
of you jedges that I knowed your parrents before you was borned, if 
ary one of you ever knowed me to tell a lie and stick to it, you’re 
welcome to tell it on me. I ain’t a-denyin’ that in my old age I’ve 
told one and swore to it; but Godamighty know I didn’t know till 
Jeems Rainer told me so this mornin’, that he know my hand-write 
and I don’t. But if I has to serve my time in the pen’tenchary, that I 
never expected in all my born days, I hope it’ll be took into consid’r- 
ation that hadn’t been for that Owen C’ruthers I’d never done it, and 
I want it knew that I take back every blessed thing I swore the lie to, 
which if the good Lord’ll forgive me this one time, I’ll never sign no 
paper o’ no kind long as he let me live.” 

Torrance, amid the roar of general laughter, grasped his hand 
and gave the consolation which none so well as he knew how to 
frame. 

Not only friends and acquaintances but quite a number of others 
came in to congratulate Hannah, who, her eyes swimming with tears, 
had never seemed so lovely. Watson, catching her friendly glance 
towards him, approached, and said,— 

“Mrs. Amerson, I am sure that the congratulations of none are 
more cordial than those I beg to offer to you.” 

' - fully believe so, Mr. Watson,” she answered, extending her 
and. : 

The last was Torrance. 

“Qh, Mr. Torrance! Mr. Torrance——” she began, as another 
gush came to her eyes. 
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“Say no more, madam, I beg you. Whatever thanks you may 
_ feel to owe for these results, next to Heaven, are in the greatest part 

due to Mr. Dabney.” : 

He turned at once, and immediately left the room, when his col- 
league conducted his clients to the house of the friend with whom they 
were sojourning. 

That same night, while Torrance was in his room quietly smoking 
a cigar, on the entrance of Dabney he said,— 

“ Well, my son, I know you left the client in happy mood. I am 
gratified to feel certain that the way there is clear for you. You may 
not see it, but I do, and with all my heart I congratulate you both. 
But don’t you know, Dabney, that since you left me this afternoon 
after we decided upon what was proper to be done in the final settle- 
ment of the case, I’ve been thinking mostly about that poor fellow? 
I’ve been haunted by his look when he saw his mistake in letting his 
father destroy the will when he had been believing all the while that 
it was the copy. It was a devilish thing to do. Yet I could see 
plainly, even if I had not known of his proposal for a compromise, 
that in the depth of his being the controlling anguish was the want of 
the woman whom he tried to defraud in the hope of possessing her. 
I noted when his eyes for one lingering moment were set upon her. 
It was the look of a dog towards a morsel beyond his reach, for the 
want of which he was dying. Such a wretch deserves compassion, 
and he has mine most sincerely. These people will most probably 
respect Mrs. Amerson’s feelings against his prosecution ; but I should 
not be surprised to hear at any time of his suicide.” 

The words seemed prophetic. Immediately after his exit from the 
court-room, Amerson, returning to his home, mounted his horse, and, 
by a circuitous route, leaving the town, which he saw never more, rode 
to his native place, where for several months he dwelt in entire seclu- 
sion from all except the negroes who were upon it. A few days after 
the marriage of Dabney with Hannah, he disappeared, and his body 
was found ona bank of the Oconee. None ever knew whether his 
death was voluntary or accidental. 


THE END. 
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A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT’S STORY. 
THE SURRENDER OF THE VIRGINIUS. 
[JOURNALIST SERIES. ] 


i iw view of possible hostilities with Spain growing out of the Vir- 

ginius incident, the United States government determined to send 
to Cuban waters the ship Worcester, the flag-ship of the North Atlan- 
tic squadron, commanded by Captain W. D. Whiting, and bearing the 
— pennant of Rear-Admiral George H. Scott. Sealed orders in 
execution of this determination were issued from the Navy Department, 
and every effort was made to keep the projected movement from the 
public. As usual, however, when newspaper men are on the alert, 
there was a leakage, and tidings of the Worcester’s mission were trans- 
mitted from Norfolk, Virginia, where that man-of-war lay, to Rich- 
mond, where several of the New York newspapers were represented 
by occasional correspondents. 

At that time I was news editor of the Richmond Dispatch, and the 
correspondent on call for the New York Tribune. The Herald was 
represented in Richmond, as it is now, by its principal Southern cor- 
respondent, Mr. E. Cuthbert, and the correspondent of the Times was 
Colonel W. C. Elam, since editor of the Richmond Whig and Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

At midnight on Saturday the 17th of November, 1873, I sat with 
several other newspaper men in the office of the Agent of the New 
York Associated Press in Richmond. The pending troubles of the 
United States with Cuba and the possibilities of war were under dis- 
cussion. It was stated that the Worcester was to sail on the 19th for 
Cuban waters, and that the correspondent of the New York Herald 
had already communicated that fact to Mr. Bennett. On the impulse 
of the moment I seized a piece of paper and sent this despatch to New 
York : 


“ WHITELAW REDD, Tribune, New York : 
“Flag-ship Worcester leaves Norfolk under sealed orders early 
Monday. Herald will have man on board. Shall I go or send ?” 


The following day was one of anxiety. I did not happen to 
remember at the time that the Tribune editorial rooms were deserted 
on Saturday, that paper not having a Sunday edition. It was not 
until five o’clock on Sunday evening that my answer came. Mr. 
Reid’s instructions were in these words, brief and to the point : 


“Go. Orders at Norfolk. Draw for expenses.” 


Not a moment was to be lost. The last train for Norfolk had left 
hours before, and there was not another until the next day. If my 
instructions had come in time to take that train, the expense of trans- 
portation would have been only three or four dollars. As it was, if 
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I could get from Richmond to Norfolk in time at all, it would be at 
a great expense, and expense which I must incur on my own responsi- 
bility. There was not time to communicate again with the office, and 
to seek new instructions might be to cancel an assignment which I 
recognized as affording me a long-sought opportunity of doing effective 
work for some metropolitan newspaper. 

My first thought was to charter a locomotive for a solitary night- 
ride of over one hundred miles; but none could be had, for love or 
money. Next, almost hopelessly, I turned to water transportation by 
way of the James River. No steamer would leave until the next 
morning. At length, however, after scouring the wharves, I succeeded 
in chartering a city tug-boat, for the use of which it was necessary to 
obtain a permit from the President of the City Council, whom I 
dragged out of his pew'in church and prevailed upon to help me. 

But the permit did not foot the bill. The price charged and to be 
paid in advance was three hundred dollars,—just about one hundred 
times the usual fare between Richmond and Norfolk. For this amount 
I drew upon the home office, with grave misgivings, I must confess, 
whether so large a draft would be honored. Luckily I met, in the 
nick of time, my brother Elam, who had received orders meanwhile 
from the New York Times to go to Norfolk, and had about given up 
the idea of getting there before the sailing of the Worcester. With 
some difficulty I persuaded him to share with me the expense which I 
had incurred, and took his check for one-half of the amount, the un- 
derstanding being that each would depend upon his own resources on 
arriving at our destination. With only an hour’s preparation, and 
only that much notice to our respective families, we took the boat in 
a blinding storm, and started on our long journey. Meanwhile, we 
learned that the Herald correspondent, having received his orders six 
hours earlier, had taken the regular train and was already in Norfolk. 

Crowding on all steam the boilers would bear, the Frank Summers, 
with her two sea-sick passengers, ploughed her way down the James 
River, and in shorter time by some hours than is usually employed in 
the journey by water we reached Norfolk Harbor, with only half an 
hour’s margin before the time fixed for the departure of the Worcester. 
It was the work of only a few moments for us to be transferred in a 
small boat from the deck of the dirty little tug to the shining quarter- 
deck of the man-of-war. 

A damper greater than the heavy rain, which was falling in tor- 
rents, awaited me in the admiral’s cabin. The old gentleman was 
courtesy personified : polite but inexorable, he could not violate the 
regulations of the navy. He had no authority to take passengers on a 
government ship,—least of all a newspaper correspondent. Nothing 
but an order from the President or the Secretary of the Navy would 
justify such a course ; and even if that was secured, it was not in his 
power to provide accommodations for newspaper men; the ward-room 
was the home of the officers, and its hospitality could be extended only 
on their recommendation. The Herald representative had just gone 
over the side of the ship a rejected applicant for passage, although 
fortified by the.recommendation of naval officers high in rank. Only 
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one chance remained ; the storm now raging would prevent the depart- 
ure of the ship until the succeeding day ; meanwhile, the correspond- 
ents might communicate with Washington or their home offices and 
secure an order from the proper authorities. This was a forlorn hope, 
evidently, in the admiral’s estimation, and in mine forlorn but worth 
trying. 

= ieee through the storm went the correspondents, and soon the 
telegraph wires were laden with messages to Washington, Philadelphia, 
and New York in search of Secretary Robeson, whose whereabouts 
were at best conjectural. Not until the next morning came the reply 
for which I was momentarily waiting. A reporter had found the 
Secretary in the Brooklyn Navy-Yard, where, after much persuasion, 
the Secretary leaned upon a gun-carriage and wrote this message : 


“ Say to Admiral if he has no objections I have none.” 


Armed with this implied permission, I rushed to the river-side, 
only to find that the Worcester had sailed two hours before and had 
too long a start to be overtaken. On the wharf, trying to charter a 
tug-boat, having in his hand a permit, too late, like mine, from Presi- 
dent Grant, was Mr. Elam. We mingled our strong language, if not 
tears, together; then he went his way, and I mine, and, like Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim, “I saw him no more,”—that is, for thirty days. 

It turned out afterwards that the Times correspondent went to 
Philadelphia under sealed orders and took passage to Key West on a 
monitor, and that the Herald man, having failed to secure commission 
to enlist as assistant ship’s printer on the Worcester, sought an over- 
Jand route to the Antilles. My own plan was to take a mail-steamer 
from New York to Key West, feeling sure that I would be first at the 
seat of the expected war. Arriving at the Tribune office with some 
misgivings as to whether my large drafts with nothing to show for 
them would not involve me in everlasting disgrace, I was surprised 
to find that I was an object of curiosity and a subject of commendation. 
Managing Editor Hassard not only patted me on the back, but aston- 
ished me by approving my plan of campaign and giving me carte 
blanche to go down and organize the Tribune bureau at the front.. In 
five days I was at Key West, and found the flag-ship and a few other 
vessels of the North Atlantic squadron only a few hours ahead of me. 
Within a week I was exchanging dinners with the admiral and had 
established friendly relations with the officers generally by fitting up 
my rooms at the St. James Hotel as a club and head-quarters for their 
use when ashore. I had also received the honor of an invitation to 
join the ward-room mess of the Worcester, and was persona grata 
on the other vessels of the fleet. At Havana the Tribune correspondent 
was W. P. Sullivan, a live newspaper man ; at Santiago de Cuba was 
Ralph Keeler, a_ brilliant fellow, who was soon after murdered by 
Spanish volunteers ; and on every vessel of the fleet I had a special 
correspondent among the officers, armed with full and explicit instruc- 
tions and prepared for any emergency that might arise. 

As the prospect of war gradually faded under the sunshine of 
diplomacy, it became apparent that the great event of the campaign 
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was to be the surrender of the Virginius; and to obtain a full, accu- 
rate, and, if possible, explicit account of this incident was the ambition 
of every journalist in the field. The great difficulty in the way was 
that the time, place, and manner of the surrender were kept a profound 
secret even from the officers of the fleet. Here came into play the 
intricate and complex machinery which had been arranged, and the 
friendships which had been formed brought forth fruit waiting to be 
plucked. There were wires enough to be pulled, but how, which, 
when, and where, were the questions. Without resort to bribery or 
breach of faith, I discovered where the surrender was to take place, 
and the names of the vessel and the officer who were to receive it. 
Bahia Honda was the place, and the Dispatch was to receive the sur- 
render. This was two days before the appointed time; and during 
that period I laid three plans to bag my game. First, Mr. Sullivan 
at Havana was informed of the time and place of the surrender and 
requested to go overland to Bahia Honda, where the Virginius lay, to 
witness the ceremony, to write a description of the attendant scenes 
and incidents and communicate it to me, or, in the event of my non- 
appearance, to cable the story from Havana direct to New York. 
Second, an attempt was made to charter a steamer or the fastest pilot- 
boat at Key West to take myself or another representative of the 
Tribune to Bahia Honda close in the wake of the vessel designated to 
receive the surrender. Third, and most difficult and decidedly most 
desirable, I proposed to secure passage on the Dispatch with the 
receiving officer and the prize crew. 

Mr. Sullivan was quick to comprehend the importance of his mis- 
sion, and entered upon its execution ; with what success shall be related 
hereafter. In carrying out my second plan I met with obstacles and 
discouragements. The only suitable steamer in port could not be 
spared for an indefinite period. The fastest pilot-boat was at sea, and 
the time of its return was uncertain. Inquiries had to be made with 
great care and secrecy, in order to keep the other correspondents off the 
scent. At length, at a night interview with the master of the pilot- 
boat Mary Matilda, a bargain was struck for a conditional charter of 
that vessel. The terms were one hundred dollars per day, the lessee to 
have exclusive control of the movements of the vessel and the master 
not to know whither he was bound until at sea; that the ship should 
not be absent more than four days; that clearance-papers should be 

rovided without trouble or cost to the owner, and that in case the Mary 
Matilda should return to Key West in advance of any other vessel on 
the same errand the master should receive a bonus of fifty dollars and 
the crew ten dollars apiece. This bargain was concluded on Saturda 
night. On the following day, in the evening of which the Dispatc 
was to sail, the master of the schooner came to his employer in great 
alarm, fearing that he was about to be implicated in some piratical 
filibustering or other unlawful scheme, and raised his price to five hun- 
dred dollars for the ship. This advance being agreed to under protest, 
the greedy salt raised his figures to six hundred dollars, and then to 
eight hundred dollars. This extortion was held under consideration, 
if for no other reason, to keep the vessel from falling into the hands 
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of rival correspondents. The skipper of the Mary Matilda was told 
to hold himself in readiness to sail at a moment’s notice, while I bent 
all my energies to the plan which I had most at heart. 

At noon on Sunday it was apparent that the projected movement 
could not be kept secret much longer. The fleet and the town were 
agitated by rumors, and the men of the Herald bureau, whose suspicions 
were aroused by the Zribune correspondent’s appearance in close confab 
with seafaring men, and who knew that the surrender must shortly 
take place, were confirmed in suspicion by an order from the admiral 
that all correspondents should leave the ships of the fleet. 

Enterprising and alert for any possible chance that might arise, 
Mr. Stevens, chief of the Herald corps, applied to the admiral for 
permission to take passage on whatever vessel might be designated to 
receive the surrender. This request was refused, and Mr. Stevens then 
chartered the fast pilot-boat Nonpareil, instructing her master to watch 
the movements of the fleet and await his orders. He then in friendly 
banter challenged me to a race to Cuba and return. 

This challenge was accepted with much show on my part of having 
had my intentions uncovered. The news of the proposed race quickly 
became the talk of the town, and my ostentatious preparations therefor 
served as a capital cloak for my real purpose. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon I sent my baggage by the hand of 
a friend to the flag-ship, and soon after followed it in person, avowedly 
in acceptance of an invitation to dine with the ward-room officers. 
One of the Herald staff saw me to the wharf. While at dinner I 
formed and rejected half a dozen schemes to get on board the Dis- 
patch. At length a decision was made and promptly carried into 
effect. Taking aside an officer of high rank and influence upon whose 
friendship I could count for any proper purpose, I confided to him the 
details of the approaching surrender and the absolute necessity of my 
being introduced- under proper auspices to the commander of the 
Dispatch. My friend grasped the situation and promised co-opera- 
tion and secrecy. 

It was dusk when we left the ship in a steam-launch with the 
chaplain and others who were going ashore to attend divine service. 
At the landing all left the launch except my friend and myself, and 
he directed the coxswain to steer for the Dispatch. The coxswain 
murmured something about orders to return to the flag-ship at once, 
but, as the Dispatch was on the direct road to the flag-ship and the 
officer was peremptory, his hesitation was momentary. 

Drawing alongside of the Dispatch, we were hailed from the 
deck, and invited aboard on my friend’s assurance that he had come to 
make a hurried call on Captain Rodgers. The officer of the deck was 
a man who knew a thing or two, and not only manifested no surprise 
when I told the coxswain to pass up my luggage, but asked no ques- 
tions even when I asked one of the men on watch to send it down to 
the ward-room. While I passed the time of day with this officer, my 
friend from the flag-ship sought the captain, and in brief conversation 
was good enough to give him the assurance that my presence on the 
ship had no nefarious object and that my success would gratify his 
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shipmates. The intermediary then departed, simply giving me a 
cheerful good-night, which meant that the coast was clear. 

It was my cue now to get out of sight as quickly as possible, and 
I did. After a few minutes in the ward-room, where I tried to make 
myself agreeable and to avert questioning by volubility, I suddenly 
feigned indisposition and asked permission to lie down. A hospitable 
officer who was just going on watch invited me to occupy his bunk, 
and thenceforth for hours it was my chief anxiety to have my presence 
on the ship forgotten. 

It was my first experience as a stowaway ; and my sensations were 
not agreeable. All had gone well, so far, but what if I were on the 
wrong tack? Suppose the Dispatch was not the ship assigned to 
receive the surrender? What if the vessel were going north instead 
of south? It was not reassuring to hear somebody at the mess-table 
say that our destination was Pensacola. After a while there was a 
noise overhead. Somebody was boarding the ship. I crept up the 
companion-way, unable longer to lie quiet. The pilot had come aboard. 
This meant nothing, except that the Dispatch was going to sail 
somewhere. He knew nothing, or, if he did, he wouldn’t tell. He 
was under sealed orders. This was encouraging, but not conclusive. 
Presently encouragement blossomed into assurance. An engineer offi- 
cer and seventeen men with hammocks, from the receiving-ship, caine 
aboard. This must be a prize crew. It was enough for wits sharpened 
by anxiety. Now to keep out of sight again. No sooner thought 
than done. To get below, turn in my friend’s bunk, and go fast asleep 
was the work of about five minutes. 

When I awoke the night was far spent. I could feel that we were 
at sea. Wide awake in a moment, I ran on deck. It was moonlight. 
A little group of officers stood apart. I recognized Captain W. D. 
Whiting, chief of staff of the North Atlantic squadron, the officer 
appointed to receive the surrender of the Virginius; Lieutenant 
Adolph Marix, flag-lieutenant ; Lieutenant-Commander Rodgers, com- 
mander of the Dispatch; and Ensign Calhoun, destined to be the 
prize-master of the Virginius. The recognition was mutual. For 
a moment only was I in doubt as to my reception. The ranking 
officer gave the cue. “ Mr. Handy!” said Captain Whiting, “is it 
possible!” And then, extending his hand, “Mr. Handy, I am glad 
to see you aboard, sir.” There was a shaking of hands all around. 
Secrecy as to the destination of the vessel and the details of the pro- 
gramme were no longer necessary, and in the conversation following I 
gleaned all the information desirable to perfect my plan of campaign. 

At ten o’clock the next morning the blue hills of Cuba were 
in full view, and the Dispatch was carefully feeling her way, mind- 
— = the danger of possible torpedoes, into the harbor of Bahia 

onda. 

There lay the notorious filibustering steamer Virginius, As the 
Dispatch steamed by the fort of San Marino the Virginius was 
sighted, and as we drew toward her the American flag was hurriedly 
and prematurely drawn up to the mast-head of our prize. We came 
to anchor, and were soon boarded by a Spanish officer from a corvette 
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which lay about two miles farther away. In an interview between 
this officer and Captain Whiting, of which this writer was permitted to 
be an auditor, it was agreed that the formal ceremony of transfer should 
take place on the following morning at nine o’clock. This delay was 
most unwelcome to me, as it gave my rivals at Key West eighteen 
hours to find out where we had gone and to catch up with us. Sure 
enough, they were on our track. A couple of hours before nightfall 
my heart sank within me when our pilot sighted a trim-looking 
schooner at the mouth of the harbor. 

With a strong glass I saw that she was flying the American flag, 
and above it another with the legend “New York Herald.” During 
the night my wide-awake competitors had heard of the departure of 
the Dispatch and had given chase on the Nonpareil. Having ob- 
served no signs of life on my Mary Matilda as she lay at her wharf, 
and not suspecting for a moment that the Tribune correspondent was 
snugly stowed away on the Dispatch, they were joyous in anticipa- 
tion of an exclusive report of the great event for which everybody 
was waiting. 

As they entered the harbor a small boat was seen to put off from 
the Spanish fleet. In it was an officer whose challenge brought the 
American schooner to a halt. 

Messrs. Stevens and Cowardin, the correspondents, had shipped as 
members of the crew, and their unsailorlike appearance aroused the 
suspicions of the boarding officer, who decided that the schooner’s 
papers were unsatisfactory. Such a contre-temps had been anticipated 
by me in arranging my second plan, and it would doubtless have been 
overcome had I taken passage on the Mary Matilda, for I had not only 
provided myself with a passport but had taken out regular clearance- 
papers for the vessel, her destination being “ Belize, Honduras, touching 
at Bahia Honda.” The Herald men remonstrated with the officer, but 
to no avail. They were obliged to put about, and were soon out of 
sight. These movements were watched with great interest from the 
deck of the Dispatch. Unaware of what had passed on board the 
schooner, my thought was that my rivals having seen the American flag 
flying on the Virginius would conclude that the surrender had taken 
place. Under that assumption they would naturally return to Key 
West and put a story on the wire, thus rendering futile my efforts to 
secure a “ beat.” _— of doing this, however, they remained in the 
offing all night, and bright and early the next morning made a second 
attempt to pass the foyt. To my relief, they failed again, and were 
ordered to proceed impetiately to sea or take the consequences in a 
shot from the fort. After vainly trying to attract our attention by 
signals of distress, they chose to obey the order, and were seen no more. 

When at nine o’clock on Tuesday the 16th of December the formal 
delivery of the Virginius to the United States authorities took place, 
it was my good fortune to be the first, after the receiving officer, 
to board the prize, and the only civilian who witnessed the transfer. 
During the ceremony,a gig came over from the Spanish frigate La Favo- 
rita with an American claiming to have business on the Dispatch. He 
proved to be Mr. Sullivan, my colleague from Havana. Thus it was 
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that the first plan of campaign had borne fruit. Mr. Sullivan’s trip 
from Havana to Bahia Honda overland on horseback had been full of 
danger and not without adventure. His footsteps had been dogged by 
Spanish spies, and he travelled the whole distance in the unwelcome 
company of a police agent. Nothing but indomitable perseverance and 
the utmost caution, coupled with sound discretion, saved him from 
arrest and imprisonment, although he was armed with a passport duly 
viséd. He arrived in time, however, to have secured a report of the 
surrender if either or both of his colleague’s other plans had failed. 

The Virginius being in an unseaworthy condition, some hours 
elapsed before she could be patched up and she and her convoy were 
got to sea. Even then she leaked so much and her engines were so 
inefficient that we feared she would go to the bottom,—which in fact 
she did a day or two later. Mr. Sullivan took my old quarters on the 
Dispatch, and I spent the night on the Virginius. It was a night of 
horrors, now dimly remembered. The next morning we were over- 
hauled by the United States ship Fortune, which had come out from 
Key West to see if assistance was needed. To my dismay, I then 
learned that Captain Whiting’s orders were to take his prize to Dry 
Tortugas, which was a long distance from any telegraph office. Dread- 
ing the delay which this would occasion in getting off our despatches, I 
requested Lieutenant Marix to “ wigwag a signal” to Captain Whiting 
that if either of the vessels in convoy was going to Key West we 
should be allowed to take passage thereon. ‘The request was made in 
the nick of time, for the reply came immediately, “ Fortune will go 
to Key West. Send Handy aboard at once.” Although the sea was. 
running high, boats were lowered from the Virginius and the Dispatch, 
and the correspondents were speedily transferred to the Fortune. The 
vessels now separated, the Dispatch and the Virginius heading for 
Tortugas, while the Fortune crowded on all steam tor Key West. 

We arrived the middle of the same afternoon. The harbor was 
anxiously scanned for the Nonpareil and the Herald flag. Neither was 
to be seen. We were reassured. In a very few minutes I was on the 
quarter-deck of the flag-ship, and through an orderly reported my 
arrival to the admiral. That officer summoned me to his-cabin into 
his presence. 

“ Admiral,” I said, “I have hastened to give you the first news 
of the surrender of the Virginius.” 

“The surrender !” said the admiral. “ Were you there 2” 

Without further parley I proceeded to detail the events of the pre- 
ceding day. © “ As we entered the harbor of Bahia Honda, Captain 
Rodgers——” 

“Stop,” interrupted the admiral. “You entered with Captain 
Rodgers! How did you go?” 

“T went on the Dispatch, sir.” 

The admiral’s surprise was manifested as much in his countenance 
as in the ejaculation which sprang from his lips. Ignoring his question 
as to how I managed it, I availed myself of his eagerness to hear the 
news, and told him my story. The stern expression gradually relaxed, 
and the old veteran extended his hand most cordially, saying, “ Well, 
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sir, I congratulate you. You deserve success. Let me send my de- 
spatch to the Navy Department, and then you may go ashore and do 
what you please.” 

Very quickly, you may be sure, the wires were conveying the de- 
tails of the surrender under the Gulf of Mexico to Punta Rassa on 
the Florida mainland and thence overland to New York. The report 
was complete, and as graphic as the pen of a sea-sick correspondent 
could write it. It occupied several columns of the next morning’s 
Tribune. The Herald boys turned up while I was at breakfast that 
day, and we received despatches from the home offices at about the same 


time. Mine read,— 


“Your despatch magnificent beat. The Herald kept printers and 


made second edition at seven o’clock to copy it in full. 
“WHITELAW REID.” 


It was a victory won from foemen worthy of any correspondent’s 
steel. Good fellows they were. Each had won laurels of his own, and 
each no doubt had better beats than mine to his credit and stories of 
more prowess to tell. It is the pleasantest of memories that we were 
friends, although in the field we neither asked nor gave quarter. 


Stevens, Cowardin, Case !—all three are now dead. 
Moses P. Handy. 





LOVE CAME TO ME. 


| Pyne came to me one morning gray, 
And begged that I would let him stay 
And warm his little hands and feet 
Beside my fire. He smiled so sweet, 
How could I tell the baby “ nay” ? 


How could I send the child away 
Forth through the wintry wind to stray, 
When from the cold and cheerless street 
Love came to me? 


Ah, no! I warmed the frosty fay. 

But while against my breast he lay, 
With twinkling eyes, the little cheat 
Sent through my heart an arrow fleet. 

And yet,—think you I rue the day 

Love came to me? 


Gertrude Morton. 
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IXTY years ago Philadelphians justly prided themselves on their 
“ china-factory,” and were in the habit of taking strangers to visit 
it, as one of the principal points of interest in tlie city. 

During the years 1816 to 1822, Benjamin Tucker, a member of the 
religious Society of Friends, had ‘a china-shop on the south side of 
Market (then called High) Street, near where the Post-Office building 
now stands, Within this period he built a small kiln in the rear of 
his property for the use of his son, William Ellis Tucker, who was 
thus enabled to employ his spare time in painting on the imported — 
white china and firing it in the kiln. His attempts at decoration were 
at first crude and unsatisfactory, but they served to arouse an interest 
in the subject which soon led him to commence experimenting with 
different clays which he procured in the vicinity of the city. These 
investigations finally resulted in the production of a fair quality of 
opaque queensware. He then turned his attention to kaolin and feld- 
spar, and, after repeated failures, he at length succeeded in discovering 





HEMPHILL PORCELAIN TABLE-WARE. (Collection of Mr. W.S. Negus.) 


the proper proportions of these ingredients, combined with flint, neces- 
sary for the manufacture of a fine grade of porcelain. The body thus 
obtained was translucent,.and, although containing about eight per cent. 
of bone, was of great hardness, density, and toughness, and capable 
of withstanding extreme changes of temperature. The story of Mr. 
Tucker’s remarkable life-work and the history of the factory which 
he established, the first of its kind on this side of the Atlantic, cannot 
fail to prove of especial interest to the ceramic student. Commencing 
his investigations with no previous knowledge of the composition of 
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porcelain, nor of the processes of its fabrication, he set resolutely to 
work to fathom its hidden mysteries, and, wholly unaided by the prac- 
tical experience of others, succeeded in a few years, while engaged in 
other pursuits, in perfecting from new and untried materials a true 
porcelain equal in all respects to the best commercial china which to 
that time had found its way to America from Europe. 

About the year 1825 Mr. Tucker first seriously attempted the 
manufacture of the ware as a business venture. The old water-works 
at the northwest cor- 
ner of Schuylkill-Front 
(Twenty-Third) and 
Chestnut Streets were. ob- 
tained from the city, in 
_which the necessary kilns, 
etc., were erected. Here 
numerous difficulties were 
encountered. Kiln after “ | 
kiln was burned with very CHRISTENING-BOWL. (Mrs. Thomas W. Marshall.) 
poor success, and it is said 
that a workman, who was 
supposed to be in the em- 
ploy of an English house, 
was detected in the act of 
tampering with the ware 
before it was placed in the 
kiln, which was a suffi- 
cient explanation of the 
destruction of so many 
pieces in the burning. 
Such headway was made 
in the improvement of the 
ware, however, that in 
1827 the Franklin In- 
stitute of Philadelphia 
awarded Mr. Tucker a 
silver medal for the best 
porcelain made in Penn- 
sylvania. “GRECIAN” PITCHER, (Barber collection.) 

In 1828, Mr. Thomas 
Tucker, a younger brother of the founder, commenced to learn the 
different branches of the business, during which year a second medal 
was awarded by the same Institute for the exhibit of one hundred 
pieces of the best porcelain made in the United States. The judges 
compared it favorably with the best French china, and pronounced 
it superior in whiteness and gilding. During the same year Mr. 
Thomas Hulme invested some money in the business and was ad- 
mitted to partnership, as appears by the mark found on a number of 
pieces made in that year,—“ Tucker & Hulme, China Manufacturers, 
Philadelphia, 1828,” which was painted in red beneath. These ex- 
amples reveal a marked improvement in decoration over anything that 
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had emanated from the factory before. The rough brown daubs of the 
earlier pieces gave place, during this period, to artistic groupings of 
fruits and flowers, painted in natural colors. This partnership, how- 
ever, does not seem to have continued for more than a year or so. 
Whether the withdrawal of funds from the firm by Mr. Hulme proved 
an embarrassment to the senior partner does not appear, but it is known 
that Mr. Tucker soon afterward experienced the necessity of govern- 
ment support in his business, and accordingly applied to Congress for 
aid. He placed himself in communication with some of the public 
men at the national capital, among others Andrew Jackson, as the fol- 
lowing letter will show: 


. “ WasHINGTON, April 3, 1830. 
“ SirR,— 

“‘T have had the honor to receive your letter of the 3d of March, 
and, since, the porcelain which it offered to my acceptance. I was not 
apprised before of the perfection to which your skill and perseverance 
had brought this branch of American manufacture. It seems to be 
not inferior to the finest specimens of French porcelain. But whether 
the facilities for its manufacture bring its cost so nearly to an equality 
with that of the French as to enable the moderate protection of which 
you speak to place it beyond the reach of competition in -the markets 
of tte world, is a question which I am not prepared to answer. If 
Congress could be made acquainted with the experiments on the sub- 
ject, and they should confirm your favorable anticipation, there would 
be scarcely a doubt of its willingness to secure the important results of 
the manufacture. I do not see, however, any mode by which this can 
be effected on any other principle than that of protection. You would 
probably have a right to a patent for the discovery, but this right 
would have to be determined in the usual way. Congress have refused 
to make a donation to the heirs of Robert Fulton for the national 
benefits resulting from his discovery, upon the principle that the Con- 
stitution does not provide any other reward for the authors of useful 
discoveries than that which is contained in the article in relation to 
patents. The same objection would of course defeat your application 
for twenty thousand dollars as a remuneration for this discovery, or as 
a reward for its free communication to the world. 

“Tt will give me much pleasure to promote the objects you have in 
view, so far as they are within my constitutional sphere. There is no 
subject more interesting to me than that which concerns the domestic 
economy of our country, and I tender you my sincere thanks for an 
example of its success so creditable to yourself. 

“With great respect, believe me 
“Yr. Obt. Svt., 
“ ANDREW JACKSON. 


“Mr. WM. ELLIs TUCKER, 
‘¢ Philadelphia.” 


Mr. Tucker died on the 22d of August,-1832, but previous to that 
date Judge Joseph Hemphill, of Philadelphia, invested some money in 
the enterprise and became a partner in the business. He had recently 
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returned from a trip abroad, where he had become deeply interested in 
the manufacture of porcelain. Messrs. Tucker and Hemphill pur- 
chased the property at the southwest corner of Schuy]kill-Sixth (Seven- 
teenth) and Chestnut Streets, where they erected a large factory, store- 
house, and three kilns, and greatly increased the producing capacity of 
the works. In 1832, scarcely two months before Mr. Tucker’s death, 
they made an appeal to Congress for the passage of a tariff bill which 
would afford them protection from foreign competition. In reply to a 
letter written to Henry Clay at that time, the following was received : 


“WASHINGTON, 23d June, 1832. 
“‘ GENTLEMEN,— 

“T received your favor of the 21st inst. on the subject of your 
manufacture of porcelain. I had been previously aware of its exist- 
ence, and had seen some beautiful specimens of its production. 

“When the Tariff bill shall be taken up in the Senate, I will take 
care that its attention shall be drawn to it. Such is the state of parties 
here, however, the friends of protection combating against the Treasury 
bill, sustained by the whole weight of the Administration, that it is 
extremely difficult to anticipate results or any part of the Tariff. 

“With great respect, 
“Tam your ob. serv., 
“H. Ciay. 


“Messrs. TUCKER & HEMPHILL, 
“ Porcelain Manufacturers, 
“ Philadelphia.” 


After the death of the founder, Mr. Thomas 
Tucker continued to superintend the business, which 
was carried on in the name of Joseph Hemphill, 
who associated with him his son, the late Mr. Robert 
Coleman Hemphill, of West Chester, Pennsylvania. 
Artists and potters were brought from France and 
England, and a more pretentious style of decoration 
was introduced. The French methods came much 
into vogue about this time. The ware was sold ex- 
tensively to the well-to-do people in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and New York, and nearly every family 
of prominence or wealth had pieces or table-services 
made to order and decorated with initials, mono- 
grams, medallions, or armorial bearings, usually en- 
closed in wreaths of flowers or gold tracery. Com- 
pact bands of excellently painted flowers, in which 
the rose, tulip, and forget-me-not were generally 
prominent, encircled many of the finer pieces. Some 
of the vases and pitchers and many of the table- ono 

° . ‘BOTTLE, RAISED 
pieces were close copies of old French forms, and ~ ‘pecoratioxs, GoLp 
many pieces sold at the present time for French Thomas Tucker.) 
work, by bric-a-brac dealers, were made in Phila- 


delphia between 1833 and 1838. It is doubtful if any porcelain services 
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were imported at that time which surpassed, éither in the quality of 
the body or the excellence of the decorations, the ware which was made 
here. An entire tea and dinner set, now in possession of Mr. W. 8S. 
Negus, of Bound Brook, New Jersey, was purchased in Philadelphia 
by his father, in 1833 or ’34, which is beautifully painted with wreaths 
of pink roses, and heavily gilded around the edges and down the 
interior of the cups half-way to the bottom. 

Creditable portraits of prominent men were painted on pitchers 
and vases, and in some few instances historic buildings were represented 
in sepia and green. Some of these portraits were executed by a skilful 
French artist, whose name has been forgotten. A pitcher owned by 
Hon. William Wayne, of Paoli, Pennsylvania, is embellished on one 
side with a view of the monument at the Paoli battle-grounds, and on 
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VASE, NAPOLEON AT THE BURNING OF MOS- ‘‘ VASE-SHAPED” PITCHER, OVER-GLAZE DECORA- 
cow. (Mr. Ferdinand J. Dreer.) TION IN COLORS AND GOLD. (Pennsylvania 
Museum, Philadelphia.) 


the other with a colored likeness of Major-General Anthony Wayne, 
from an oil portrait by Charles Wilson Peale. This interesting piece 
is one of a pair made for Colonel Isaac Wayne, son of “ Mad Anthony,” 
and is marked on the bottom, in red, “ Manufactured by Jos. Hemphill, 
Philad.” A: similar example, in the collection of the writer, contains 
a tinted vignette of General Washington, which, according to Mr. 
Charles Henry Hart, an authority on Washington portraits, is evi- 
dently a copy.of one of William Birch’s enamels after Stuart’s first 
picture, known as the Vaughan portrait, now in the possession of Mrs. 
Joseph Harrison, of Philadelphia. Well-executed portraits of Lord 
Byron and Napoleon Bonaparte occur on a pair of vases which were 
purchased by Mr. Ferdinand J. Dreer at the factory, Seventeenth and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, in the year 1833. 
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The porcelain works continued with varying success for several 
years. In 1835 the American Porcelain Company was incorporated, 
but whether the works were operated by this corporate body does not 
appear. It is said that the company, composed for the most part of 
‘New England gentlemen, being unfortunate in other enterprises, was 
not able to give the porcelain manufacture proper attention. 

In 1837, after the retirement of Judge Hemphill, the factory was 
leased by Mr. Thomas Tucker, who purchased all of the unburned ware 
then on hand, with the other materials and fixtures. The new pro- 
prietor continued the business for about a year, when he closed the 
works and sold the entire stock of ware. It thus appears that the 
Tucker and Hemphill factory discontinued the manufacture of porce- 
lain in 1838, after extending over a period of about thirteen years. 

Much of the kaolin used in the manufacture of the ware was 
obtained from Chester County, Pennsylvania; feldspar was procured 
from Delaware, six miles from Wilmington, and blue clay was brought 
from the neighborhood of Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 





WATER-PITCHER, DECORATED IN RELIEF. (Mrs. Robert Coleman Hemphill.) 


The earlier productions of the Tucker factory are now scarce. The 
first attempts at ornamentation were crude and inartistic. Simple land- 
scapes, butterflies, and the like, were painted roughly over the glaze in 
sepia or brown monochrome. We have no means of identifying the 
ware produced during the Tucker and Hemphill era, because the part- 
nership was of such brief duration, and none of the pieces appear 
to have been marked. Of the Hemphill period, however, numerous 
examples are known. One of the most characteristic patterns produced 
was the classic pitcher with circular body, arched handle, and corru- 
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gated base. This form has become the most familiar to the public 
because it was a favorite with the manufacturers, and seems to have 
been peculiar to this factory. It was known as the “ vase-shaped” 
pattern. Another rather common form was the cylindrical vase with 
flaring mouth, a reproduction of an old French design. It is not 
generally known, however, that the productions of these works in- 
cluded an almost endless variety of ornamental as well as useful forms ; 
hence some of the rarest pieces are not often recognized by collectors. 
Some idea of the great variety of designs may be obtained when it is 
known that the pattern-books of the factory, which are still in exist- 
ence, show over one hundred and forty different shapes in table pieces 
and vases alone, and these were decorated in an infinite variety of styles. 
Many other pieces, such as spirit-lamps, flower-jars, miniature-frames, 
smelling-vials, inkstands, mantel-ornaments, puff-boxes, and cologne- 
bottles, were manufactured extensively. 

Some of the most characteristic decorations, in addition to those 
already described, were landscapes in black, clusters of roses and other 
flowers scattered over the surface, small 
blue, green, and brown “ corn-flowers,” 
gold fern-leaves, and in some instances 
ornamental designs were moulded in 
the body. Of the latter style of dec- 





SMALL COVERED FLOWER-VASE, SEPIA NIGHT-LAMP DECORATED WITH RURAL SCENE 
MD (Mrs. R. C. Hemp- IN COLORS. (Mrs. R. C. Hemphill.) 
ill. 


oration, a large water-pitcher, owned by Mrs. Robert Coleman Hemp- 
hill, of West Chester, Pennsylvania, is a beautiful example. This 
specimen was made especially for a member of Judge Hemphill’s 
family. The upper portion is adorned with flowers in natural colors 
and considerable gold work, while the lower half is moulded with 
figures of dogs and horses, in relief. A small, nondescript vase, with 
sepia landscapes front and back, and maroon decorations below the 
gilded handles, is also in the possession of Mrs. Hemphill. It was 
made for Judge Hemphill’s wife, the mother-in-law of the present 
owner, and has her initials in gold on one side. This was designed for 
a flower-holder, or receptacle for “bachelor’s buttons,” her favorite 
flowers, which were inserted in perforations made in the cover. 
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An exquisite example of the Hemphill period is a thin porcelain 
spirit-lamp, with detachable base, artistically painted around the cir- 
cumference with a continuous rural scene in gold and colors, The 
design was taken from an old French pattern, and the specimen, here 
figured, is also owned by Mrs. Robert Coleman Hemphill. It was 





LARGE PORCELAIN VASE, OVER-GLAZE DECORATION IN GOLD AND COLORS. (Mrs. 
Thomas Tucker.) 


originally furnished with a small teapot which was placed on the summit. 
A receptacle in the bottom held the spirits for heating the water. 

One of the most pretentious pieces produced at the American China 
Manufactory, however, is a large vase, over two feet in height, the 
property of Mrs. Thomas Tucker. The entire surface is richly orna- 
mented with festoons of flowers, painted after nature, colored bands of 
the “ herring-bone” pattern, and heavy gold work, while the base and 
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eagle’s-head handles are solidly gilded. The manner of the discovery 
of this vase by Mr. Tucker, long after it had been sent out from the 
factory, is curious. While walking along Second Street, Philadelphia, 
some years ago, he chanced to-see it perched high in the window of a 
second-hand crockery-shop, and, at once recognizing it as a piece which 
had been made under his own supervision, he purchased it and added 
it to his collection. 

John Basten, an Englishman, was for many years foreman at the 
works, and Andrew Craig Walker was one of the principal moulders. 
On many of the finer pitchers and other pieces the letter W appears 
scratched in the paste, which was his private mark. The marks of 
other workmen will also be found on many pieces, such as B, which 
was used by Charles J. Boulter, F, the mark of Charles Frederick, 
and V, employed by one Vivian, a Frenchman. 

It is impossible to set down any rules by which the Tucker and 
Hemphill ware can always be distinguished. There are certain pecu- 
liarities of paste, of form, and of embellishment, which are readily 
recognized, and some pieces may be identified by the private marks 
upon them. Many, however, which are not marked, can with difficulty 
be distinguished from French productions, except by the connoisseur. 

Just why this venture should not have proved more of a financial 
success we are unable to understand at this remote period, though it can 
readily be seen that the high cost of foreign skilled labor and the expen- 
sive gilding which was used so lavishly were, doubtless, important factors 
in the heavy losses which the promoters of the undertaking sustained. 
Pieces yet in existence are generally carefully preserved as heirlooms 
in the families of those who procured them from the manufacturers, 
and the few examples which from time to time find their way into the 
market are eagerly purchased by collectors, both on account of being 
the first productions of the kind in this country and because they pos- 
sess merits which have not since been surpassed by the best of imported 
or domestic wares. The most complete series of Tucker and Hemphill 
porcelain is that now owned by the Pennsylvania Museum, Fairmount 


Park, Philadelphia. 
Edwin AtLee Barber. 





REMINISCENCE OF TATOL 


OMETIMES the heart must feed on memories 
To stay its longings and assuage its pain ; 
Old scenes, old songs, old faces come again ; 
Else might it perish where no Beauty is, 
For Life has need of Beauty’s ministries. 


Thus at this moment all my cares are gone; 

The hot streets vanish with their wild uproar ; 

I smell the pine woods and the flowers once more, 
And see the sun shine softly down upon 


Blue Salamis and gray Pentelikon. 
Frederick Peterson. 
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IN THE FRENCH CHAMPAGNE COUNTRY. 


‘ie vineyard district of France, from which is produced substan- 

tially the world’s supply of champagne, is contained within an 
area of thirty miles square, with Reims as its commercial and cathedral 
city. Driving through the country from Reims, the towers of the 
grand cathedral of Notre Dame loom up, defying space when every 
other evidence of the city is lost in the horizon. This incomparable 
type of Gothic construction stands forth like a mighty sentinel to all 
the surrounding country. The vineyard-men seem to reverence it, 
and to glory in referring to Reims always, not as the commercial but 
as the cathedral city of the province of Champagne. 

The vine-lands in this area produce the white, red, and black grapes 
from which champagne is made, and yet these same roots planted 
beyond the confines of this district fail to produce grapes from which 
the high quality of wine, perfect in bouquet and flavor, can be obtained. 
Why this territory is so limited, why it may not be extended indefi- 
nitely, are queries the agricultural chemist has left unanswered. Again, 
with all the care and attention given to the cultivation of the grape 
here, it is impossible, from year to year, to attain to anything like uni- 
formity in the quality of the harvest from the same vines. The season, 
with its variety of rain, and wind, and sun, seems to be the potent 
factor. The fertilizers used on the soil and the care bestowed upon 
the vines are second to that mightier power. 

In some years the harvest is so inferior that the wine made is either 
saved for blending with later vintages, or bottled and sent out under a 
label invented by, or bearing the name of, some dealer who purchases 
the entire vintage. Even in the best years some portion of the harvest 
will fall so far below the required standard that its product can only be 
labelled and sold as a cheap or rejected wine. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the champagne houses of France, after learning something of 
the nicety of the palate of their customers, cater accordingly. 

The English taste is said to be the best, the most exacting, and to be 
satisfied only with the top of the vintages. In fact, there is no first- 
class hotel or restaurant in England which would pretend to print its 
champagne wine-list without naming the year of the vintage. On this 
list one will never find the off-year vintages,—those in favor for the 
past ten years being 1880, 1884, and 1887. The vintage of the year 
1889 proved to be a fair one, but that of 1890 is said to have been the 
best for many years, and it will be ready for market about the time of 
the opening of the Columbian Exposition. The average host in Eng- 
land offers to his guest not only a choice vintage, but a champagne fully 
ten years old, while the average host in this country is governed, in 
his selection, solely by the label on the bottle. In short, dining as a 
fine art has reached some of our clubs and some of our homes, but the 
busy citizen of this country, as a rule, leaves the details of his state or 


social dinners entirely to his caterer. 
@ 
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To understand how to select champagne one must familiarize him- 
self with its whole history. The vine-crop designed for the best grade 























THE CATHEDRAL AT REIMS. 


is gathered with the greatest care, and only approved grapes are 
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selected. In sorting them, those that are not sufficiently matured, or 
that are decayed, or in any way injured, are thrown out. The bunches 
are then methodically arranged for a pressing, and the juice obtained 
by this first pressure is placed in casks and left there till the following 
spring. 

‘ Boury man or woman employed in a champagne-house, whether at 
Reims, at Epernay, at Dizy, at Ay, or at any of the districts within 
the province, is an expert within the particular scope of his or her 
employment. The members of the various firms have each graduated 
from some house after serving an apprenticeship in the several depart- 
ments; and only because of the knowledge thus gained can they cum- 
mand the respect of their employees. 

The bottles bought in the spring to receive the wine are new, and 
are examined to see if they are of uniform thickness by holding them 
up in pairs to the light and jingling them together. If the least imper- 
fection is found in one, it is rejected. The bottles are then carefull 
washed, and the women who perform this work, as well as that of 
the labelling of the bottles, the winding of them in tissue-paper, and the 
putting on of the foil which covers cork and neck, are wonderfully 
exact and dexterous. They take great pride in their employment, and 
they know that their employers are safe judges of good work. 

When the wine is drawn from the casks for bottling, it is first 
passed through a fine strainer. The bottles are filled to within about 
two inches of the cork, to leave room for the effervescence which scarcely 
developed itself in the cask, but which is very quickly reproduced in 
the bottles, and want of necessary space frequently causes breakage. 
The loss by breakage is a serious consideration in the economy of this 
business. If it can be kept down to six per cent. during the period be- 
tween the first and the second corking, this loss is within the allowance 
for breakage and expected as a matter of course. Sometimes, however, 
in the same part of a cellar, breakage, through the activity of the wine, 
will destroy half an entire pile of bottles, while in another pile, made 
up at the same time, the wine may be so inactive that hardly a single 
bottle will be broken. These great wine-cellars extend far beyond the 
superficial area of the buildings, and penetrate under acres of the vine- 
yards which produced the grapes. They are arranged in compartments, 
and consist of several distinct levels. In the ripening of the wine, the 
lower cellars receive it first, and its advance to warmer temperature 
depends upon its development. Should it evidence by heavy breakage 
a too rapid development, it is speedily carried to the deepest and coldest 
cellars. If by August the wine is found impassive, a current of air is 
let in upon it, or it is carried to a warmer atmosphere. The breakage 
which is caused by the expansion of the carbonic acid gas is usually 
greatest in August following the spring when the wine was bottled. 
Workmen upon entering the cellars at this season wear wire masks to 
guard against the fragments dispersed, as the broken pieces of glass 
are often projected with serious force. 

The piles of bottles are arranged in the cellars longitudinally, with 
very small spaces between them. Each pile is marked with a placard 
giving the number of bottles therein and the year of the vintage. 

Vou. L.—50 
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Two years are required to develop the wine, and a house pressing for 
favor and careful that its wines be distinguished for their fine bouquet 
and flavor will give it more time, and not commence shipping until 
fully three years after the gathering of the vintage. Some six weeks 
before the re-corking, which usually takes place a short time previous 
to shipment, the wine is removed to a rack, where the bottle is placed 
on a slight angle with the cork at the lowest point. Every day follow- 
ing for six weeks it is given a little twist or shake, and the angle is 
made sharper and sharper until the bottle is brought to a perpendicular 
position with the mouth downwards. By this means the sediment is 
passed into the neck 
and next the cork, 
when the bottle, for the 
first time since it was 
placed in the cellar 
is brought up to the 
working-room of the 
establishment. No 
pains are spared in 
handling the wine so 
that the feculence is 
left undisturbed ; and 
the best expert work, 
next to that of pre- 
paring a cuvée, is now 
done by a skilled 
workman, who pries 
off the heavy iron 
fastening which pins 
the first cork to the 
bottle, allowing the 
force created by the 
expansion of the car- 
bonic acid gas to carry 
off all this sediment 
together with a very 
small portion of the 
wine. The cham- 
pagne now receives 
‘ whatever doctoring or 
fortifying in the way of liqueur it is to have, and the bottle is filled 
and the new cork pressed in and bound with both twine and wire. 
Next follows the putting on of the label, and the tin foil over the 
cork, when the wine is ready to be drunk or to be packed and shipped. 

Some wine-drinkers ask for the cork upon the opening of the 
bottle, assuming they can judge of the age of the wine from it. Ifthe 
cork has been long in the bottle, it becomes firm and hard and does not 
expand ; but, owing to the fact that the re-corkage of champagne may 
occur several times between the bottling and the departure from the 
cellars, and that it usually does occur, to guard against ullage, directly 
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before the packing for shipment, a bottle of wine might be ten years 
old and yet the cork drawn have been in place but few months. 

Possibly the words doctoring or fortifying may require some expla- 
nation. For the best quality of champagne one must not seek a wine 
which ejects its cork with a saucy bounce, and which is over-noisy and 
frothy as it is poured into aglass. Free effervescence may bea sign of the 
youthfulness of the wine, but it is an absolute proof of over-much sugar 
having been introduced with the liqueur at the time of the re-corking. 
The occasion or purpose of this high percentage of liqueur is not merely 
to please the palates of ladies or amateurs in champagne-drinking, but 
because of the necessity, now too often occurring, of disguising the 
poverty and latent acidity of inferior grapes whose juice provided the 
major part of the cuvée. Sometimes, with this liqueur (composed of 
white sugar-candy dissolved in old wine or well-matured cognac) a cor- 
dial is mixed of a seductive flavor, and this gives a distinct character- 
istic to the brand of wine. Such a use of liqueur means to-day 
doctoring to make salable, though originally the practice carried wines 
into favor in both France and England. This taste, however, is a 
false and dangerous one: its indulgence is to encourage suffering and 
disease. The connoisseur in this country, as well as in England, 
France, Spain, and Germany, has cultivated a taste for dry wines; and 
yet dryness alone can never determine their purity and wholesomeness. 
Inferior grapes (which are always over-acid) may form a large percent- 
age of the cuvée, and to offset this an extra allowance of liqueur is 
added. The combination produces a fairly dry wine, but one over- 
heavy. It possesses sparkling vivacity, but it lacks the body and 
bouquet of those more creamy wines of a choicer vintage, containing 
only liqueur sufficient to fortify them for travel. 

The best champagnes opened in England have but one per cent. of 
liqueur in them, while the average percentage of liqueur in those shipped 
to this country is seven, when two per cent. would be sufficient (pro- 
viding the cuvée is made up of the best of the vintage) to fortify the 
wine for its ocean voyage. During my stay in Epernay, Dizy, Ay, and 
Reims last year, I was frequently told by the staid Frenchmen, who 
take great pride in their vineyards, that the occasion of the large per- 
centage of liqueur in the wines sent to the United States was that their 
agents here had repeatedly advised them that our countrymen were 
only satisfied with the noisy, frisky wine. For themselves, they de- 
clared, they could not commend such wines, but added that they must 
leave the possible correction of this false taste to the influences of time, 
though they seemed to think climate might have something to do with 
it. Their business was to cater to taste as they found it, and not to 
try to educate a people. The Russians demand the sweetest cham- 
pagne, as the average of liqueur in the wines prepared for the St. 
Petersburg market is twenty per cent. Such wine is drunk freely 
and with comparative safety in Russia, while if taken in our climate it 
would sow the seeds of disease. The vineyard-owners of a hundred 
years ago made the same criticism on the orders received; and the 
accomplished author M. Brillat-Savarin wrote eighty years ago, “ Le vin 
de Champagne, qui est excitant dans ses premiers effets, est stupéfiant 
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dans ceux qui suivent; ce qui est, au surplus, un effet notoire du gaz 
carbonique qu’il contient ;” and still the demand continues for an article 
to please a false taste. 

The color of the champagne grape differs. At Epernay and Ay the 
black grape is highest in favor, and it may seem singular that the 
darkest fruit should furnish wines of a white or light strawcolor. At 
Epernay it is claimed that the black grape resists the influences of rain 
and frost, which are common at the vintage-time, that it ripens more 
readily, and that it yields a stouter fruit than the white species. 
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The house of Moét and Chandon at Epernay was the house of 
M. Moét in 1814, when, on the invasion of the German and Russian 
troops, no less than six hundred thousand bottles were abstracted from 
its cellars by these soldiers. This wholesale pillage did not ruin the 
house, because it proved later on to have been the best possible adver- 
tisement, and was followed by such large orders from the North that 
the despoiled owner was consoled for his loss. The French newspapers 
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published a statement, said to have been prepared from authentic 
statistics, showing that during a year’s occupation of the province of 
Champagne in the destructive war of 1870-71 the German army con- 
sumed no less than two million five hundred and fifty thousand bottles 
of the famous vintages of that country. Of that quantity, Ay supplied 
two hundred and seventy-two thousand two hundred bottles, Epernay 
four hundred and thirty-eight thousand eight hundred, and Reims 
one million eight hundred and eighty-four thousand. 

While in the champagne country in the spring and summer of last 
year, I was fortunate to have as my companions Mr. Paul Perseval, 
of Epernay, and Mr. F. Reeve-Jones, of London, both of the conserva- 
tive house of Moigneaux, Pére et Fils, whose exquisite champagne is in 
great favor in London and is now being introduced into this country. 
The great house of Moét and Chandon is also at Epernay, while some 
two miles distant, at Dizy, is the house of Deutz & Gildermann, a 
brand long favorably known in England, but only recently offered in 
our market. The only house I visited in Ay was that of Ayala & Co. 
Ay is a district which has long been in favor. Here Pope Leo X., 
Francis I. of France, Charles V. of Spain, and Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land severally owned vineyards with resident superintendents attached, 
that they might secure the genuine products for their own tables. The 
first historical record that I have been able to find of champagne’s 
being placed in the front rank at state dinners occurred in May, 1397, 
when Charles VI. of France had Winceslaus, King of Bohemia, as 
his guest during a diplomatic visit to conclude a commercial treaty 
then being negotiated between the two countries. 

To-day, at the dinners given at the commencing as well as at the 
concluding not merely of diplomatic negotiations between the repre- 
sentatives of nations, but also of those where commercial contracts are 
entered into between individuals which often may be as vital to a 
nation as her own contracts, champagne is the crowning glory of the 
feast. or the past three years the average shipment of champagne to 
this country has been two hundred and ninety-nine thousand five 
hundred and sixty-eight cases annually, and for the past ten years the 
increase from year to year has been about twelve per cent. It is to be 
regretted that the districts cannot be extended for this great demand. 
It has been tried, but the choice vintage has its bounds, and Nature’s 
eternal “no” baffles the scientist. Let us hope that the day is not 
far distant when we shall recognize in this country two or three sepa- 
rate grades and cuvées, and when they who are willing to pay for 
the best can have it without being driven to select a new wine seek- 
ing favor and seldom to be found on the usual bills of fare, or to make 
special purchases in France for their own cellars, thus becoming their 
own importers. 

Some houses have been named in Epernay, Dizy, and Ay, but the 
great establishments of Pommery, Mumm, Goulet, and Clicquot are 
at Reims. A white grape is found there which produces, perhaps, a 
lighter wine than the black grape of Epernay and Ay, but each has its 
advocates. It is not the purpose of this article to name half or any 
serious proportion of our famous brands of champagnes. To-day there 
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are wines most worthy to be found in the several districts of the 
province of Champagne that are sold to the few who appreciate a choice 
vintage and which will most likely never be found on the wine-list of 
any restaurant. For want of means or want of business enterprise, 
these owners go on their way from year to year producing an honest 
wine and barely making a living. ; 

The vineyards of Champagne are always a charming landscape, but 
only at the season of harvest do they present a picture full of life and 
color. Whenever I have met a Frenchman belonging to one of the 
champagne houses I have found a man enthusiastic over his business, 
complaining that the great mass of wine-drinkers had much yet to 
learn, and always advocating the efforts being made to bring forward 
a high standard of full-bouquet dry wine. He believes this great in- 
dustry worthy of moral and intellectual support for the joy and glad- 
ness its fair use introduces into good-fellowship, for its beneficial effects 
upon the weak and sick, and for its being more than all a promoter 


of good health and adding longevity to the human race. 
: Floyd B. Wilson. 





BE THOU MY GUIDE. 


E thou my guide, and I will walk in darkness 
As one who treads the beamy heights of day, 
Feeling a gladness amidst desert sadness, 
And breathing vernal fragrance all the way. 


Be thou my wealth, and, reft of all besides thee, 
I will forget the strife for meaner things, 

Blest in the sweetness of thy rare completeness, 
And opulent beyond the dream of kings! 


Be thou my strength, O lowly one and saintly ! 
And though unvisioned ills about me throng, 
Though danger woo me and deceit pursue me, 


Yet, in the thought of thee, I will be strong ! 
Florence Earle Coates. 
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AN HONEST HEATHEN. 


A STUDY. 
I. 


HERE was some strange circumstance in the 
origin of Wong Ning that differentiated him 
from the descendants of the Aryan tribes and 
made him a creature of such odd and ultra 
contrast. 

That convulsion of nature or humanity 
that drove those far-away ancestors of man- 
kind from their peaceful homes in the high- 
lands of central Asia affected his ancestors as 
well as ours. It must have been the strange 
impulse that led them to move eastward rather 
than westward, with their faces turned toward 

the near ocean of the Pacific, that was the great circumstance which 
altered everything and made him what he is. Had he been of the 
westward-turning nations he would have been a good, conscientious 
citizen, either of Europe or America, patiently tilling the soil, and 
educating his sons and daughters alike, a man neither bigoted nor 
irreverent,—in fact, a good average citizen and patriot; but it so hap- 
pened that Wong Ning’s ancestors were those of the eastern tendency, 
and that makes a difference so great that there is no possibility, in this 
world, of bridging it over. Utterly and bewilderingly antipodean to 
the rest of mankind, in all its habits and customs, is this peculiar race, 
owing to this simple tendency on the part of its Oriental ancestors, and 
its attendant circumstances. 

It wears white instead of black to its funerals ; it dresses the bride 
in a robe of red; it is the husband who changes his name when he 
marries ; and the family name precedes the given one, as if one should 
say “Smith John ;” the host follows a guest in and precedes him out, 
and resents as an insult a friendly inquiry after his wife,—these being 
only a faint indication of the opposite extremes of their common 
customs to ours. 

There were those who had only seen Wong from afar, who knew 
of him by hearsay, and, hearing of his excellent characteristics only, 
had imagined him to be a model of perfection, and a brand that should 
be snatched from the burning and converted to Christianity, or, in 
other words, Occidentalism ; that he might, on returning to China, 
make an impression on that heathen land, and convince his fellows of 
the superiority of Christianity and of American institutions. 

There were others who looked upon him with suspicion and con- 
sidered him as altogether of simian ancestry, and not altogether human 
yet in his course of development. This was the opinion of those very 
near, who saw him every day,—those who ate the food he prepared and 
slept in the bed he made. 
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His shaven head, his heavy-lidded eyes, his plaited queue wound 
about his head, his gondola-like shoes, his wadded silken blouse and 
immense sleeves, the green bracelet of jade upon his wrist, put there 
when a child and. now too small to slip over his hand,—all these things 
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HE PUT THE QUESTION TO HIS UNCLE, 


conspired to confirm them in the belief that Wong Ning was developed 
from an altogether different and inferior ape to their own, and at a 
much later date. 

Meanwhile, it must be thoroughly understood that this particular 
Chinese was no low-browed “highbinder,” but the highest type of his 
class. As for Wong himself, he scanned these conceited barbarians 
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over with unbounded contempt, and maintained utter silence in regard 
to his own manners and methods. 

When first he stepped upon American soil, a boy of ten years, he 

zed with, something of a shock upon the customs-of the Occident. 
“ What! did the women come out from their harems and thus boldly 
parade the open thoroughfares? And were they actually talking to 
the men out in the broad daylight? And did the men condescend to 
make reply? Did the boys and girls actually go to the same school ?” 
What did it all mean? He put the question to his uncle, who had 
become hardened to the gross customs of the country. “Oh,” said 
Bon Suey, “I tink all light. If he be honest, that all light. I tink 
the people honest. Not the same as on home China, in this country.” 

And so in course of time he found it to be. “On home China” 
was a very different place. 

The village at home in Canton, where his direct ancestors for hun- 
dreds of years had lived, was composed mostly of the descendants of 
one tribe,—or, as he was fond of translating it, “allee same like in 
Bible one generation.” All the very old men regulated the affairs of 
that particular village, in a sort of council, on the paternal government 
plan, while the young men sat in solemn silence. The house for each 
branch of the family, with its necessary wings and additions, held the 
sons and the mother, while the wives and daughters were simply the 
servants for the household, and kept in utter seclusion, even at meal- 
times, running and hiding to get out of sight, and with the mother 
partaking after the men and little boys had disappeared. 

But sometimes the rice or peanut crop fell short: sometimes, by 
united effort, they could scarcely supply the needs of the household, sim- 
ple as they were. At these times the magic tales of California and its 
goldeu store became too enticing to resist. To think of getting the 
price of a good year’s crop in only a couple of months,—what wonder 
that they, one by one, sought Hong-Kong, and, intrusting them- 
selves to a great ship, set sail for a region as mythical and far away 
almost as the planet Mars, in their child-like simplicity? Ignorant of 
the shape of the earth, and moon and stars being simply objects of 
superstitious legend, they knew not whither they sailed,—perhaps to a 
new world in reality, a separate world, partly in the clouds, joined to 
China by the great waters. 

Wong Ning’s aspiration was to return to the little village with 
gold enough to buy more land and make his branch of the family a 
strong one. Although a common enemy to other tribes, yet there was 
a strong sense of loyalty to the Wong family to the farthest remove. 
It was a Chinese virtue to consider one’s first duty to strengthen the 
family as a whole, and maintain the home for a place of refuge for 
the wandering brother, father, son, or male relative belonging to that 
particular branch, no matter how poor or wretched he might be. Every 
Chinese home was its own asylum. 

Ten years is a youthful age for an exile in a strange land, but 
there were born in the very flesh and blood of Wong Ning hereditary 
instincts which could never be eradicated. Those hours, beginning in 
the cold gray of the morning, when he had gone to a school to the 
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antique Chinese teacher who taught him the Confucian philosophy 
and the Chinese hieroglyphics, emphasized with a bamboo rod, had not 
been in vain. His information and stock of legends, together with his 
belief in the infallibility of Chinese institutions, were something sur- 
passing belief. 

Very few children of ten are so well grounded in the outlines and 
customs of their country as was this little Wong Ning, a saffron- 
tinted, pig-tailed little Celestial, endowed with just a little more con- 
scientiousness than is usual with the Chinese who come to America to 
seek their fortune. 

It happened that his first employer was a lady who was thoroughly 
Occidental, and permeated with the kindly spirit of Christianity. One 
evening, coming into the kitchen suddenly, she saw the lonesome, 
mournful little creature weeping,—weeping for his mother. She was 
touched by that bit of weakness, and resolved to befriend this curious, 
un-human sort of human being. She immediately placed him under 
lock and key, forbidding visits to Chinatown, indulgence in opium, 
gambling, and other methods of relaxation. She did more: she taught 
him his alphabet, gave him a copy-book, and simple lectures on economy 
and morality. 

Whether it was her superior method, without cant or absurdity, or 
whether little Wong Ning was himself a superior little heathen, it is 
impossible to say ; nevertheless he took to English reading, and almost 
forgot his Chinese hieroglyphics,—and in some strange way got it into 
his head that in this new country he must look to the American god 
for protection and good luck,—that the Chinese god was too far away. 


II. 


Years passed, and with constant attendance at the Evening Mis- 
sion School in San Francisco, studying English and the American 
man’s Bible, gradually a little light beamed in upon the mind of 
Wong Ning. He began to experience doubt,—doubt vague and un- 
defined. By the time he had discovered that many things he had 
cherished as beliefs were looked upon as myths by the many families 
for whom he worked, he broke the silence which encompasses most 
Chinese, and expressed himself in the peculiar idiom which his race 
fall into when they attempt English. 

“T no know what think! On home China believe everything. 
Believe about the dragon and China debbil and China idol. Here, 
no believe anything.” 

Doubt generally precedes conversion, and so, in course of time, an 
attempt was made by his Mission school-teacher to induce him to join 
the church, as, being perfectly honest and conscientious,—a very up- 
right creature, even from our point of view,—he would be a creditable 
convert. But, strange to say, these very qualities stood in his way, 
and made it impossible for him to unite with any particular sect or 
creed, 
He explained the difficulties in the way to the lady of the house, 
who took a curious interest in hearing of these queer experiences from 
a Chinese point of view. 
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“The teacher she want me jine chu’ch. Other China-boy all say, 
“Me wait for Wong Ning; me b’long chu’ch allee same time Wong 
Ning b’long.’ The teacher she say, ‘ Wong Ning, you too slow; must 
hurry b’long chu’ch.’ ” 

“Well, and why don’t you join the church, Wong? I am sure 
you are a very good boy.” ' 

But something was struggling for utterance in the mind of the 
heathen. With a troubled look in his heavy-lidded eyes, he said, “I 
think Bible very good book, in the New Testament. I think Jesw’ 
very good man; but I no unnerstan’ chu’ch. I think very hard un- 
nerstan’ chu’ch. Too much hard thing in the chu’ch, not in the New 
Testament. I no like b’long chu’ch if no unnerstan’, I no like make 
my promise, for if I bweak my promise, very bad that, sure! Not too 

onest. 

“Why, Wong,” said his mistress, who felt that she herself did not 
“ unnerstan’ ” the dogmas of the church any too well, “ what makes you 
think you would break your promise if you should join the church ?” 

“ Not too good for China-boy jine American god’s chu’ch. When 
he go back to China, all the old man, very old man, come around he, 
whip him with the bamboo stick, whip him very hard; make he go 
to China joss-house, pay plenty money. I think not too good make 
so much trouble.” 

“ Don’t you go to the joss-house here, Wong ?” she asked, much sur- 
prised at this method of reclaiming Chinese backsliders to their ancient 
faith, but concealing it under cover of the question. . 

“No, me not go to China joss-house here. I not pay one cent for 
the China idol in this country,” said he, emphatically. 

Taking advantage of his apparently liberal ideas, his mistress tried 
to convince him still more of the superiority of American institutions, 
the advantages of woman in America, the pitiful condition of those in 
China; but at that very moment the spirit of his Chinese ancestors 
arose within him, and he answered, with great cunning,— 

“Oh, I think more better on home China. The old faddah, the 
old muddah, live in the house, have everything; all the son, all the 
son’s wife take care he, take care she, try make him live long time,— 
more long, more better. This country the old muddah not got any 
own place for she ; and I hear sometimes the son’s wife send she to the 
poor-house, when the muddah get too old to work, not like to take 
care she. Oh! very bad that! No good. I no unnerstan’ that. On 
home China, the old muddah can whip the son, if he be sixty years 
old. Yes, sure !” 

The lady of the house did not care to probe the question. She 
knew his satire was just on that point. “Very few people ever do 
that, Wong, very few,” said she, with dignity. ‘“ But what I mean is, 
that this country has so many wonderful things in it; great ships, and 
cannon, and printing-presses, and inventions.” 

“China have all that, too,” said Wong Ning, quietly. 

“ What?” exclaimed she, doubtfully. 

“Yes, sure! Make gunpowder in China a tousand years ago, be- 
fore anybody. I know how, myself. Make him plenty time, on home 
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China. I take some white powder, some yellow,—I don’t know the 
’Merican name, may-be one called sulphur,—some charcoal, and mix 
him with vinegar. Make very good powder. China make the fire- 
cracker for the whole world now. I think unnerstan’ long time how 
to make him. Have the newspaper in China, long time. Not send 
to the house, but nail him up, everybody can read, on home China. 
Plenty Chinaman make machinery, very smart man, but China emperor 
not like he be too smart. I think not very good, that.” 

His loyalty was founded on some legend of his early teachings, 
that every wonderful invention or discovery originated in China and 
then was borrowed by the outside nations. 

“T am very sorry, Wong, that you are not going to join the 
church,” said the lady, kindly. “I have always thought that such a 
good, honest China-boy as you ought to belong to our religion and to 
this country.” 

“No,” said Wong Ning, firmly, “I think the American god very 
good for this country, but the China god more good for China.” 

Up to this moment she had considered Wong Ning to be a human 
being with possibilities and potentialities, endowed with reason like 
any map. From a child she had known scarcely any other service 
than Chinese, in her mother’s or her own house; but among them all 
there was none to equal Wong Ning for honesty and intelligence. 
She had believed him the one Chinese who was not an example of 
arrested development ; but in that one moment she saw that he had 
reached his limitation,—that some strange convolution of his brain 
said, “Thus far, and no farther.” From that moment she realized 
that the Chinese brain was fearfully and wonderfully made, and 
ceased her attempts to convert him to Occidentalism. 

During the years that followed, Wong had been intrusted with un- 
told gold, and had performed his duties with a faithfulness which never 
flagged. No more honest creature was to be found among the descend- 
ants of the westward-turning nations, whatever his belief or religion, 
than this heathen from the Orient, whose creed was, simply, “ Not be 
honest, not have good luck,”—a species of utilitarian philosophy, 
when we come to analyze it. He was not like his uncle, Bon Suey, 
who brought home the clothes from the wash highly impregnated with 
opium fumes,—an-odor which is not like any other in the world,—nor 
yet like Sam Wo, his cousin, who was an inveterate gambler. His 
complexion was bright, and even rosy, compared with that of any 
other of his kith and kin who came to see him, because of this absti- 
nence from all the Chinese vices. He ought to have been lucky, if 
there was any truth in his creed. 

But one day the mistress of the house was annoyed at the dis- 
appearance of a beautiful gold bracelet which had been in the family 
for over fifty years,—one she had laid on the bureau over-night, and 
which must have required human hands to spirit away. Before she 
had resolved what to do, the bank-book, kept in its regular place, 
could not be found; and because of the complications which would 
ensue, a thorough search was instituted, in which Wong Ning was the 
chief actor. He drew out from dark closets long-hidden contents, 
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emptied and dragged forth heavy articles of furniture, replacing and 
setting them straight again without a murmur. But after all this was 
over, and the search 
was in vain, Wong 
walked around with 
clouded brow. “I 
no like to be in a 
house when any- 
thing be lost. Very 
bad _ that 3 me ! 
Plenty people say, 
‘Oh, Y shat China. 
boy take him.’ 
never take any- i 
thing. I take care il i i i 
people’s = money ale | 
plenty time; some- 4 Tn || 
time three, four |/ ii | 
hundred dollah. I “ 

never lose one 
cent.” 

“Of course not,” said the mistress 
of the house. “I never say that, iP Le 
Wong Ning. I know you are honest.” 

But a the me got pee a 
day after day passed and neither 
Baleelei nor =A yearn came to light ; ee PLONG-HIDDEN CONTENTS. 
and, to add to the mystery, some of 
the baby’s things disappeared. Some members of the family were for 
having Wong arrested, but the mistress begged them to have patience. 

One day, with gloomy countenance, Wong Ning said, “I go on 
home China.” 

“Why, Wong, going away? Why do you go back to China?” 

“Qh, my uncle, Bon Suey, he die in this country ; not marry, 
have no children. I pwomise him I buy him little boy for his son, 
keep him in my house on home China. My muddah, my faddah, 
dead; my bruddah all in this country; nobody keep my house. I 
go home, buy a wife, make my house all good, so have home for my 
generation.” 

Although certain members of the family prophesied that the brace- 
let would turn up in China, yet the mistress had faith in him still, and 
bade him a kindly farewell, telling him to treat his wife in American 
fashion and teach her to read ; which gentleness partly lifted the cloud 
from his heavy-lidded eye, that peculiarity of races and natures in- 
clined to polygamy. 

Hardly had the ship sailed, when a tea-jar, standing in a prominent 
corner, bearing aloft a bunch of tules, or cat-tails, was found stuffed 
with baby’s playthings,—that elfish spirit revelling in tricks of this 
kind,—and at the bottom were discovered the bank-book and bracelet, 
—a regular Oriental tale. 
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But Wong Ning was far away, sailing across the sea, and never 
knew that his innocence was proved. The cloud increased as he dwelt 
upon the problem. Knowing himself to be honest and conscientious, 
and yet suspected of theft, and only by the kindness of the mistress 
escaping disgrace and ignominy, preyed 
upon him. He became convinced that 
he had erred in his ways,—that the Amer- 
ican god was not the god for him,—and 
that this piece of injustice was doubtless 
a punishment sent upon him for straying 
away from the faith of his fathers. 










ITI. 


Upon arriving in his own little 

village, in the dis- 

trict of Canton, 

-—- Wong Ning was 

summoned before 

the Council. It 

was a_ strange 

sight. The ven- 

erable Chinese, 

with wrinkled 

faces, like old 

parchment, with 

their thin, wiry 

beards and spark- 

ling little black 

eyes, appeared 

like an assembly 

of necromancers. 

AND AT THE BOTTOM WAS DISCOVERED THE BRACELET. They were already 

in possession of 

the facts regarding his conduct in America, and commended him for 

his industry and learning, especially for his obtaining so much instruc- 

tion out of the Americans without yielding to their solicitation to wor- 

ship their strange new god; holding him up as a model to the young 
Chinese sitting silent in the council-room. 

Then, all together, in solemn procession, with beating of tom-toms 
and cymbals,—for it was a feast-day,—they repaired to the joss-house, 
full of tinsel-and-scarlet-clad idols, and prostrated themselves and 
burned punk-sticks, while Wong Ning reverently commended himself 
to the Chinese gods once more, after all his wanderings. 

As unaffected by Occidental customs as if he had never heard of 
them, he had recourse to an old duenna to purchase for him a wife. 

From her he learned of a beautiful young Chinese maiden, seven- 
teen years old, neat and obedient, and of good family. Presents 
followed in swift succession ; and little olive-faced Nuey Doy was in- 
formed of her approaching wedding and told to prepare her red bridal 
robe. For years she had been going with her girl-friends to the 
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“ Embroidery-school,” doing marvellous work in colored silks upon 
Chinese crépe and satin,—wonderful birds, flowers, and pictures,— 
work for which China is celebrated; and now these friends of hers 
gathered around and wept in wildest and profoundest grief, simulated 
for the occasion, poor little Nuey Doy having to weep the loudest of 
all. -It was simply one of the customs. 

There was enough to weep for, from an American point of view. 
By her marriage 
Nuey Doy would so 
utterly lose her name, 
and get none instead, {fi _ 
that her own chil- miF . = ia, 
dren would not even > \\ fe. 
know it. She would “9 
so lose caste as to oN 
become : mere = Y 
until she was the -_ Wy 
proud mother of a = x Ss WG SS 
son old enough to do 
her a fantastic sort 
of reverence; but 
woe betide her if she had daughters 3 
only, or was childless! If her hus- 
band became rich enough, she would 
have to give way to a second and a 
third wife. Along with all this, she would 
be compelled to live in such seclusion all her 
life that she would rarely see even her own 
mother, though she lived in the same village. 
And if Wong Ning should take it into his head to return to that fairy- 
land of gold so far away, and unfortunately die there, poor Nuey Doy 
would have to remain alone in the house, keeping it in order, year after 
year, and the only person she would have to speak to would be the wife 
of Wong Ning’s old uncle, who would live in the other half of the house. 
And if, according to Western custom, being lonely during his absence, 
she should dare to speak to any male relative of the family, she would 
be publicly disgraced by the council, and sent back to her parents as 
of no account, to be punished by them most severely. And if, after the 
fashion of a certain race called the French, she should dare to have a 
friend, then woe most awful would befall her: she would be tied by 
the hair and broken on a wheel, or have her throat cut by the public 
executioner. Yes, there was enough to weep over, if only they had 
known it; but they simply performed it as a necessary bridal ceremony. 
Very carefully were all these matters arranged and planned by the old 
duenna, and not a ceremony must be slighted. Why, each one of these 
weeping maidens in trousers and blouses would be married off in turn, 
no matter how homely even; for the old duenna fixed that. After 
the contract was made, there was no appeal for the husband ; and in 
this way there were no old maids in the family rookery to be cuffed 
around by the new wives who came in or to be railed at by the brothers. 
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By the time she was twenty, every one was married off—or sold off, 
rather—and settled in a place of her own, such as it was. It was the 
very perfection of paternal government. ) 

But, oh, how would it seem to this decayed and crumbling race, if 
it could experience for one brief hour the thrill of liberty? if the fiery 
fluid of freedom, common to the electrical Western nations, could for 
one hour be poured into its veins ? 

I fear it would exhibit only the contortions and spasms of a galvan- 
ized corpse, and drop back again to slow but certain dissolution. 

For every Chinese is born of a slave-mother ; and how can slaves 
be the mothers of freemen ? 

So, with all the required ceremony, little Nuey Doy, who was really 
a quaint, pretty little creature, was married and installed in the house 
belonging to the Wong branch, and day after day performed her duties, 
and for recreation passed a few words with the fat wife of her hus- 
band’s old uncle, next door, which was very exhilarating. 

Wong Ning himself, being of gentler disposition than most of his 
kind, remembering the pity with which the American lady across the 
sea had always spoken of the lives of Chinese women, feebly tried to 
stem the tide of tradition, and talked to Nuey Doy a little. He also 
offered to teach her to read; but she knew nothing outside of her 
embroidery and house-work : all else was a blank to her. As for the 
book, she shrank from it, preferring to cling to her narrow life, as had 
her mother and grandmother before her. Progress was an unknown 
quantity in her little brain. 

So the last vestige of his fifteen years in Western lands died out, 
and he turned his attention to his duties to his branch of the family 
and his king. Not forgetting his promise to his dead uncle, he pur- 
chased a little boy to bring up in his name, that he might have a rep- 
resentative posterity. After these ceremonies, he bought an extra piece 
of land, and, turning his attention to farming, he planted rice, bamboo, 
sweet potatoes, and peanuts, from which last is made the oil which 
serves them for butter and for illumination. 

Ina little while he became the father of a comical, almond-eyed baby- 
boy, called Wong Hop, which was proof positive that the Chinese idols 
were propitious, and that he was forgiven for his heresy in regard to the 
American god. And nameless little Nuey Doy became at last possessed of 
the precious title “ Hop Moteen ;” that is to say, “ The mother of Hop.” 

And here, year after year, Wong Ning, or rather, after his mar- 
riage, Wong Toy, the honest Chinese heathen, the patient husbandman, 
digs and toils, keeping a place of refuge “on home China” for. his 
wandering branch, or “generation,” when they become weary and old ; 
at odd hours devoting himself to recovering his almost forgotten Con- 
fucius, his English altogether dim and misty. He is as a simple mote 
in the vast. realm of China,—one who, though having heard of the 
American god, one and invisible, has returned to the grotesque gods 
of his fathers; one who, though having had a glimpse of the light of 
progress stealing across the heavens, has closed his eyes and returned 


to his original cave of darkness. 
Ella Sterling Cummins. 
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PAUL H. HAYNE’S METHODS OF COMPOSITION. 





PAUL H. HAYNE. 


making a loving and conscientious study of the life-work of an 
author it is very helpful and interesting to acquire an accurate 
knowledge of his methods of composition. And these methods some- 
times have as clear an individuality as the work itself. 

It was notably so in my father’s case. The poetic impulse fre- 
quently came to him so spontaneously as to demand immediate utter- 
ance, and he would turn to the fly-leaf of the book in hand or ona 
neighboring shelf, and his pencil would soon record the lines, or frag- 
‘ments of lines, that claimed release from his brain. The labor of re- 
vision usually followed,—sometimes promptly, but not infrequently 
after the fervor of conception had passed away. And nobody unac- 
quainted with the artistic side of the poetic temperament can fully 
understand what snch revision means. There is an analogy—strange 
as it may seem—between the mathematician engaged in the solution 
of a difficult problem and the poet patiently endeavoring to recast his 
unsatisfactory lines. The mental strain and expenditure of nerve- 
force are strikingly similar. There are many people who regard the 
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achievements of imagination as children regard the gifts of some fairy 
godmother who demands no return for her munificence. Such people 
are as ignorant of poetry in its relation to intellectual labor as the 
average Anglo-Saxon is of Sanscrit. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes once said to my mother that “ poetry takes 
a great deal out of a man ;” and these words express, in a nut-shell, 
what I mean. 

My father’s favorite habits of composition were to pace back and 
forth between the standing-desk in his study and the book-shelves in 
the library, or beneath the trees surrounding Copse Hill, if the weather 
was favorable, and with pencil and volume in hand to jot down, on 
the fly-leaf already referred to, the first revision of a poem, or as much 
of it as the duration of the creative mood would allow. Sometimes 
he wrote while taking a leisurely horseback ride around the house or 
through the woods, sometimes while sitting in his arm-chair of 
Georgia pine, but generally with greater ease while walking. This 
was especially true during the early and middle periods of his life, 
when he found it irksome to sit down for any length of time, and 
never seemed to weary of those meditative walks. 

I have known him to compose the last line, or the intermediate 
part, of a poem before the beginning. When completed, however, what 
reader would have doubted that it came into being consecutively ? 

Occasionally the choice phrasing of a thought that had baffled him 
for days would visit him in sleep. My mother told me that he awoke 
one night (he had been very busy preparing his Savannah Sesqui- 
Centennial Ode) from tranquil slumber, and said suddenly, “ Minna, 
at last, in sleep the thought which has eluded me for days has been 
captured !” 

Then he repeated the following lines which Philip Bourke Marston 
afterwards pronounced fine, and which so worthily describe the loveli- 
ness of Southern women : 


Maidens of trance and daughters of a dream; 
They have stolen a sun-shaft for each radiant glance 
And woven the star-shine in their midnight hair. 


In the earlier years of his literary career he would frequently 
awake at night, get out of bed, light a candle, and compose many 
lines upon some poem which he said had “forced itself’ upon his 
mind.” 

He was more systematic in writing prose than verse, although 
many characteristic specimens of the former may be found in the fly- 
leaves of all kinds of books. When engaged in preparing an essay, a 
book-review, a story, the copying of manuscript for the printer, or the 
claims of a large correspondence, he would usually go to his standing- 
desk in the morning, soon after breakfast, and write for hours. 

In reading a book he often made marginal comments with his 
pencil, and always marked the passages that impressed him most. 
These proved aids to reflection, and sometimes from the simplest of 
them the suggestion for a poem would be utilized. 

As a rule, perhaps, my father wrote prose more rapidly and satis- 
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factorily under pressure, and the same may be said of some of his 
elaborate poems. He became alert “ when he could hear the printing- 
press clattering behind him,” and would have agreed with Sir Walter 
Scott in saying, “I cannot pull well in long traces, when the draught 
is too far behind me.” My father said more than once, when pressed 
to furnish proof-sheets, “ I will make it up at the last heat.” 

It has been stated that when Gladstone has an exhaustive article 
to prepare on some topic of special import he prefers to read no book 
bearing upon the subject under consideration, but peruses some work 
totally different in character. My father had, sometimes, a similar habit 
before commencing a poem of occasions requiring prolonged concentra- 
tion of thought, or a narrative poem like “The Wife of Brittany,” 
“ Daphles,” or “The Story of Glaucus the Thessalian.” 

At such times we would observe him reading, or apparently read- 
ing, a novel, essay, astronomical treatise, or almost anything else at 
variance with the subject awaiting him. When asked by my mother 
why he was led to do this, he replied, “I hardly know, unless it is 
that I do not wish, even indirectly, to have the impress of any other 
poet’s work upon my own.” 

The selection of attractive titles for his poems not infrequently 
annoyed him, and in such instances my mother often rendered him 
valuable assistance. 

One result, among many, of her sympathetic aid, and earnest in- 
sight into the spiritual meaning of a poem, must be mentioned here. 
When my father finished the lyric whose imperishable faith and melody 
were surely breathed upon him from the summit of “the mountain 
divine,” he called it “The Seer on Death.” This name dissatisfied 
him, and when he submitted it to my mother’s judgment she, with 
beautiful appropriateness, chose the title of “Face to Face.” How 
many have felt the uplifting power 
of. this poem!—among them my 
friend the late Edward P. Roe, who 
wrote me that he carried a copy 
of it with him wherever he went, 
because it helped soul and body 
without dread to prepare for their 
inevitable separation. 

When he was a young man (he 
matured very slowly) my father 
wrote and published his poems far 
more hastily than in later life, when 
his poetic integrity became more and 
more pronounced. In his first vol- 
ume of verse there is a marginal 
note, clearly written in pencil, to 
some lines entitled “ The Cataract,” 
and his severe self-judgment reads WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 
as follows: “The poorest piece in 
the volume. Boyish and bombastic! Should have been whipped for 
publishing it!” 
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His consciousness of imperfection, strengthened. by his inherent 
Jack of vanity and spurred on by high aspirations, led him, at last, 
to that goal which in youth he had seen as 


a far, mysterious rapture rise : 
Beyond the veil that guards the inmost shrine. 


No wonder, then, that it grew to be his unceasing endeavor to make 
his poems as perfect as possible, and even when some of the longest 
and most significant of them—like the Monody on the Death of Simms 
—came to him with almost electric swiftness, the flashes of thought did 
not render him blind for the pruning and polishing process which was 
to follow. 

Bravely did he strive to bring the inspiration and the art of his 
muse into close fellowship, and how he succeeded all the mature fruits 
of his imagination amply testify. 

William H. Hayne. 





“A LIFE” 


UTY slept. His face was one of strength and beauty ; the mouth 

was firm, almost hard. 

Every mark in the features told its mission, and played its part in 
the completion of the perfected whole. 

One strong bared arm lay on his breast, his head resting on the other. 

Over the loins was thrown the skin of a wild beast, yellow, spotted 
with black. : 

He was fast asleep. < 

Playing around him was a harmless innocent-looking child, whose 
great golden locks fell in tangled curls on white shoulders. 

His face was fair to look on; his eyes had marked power, and 
danced with glee. 

His plaything was a large ball, and in his romping he was cautious 
lest he should arouse or disturb Duty ; but he often grew dangerously 
near and boisterous, and tossed it again and again in mid-air, to catch 
and clasp it to his white breast. 

By and by the covering on the ball became loosened, yet the laughing 
child Indulgence tossed it higher, and it returned always to his hands. 

Duty slept on. 

Then there stood before laughing Indulgence and sleeping Duty a 
tall gaunt figure, with sad eyes deeply sunken, and thin gray hair; he 
trembled as he advanced with outstretched arms to take the ball from 
the playful child, who only hugged it tighter and refused to give it up. 

Then the tall figure Experience pleaded with the child, but to no 
avail, and, catching him in his arms, tried to rescue the worn plaything, 
but in the scuffle the ball dropped from the arms of Indulgence, tattered 
and torn: it was wrecked man. 

The noise awoke Duty, but it was too late. Experience released 
Indulgence, who was now crying at the loss of a toy, and went on his 
weary way. 

Henry Russell Wray. 
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KEELY’S PRESENT POSITION. 
“Facts are the body of science; speculation is its soul.’’ 


| has been said that there is nothing more sublime in the history 
of mind than the lonely struggles which generate and precede 
success. After the admission made by Professor Riicker, M.A., at the 
last meeting of the British Association, that the ether may be “the 
material of which all matter is composed,” and that “ we may, perhaps, 
be able to use and control the ether as we now use and control steam,” 
there would seem to be grounds for hoping that Keely’s lonely and 
prolonged struggles to utilize, in mechanics, the ether product which 
he obtains from his method of dissociating the elements of water, will 
be more universally recognized and appreciated than they have yet been. 
“‘ Discovery may be unsought and instantaneous, but the inventions for 
utilizing discoveries may be, and generally are, the work of years.” 

Keely first imprisoned the ether in 1872, when its existence was 
denied, or, if admitted by a few, it was called the hypothetical ether. 
In 1888, Professor Henri Hertz discovered that the ether is held in a 
state of bondage in all electro-magnetic engines. Not until this fact 
had been made known were there any scientific men, with one notable 
exception, who were willing to admit it was possible that Keely might 
also have “ stumbled over” the manner of effecting its imprisonment. 

The nature of Keely’s researches, and the length of time in which 
he has been absorbed by the necessary dead-work, attendant upon 
research before a discovery can be utilized, may be gathered from a 
letter recently written by Mr. C. G. Till, of Brooklyn, New York : 

“In Keely’s early struggles, somewhere about twenty years ago, I 
became acquainted with him, and helped him then to the best of my 
ability. Indeed, I may say that I was godfather to his discovery ; for I 
was with him when the idea first entered his head that he could com- 
bine steam and water to run an engine, At that time he made a crude 
machine which he actually ran for some time ; and this was the original 
model of the Pneumatic-Pulsating-Vacuo-Engine, in the operation of 
which he discovered his present force. From that day to this he has 
been in pursuit of some method as a medium to use what he calls his 
etheric force with. That he has actually discovered a new force there 
is not a shadow of doubt. In ‘those days I have known him to sell 
and pawn everything of value in his house to obtain means to continue 
his investigations with the money thus acquired ; and I am sure that he 
will eventually give to the world the greatest boon that has been received 
by it since the advent of Christianity,” ete., ete. 

It has been generally thought that Keely is pursuing the ignis-fatuus 
of perpetual motion. No greater mistake could have been made, as he 
declares perpetual motion to be mathematically and physically impos- 
sible. The genuineness of his claims as a discoverer rests upon a 
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correct answer to the question, “ Is hydrogen gas an element or a com- 
und ?” 

ie Science, as Herodotus said, is to know things truly; but science 
tells us that hydrogen is a simple, that the atom is not divisible, and 
that latent energy is not locked in the interstitial spaces of all forms 
of matter, from their birth or aggregation. Keely’s system of Vibra- 
tory Physics refutes these canons of science. How absurd must seem 
the idea to many that the schools can be wrong, and that Keely, who 
has been branded by some of these schools as an impostor, should 
be right! “but the things which cannot be shaken will certainly 
abide,” and time will show whether Keely’s discoveries have “come to 
stay.” The history of science shows us that she has never been in- 
fallible and that she has no frontiers ; that, like Christianity, she un- 
folds her truths progressively. Keely teaches that an unknown potency 
is held in the atom’s tenacious grasp until released by an introductory 
impulse given by a certain order of vibration, depending upon the mass- 
chord of the aggregation ; which impulse so increases the oscillation of 
the atoms as to rupture their etheric capsules. All great truths hold 
germs potential of ever-increasing growth. It took half a century for 
the Principia of Newton to overcome the contempt that was showered 
upon it; and now progressive science is overshadowing Newton’s vast 
attainments, in whose giant mind was born the hypothesis that the ether 
is the cause of light and gravity. Keely has been teaching for years 
that ether is the medium of all force. “For every effect science re- 
quires an efficient cause.” Hence, when Faraday found no definite 
knowledge in exact sciences to satisfy him on certain points he was led 
into speculative science, or the preliminary reaching after truths which 
we feel must exist by reason of certain effects that come under our ob- 
servation, analogous to already known laws; “ reduced facts lie be- 
hind us, speculative ones lie before us;” and without these latter 
science could make no progress. Faraday was speculating when he 
said, “ Thus either present elements are the true elements, or else there 
is the probability before us of obtaining some more high and general 
power of nature even than electricity, and which, at the same time, 
might reveal to us an entirely new grade of elements of matter, now 
hidden from our view and almost from our suspicion.” 

Faraday’s keen perception and acute practical judgment were never 
better exemplified than by the revealing of a new grade of elements in 
Keely’s discovery of Negative Attraction ; the laws governing which 
force he is still researching, theorizing that it is the energy which con- 
trols the planetary masses in their advance toward each other and in 
their recession from each other,—the energy which lifts the seas and 
the oceans out of their beds and replaces them once in twenty-four 
hours; in other words, explaining the mystery of the action of 
gravity. 

Had Faraday lived longer he might have anticipated Keely in one 
of his discoveries; for he certainly was on the road to it, in the views 
of force and matter which he held that were not in accordance with the 
accepted views of his time, and which were then set aside as “ wild 
speculations” by physicists, who complained of his “ want of mathe- 
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matical accuracy,” of his “entertaining notions altogetner distinct from 
the views generally held by men of science,” continuing their experi- 
mental researches on their own lines. 

In 1885, before Keely’s scientific explorations had taught him that 
no engine can ever be constructed by which the ether can be used and 
controlled as we now use and control steam, he wrote in a letter to a 
friend, “I shall not forestall an unproved conclusion, but fight step by 
step the dark paths I am exploring, knowing that should I succeed in 
proving one single fact in science, heretofore unknown, I shall in so 
doing be rewarded in the highest degree. In whatever direction the 
human mind travels, it comes quickly to a boundary-line which it 
cannot pass. There is a knowable field of research, bordered by an 
unknown tract. My experience teaches me how narrow is the strip 
of territory which belongs to the knowable, how very small the portion 
which has been traversed and taken possession of. In this our century 
of widely-diffused knowledge how ignorant is the vast majority! ‘The 
further we traverse the unknowable the stronger will become our faith 
in the immovable order of the world; for at each advancing step we 
find fresh fruits of the immutable laws that reign over all things,— 
from the falling apple up to the thoughts, the words, the deeds, the 
will, of man; and we find these laws irreversible and eternal, order 
and method reigning throughout the universe. Some details of this 
universal method have been worked up, and we know them by the 
names of gravitation, chemical affinity, nerve-power, etc., etc. These 
material certainties are as sacred as moral certainties. . . . The nearest 
approach to a certainty is made through harmony with Nature’s laws. 
The surest mediums are those which Nature has laid out in her 
wonderful workings. The man who deviates from these paths will 
suffer the penalty of a defeat, as is seen in the record of perpetual- 
motion seekers. I have been classed with such dreamers; but I find 
consolation in the thought that it is only by those men who are utterly 
ignorant of the great and marvellous truths which I have devoted my 
life to demonstrate and to bring within reach of all. I believe the 
time is near at hand when the principles of etheric evolution will be 
established, and when the world will be eager to recognize and accept 
a system that will certainly create a revolution for the highest benefits 
of mankind, and inaugurate an era undreamed of by those who are now 
ignorant of the existence of this force of nature.” These views which 
have governed Keely in all his researches cannot be made known to 
any just, discerning mind without an accompanying perception of the 
gross way in which he has been misrepresented by his defamers, as well 
as some appreciation of the scientifically cautious manner in which he 
has pursued his investigations, since he abandoned his efforts to con- 
struct an engine that would hold the ether in rotation. 

At the present time Keely is concentrating his efforts on the perfect- 
ing of his mechanical conditions to that point where, according to his 
theories, he will be able to establish, on the “ Ninths,” a sympathetic 
affinity with pure polar negative attraction minus magnetism. In his 
own opinion he has so nearly gained the summit, or completion of his 
system, as to feel that he holds the key to the infinitely tenuous condi- 
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tions which lie before him to be conquered, before he can gain control 
of the group of depolar discs that he is now working upon. Twenty- 
six groups are completed, and, when the twenty-seventh group is under 
equal control, he expects to have established a circuit of vibratory 
force for running machinery both for aerial navigation and for terres- 
trial use. If this result be obtained, Keely will then be in a position 
to give his system to science and to demonstrate the outflow of the In- 
finite mind as sympathetically associated with matter visible and in- 
visible. In commercial use he asserts that when the motion has been 
once set up, in any of his machines, it will continue until the material 
is worn out. It is this claim which has caused him to be classed with 
perpetual-motion: seekers. 

For years this man has been trying to utilize his discoveries for the 
material and moral advantage of humanity ; and yet he feels, as Buckle 
has said of the present acquirements of science, that the ground only is 
broken, that the crust only is touched. The loftiest pinnacle which has 
been reached by the men who are foremost in their constructions of the 
method by which the one source of all energy works in the material 
world, is too insignificant a position to obtain even an outlook towards 
the vast realm described in this system as the infinite brain, or the source 
from which all “sympathetic-leads” emanate that connect mind with 
matter. Realizing that all conditions of matter are but as vain illu- 
sions, he never falters in his determination to reach after the hidden 
things of God, if haply he may find them. Even the goal which he 
seeks to attain lies, in his own estimation, but on the outermost border 
of this crust ; and well he knows that it never can be reached in any 
other way than by principles of exact science and by pursuing a path 
that is at all times lighted by reason. Believing, with Hudson Tuttle, 
that the horizon of the sea of matter which has been thought to rest 
over hydrogen may extend to infinite reaches beyond, including stuffs 
or substances which have never been revealed to the senses, he knows 
how unfathomable is the ocean that lies beyond this sea, and compares 
himself to one who is gathering pebbles on its shore. 

Science, which has ever been interested both in the infinitely small 
and infinitely great, has in our age dropped the only clue that can guide 
through the obscure labyrinth which leads into depths of nature lying 
beyond the knowledge of our unaided senses. 

The evolution of the human race, says Nesbit, has passed from the 
physiological into the psychological field, and it is in the latter alone 
that progress may be looked for. This is the realm into which Keely’s 
efforts to give to the world a costless motive power have slowly con- 
ducted him, through the black darkness of the region in which he has 
been fighting his way for a score of years in behalf of true science and 
humanity. Lord Derby has said that modern science on its popular 
side is really a great factory of popular fallacies; that its expounders 
in one decade are kept busy refuting the errors to which the preceding 
decade has given currency ; that there is hardly a branch of science sus- 
ceptible of general and wide-reaching conclusions which might not be 
revolutionized by some discovery to-morrow. 

If Keely is able to establish his theories, physical science will have 
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to abandon the positions to which she clings, and will be forced to 
admit the existence of conditions in Vibratory Physics unknown in 
mechanical physics, undreamed of even in philosophy. 

Of Keely’s philosophy Professor Daniel G. Brinton said in 1891, 
“Tt is so simple, beautiful, and comprehensive in its vibratory theory 
that I hope it will be found experimentally to be true. To me all com- 
mercial and practical results, motors, air-ships, engines, are of no impor- 
tance by the side of the theoretical truth of the demonstrations of this 
cosmic force. As soon as Dr. Koenig is prepared to report on the purely 
technical and physical character of the experiments I shall be, in fact 
I am, ready to go into full details as to their significance in reference to 
both matter and mind. It will be enough for me if Dr. Koenig is able 
to say that the force handled by Keely is not gravity, electricity, mag- 
netism, compressed air, nor other of the well-known forces. Let him 
- say that, and I will undertake to say what the force is.” Tests were 
made last year by Dr. Koenig and Dr. Tuttle (a Baltimore physicist), 
in the presence of other men of science, with the most sensitive galva- 
nometer belonging to the University of Pennsylvania, all of whom 
were satisfied that no trace of any known force had been detected. 

The abstract of Keely’s philosophy written by Dr. Brinton has made 
Keely’s theories intelligible for the first time. Each new discovery 
necessitates a new vocabulary, and Keely’s writings are obscure because 
of his new nomenclature. When Faraday’s ideas differed from those 
held by the authorities of his time, they were pronounced to be “un- 
translatable into scientific language ;” and as was then said of Faraday 
so can it now be said of Keely, with equal truth, that, “ working at the 
very boundaries of our knowledge, his mind habitually dwells ‘in the 
boundless contiguity of shade’ by which that knowledge is surrounded.” 

The brain of an Aristotle was needed to discern and grasp Keely’s 
meaning, to interpret and define it. Dr. Brinton never touches a sub- 
ject without throwing light upon it, and his penetrating mind perceived 
the ideas to be defined in all their relations. His keen logical acumen 
separated and classified them, in their order, in a true, sound, and scien- 
tific manner. In the words of Sir James Crichton Browne, after hear- 
ing this abstract read in London, “ Professor Brinton’s synopsis is an 
able, lucid, and logical paper.” 

Now that such distinguished men are interesting themselves in 
Keely’s discoveries, there is no longer any danger of their being lost 
to science, nor to commerce if his life is spared. The action of Dr. 
Pepper, Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, in January, 1891, 
gave Keely all the protection that he then needed in order to continue 
his researches up to the completion of his system. Professor Dewar, 
of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, whose Cambridge duties 
prevented him from keeping the engagement recently made for him to 
visit Mr. Keely’s workshop, has now postponed his visit until 1893, 
when he will go as Royal Commissioner to the World’s Fair at Chicago, 
and Mr. Keely will instruct the professor in the operation of the prin- 
ciple involved in his discovery. Sir John Herschell said, “There 
is a principle in the science of music that has yet to be discovered.” 
Pythagoras taught that the principle which underlies the harmonies of 
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music underlies the motion of the heavenly bodies. It is this principle 
which Keely has discovered ; but until he has utilized it in mechanics 
“he has nothing more to sell than Sir Isaac Newton had when he 
discovered gravity,” as Professor Fitzgerald has remarked. Hence the 
depreciation in the stock of the Keely Motor Company ; for the prema- 
ture formation of which, Keely was in no way responsible. 

Discovery and Invention are walking side by side in our age, the 
glorious scientific age of the world. Never before have they ye 
themselves together, working for humanity, and it is but natural that 
those savants who have seen no demonstrations of the force Keely is 
handling should regard with apathy claims which, if established, will 
sweep away like chaff before a whirlwind the canons of their schools. 
In fact, this apathy is a great improvement upon the active persecution 
of the learned men who hurried Copernicus and Galileo to prison, and 
established the Inquisition to deal with heretics in science as well, as 
heretics in religion. Commerce rushed Keely into a dungeon, Science 
looking on in approval ; notwithstanding that Faraday’s conjectures 
supported Keely’s teachings. Sir Isaac Newton sustained the possi- 
bility of discovering unknown forms of energy in nature in these 
strong words: “ For it is well known that bodies act upon one another 
by the attractions of gravity, magnetism, and electricity; and these 
instances show the tenor and course of nature,and make it not improb- 
able that there may be more attractive powers than these. For Nature 
is very consonant and conformable to herself.” 

All progress of whatever kind would be put back, if it were in the 
power of bigots to arrest its triumphal march, as they have done in the 

t; but the evolution of the human race remains in the hands of 
the Infinite One, who never fails to open up new paths when the fur- 
ther development of humanity requires it. ‘The ideas of one genera- 
tion are the mysterious progenitors of those in the next. Each age is 
the dawn of its successor ; and in the eternal advance of truth 


‘There always is a rising sun, 
And the day is ever but begun.” 


“Religious and scientific reformation have always gone hand in 
hand,” writes Dr. Lowber. “In fact, religious science is superior to 
any other science. As Christianity is the pure religion which contains 
the truth of all the rest, so it is the highest of the sciences, for it repre- 
sents the development of the highest faculty of the human mind. Re- 
ligion devélops manhood as nothing else will; and Christianity repre- 
sents the highest culture to which it is possible for men to attain.” 

The/system now being evolved and worked out to demonstration, 
by Keely, will restore, by religious science, the faith which material- 
istic science has been robbing the world of, and confirm Dr. Lowber’s 
assertion that materialists will never be able to reduce all natural and 
spiritual forces to mere vibratory action of matter. ‘The reformatory 
movement in philosophy which characterizes our age will continue 
until all the sciences point to God and immortality.” 

Clare Jessup Moore. 
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THE STATUE OF LIBERTY. 


HEN the Statue of “Liberty Enlightening the World” was 

erected on Bedloe’s Island, New York Harbor, it was found 
that no provision had been made to show a light, except possibly 
through,the windows forming the diadem. 

The statue consists of an iron skeleton covered with a copper skin, 
and stands on a granite pedestal in the centre of Fort Wood. 

In the daytime it is a most commanding figure, as it is of colossal 
size, the combined height of pedestal and statue being three hundred 
and five feet. 

At night it would be invisible unless illuminated by artificial means. 
The very name of the statue almost imperatively demanded that it 
should exhibit a light, and, as the right hand carries a torch from 
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which flares an immense copper flame, the most natural thing to do 
was to make the flame luminous. 

Various methods were proposed. One was to place electric lights 
on the balcony surrounding the flame, which by reflectors would throw 
their light on the flame, while the direct light would be screened from 
the eye of the observer. 

This might have answered fairly well had the flame been gilded ; 
but a serious objection was that these outside lamps would be exposed 
to all weathers. 

On September 28, 1886, Lieutenant John Millis, Corps of Engineers, 
U.S.A., was directed to report to Major-General J. M. Schofield to 
assist in the preparation of a suitable plan. On October 11 he sub- 
mitted a project which in brief was as follows (I copy from his report) : 

“The plan proposed contemplates exhibiting a powerful electric 
light from the torch to be visible around the entire horizon, and such 
an arrangement of lamps and reflectors at the salients of the fort as 
to throw light directly on the statue and pedestal, besides the necessary 
illumination of the interior of the statue and pedestal and the engine- 
and boiler-rooms.” 

In order that the light placed inside the torch could be seen, it was 
necessary to provide openings: so two rows of circular windows, like 
the port-lights of a vessel, were made in the copper flame. This plan 
was approved, and was so promptly carried into effect that everything 
was in readiness for the inauguration ceremonies, which took place on 
November 1, 1886. Mr. Bartholdi visited the Island on that night, 
and expressed himself as entirely satisfied with the effect of the illu- 
mination. He appreciated the difficulty of making the statue itself 
visible by reflected light, owing to its dark color, and had certain other 
ideas in addition in regard to its illumination, as will appear from the 
following extract from a letter from him to the Hon. W. M. Evarts, 
dated 5th January, 1887: 

“As regards the question of the light, the subject of many con- 
troversies, the public has been somewhat surprised because the statue 
had been beforehand represented white and shining in the dark as if 
silvered, while such an effect is impossible, as the dark color of the 
copper will absorb all the light. I believe the determination taken to 
be excellent, and the luminous fire in the hand very logical and happy 
in effect. 

“ At the beginning a project had existed to throw light from above 
the flame, where an opening had been provided, and to direct vertically 
towards the skies a halo that would be perceived from a long distance. 
The idea was also proposed to make the diadem luminous by lighting 
the inside of the head.” 

He also wrote Lieutenant Millis, on April 28, 1887,— 

“The only effective lighting is to place a powerful light in the 
hand. 

“T know that such a light seen from a distance will resemble any 
other light,—that is, look like a powerful star; and the public might 
possibly desire something more original. 

“Should you, then, wish to give such a feeling satisfaction in this 
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respect, I think the head might be provided with a supplementary 
light, which, shooting through the diadem-openings, would usually 
produce very decorative radiance. Perhaps it might be a revolving 
light. A further idea would be to represent in the diadem-openings, 
by means of stained glass, so well made in America, the National 
Stars of the United States. 

“This addition to the lighting would likely give a very original 
and peculiar aspect to the statue light. That in the hand, being very 
powerful, would be seen from afar; while the other in the head would 
be a decorative complement visible in the whole harbor. 

“Such is the only suggestion I would allow myself to make, be- 
cause the lighting of the statue by projection appears to me a useless 





HEAD OF STATUE, SHOWING LIGHT ON CORONET. 


expense, unless some one would afford the luxury of plating the statue 
with gold or some shining metal.” 

Experiment has shown that the project of placing a light in the 
head does not have the effect anticipated by Mr. Bartholdi: the appear- 
ance is simply that of another light below the one in the torch. 

The effect of the side-lamps is to illuminate quite satisfactorily the 
pedestal, which is of a light-colored granite, and to bring out the de- 
tails of the statue when the observer is close to it. 

If the statue were painted white it would be seen very clearly, and 
I believe the effect would be very striking, especially at night, and in 
addition it would check the corrosive action of the copper, which has 
already taken place, as is shown by the green streaks on the pedestal. 

I was anxious that the method of lighting should be improved, 
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and at the same time to carry out as far as practicable the ideas of the 
artist. 

I submitted my views to the Light-House Board. They were ap- 
proved ; and in consequence the following has been done : 


NOTICE TO MARINERS, 


(No. 90, of 1892.) 
——$—=<>o>——_ 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—NEW YORK. 
—<=[9o—. 


LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING 
THE WORLD. 


Notice is hereby given that, on or about October 21, 1892, the 
following changes will be made in the lights and illumination 
of the Statue of Liberty Enlightening the World, inside Fort 
Wood, Bedloes Island, New York Bay, New York. 

In addition to the light now shown from the torch there 
will be a vertical beam of red and yellow light seen only by 
reflection from the haze or dust in the air. 

. The face and bust of the statue will be illuminated by a 
powerful search light from one of the salients of the fort. 

The coronet will be decorated with red, white, and blue 


incandescent electric lights. 
The pedestal will continue to be illuminated as heretofore by 
arc lamps within the salients and not visible outside the fort. 


BY ORDER OF THE LIGHT-HOUSE BOARD: 


JAMES A. GREER, 
Rear-Admiral, U. &. Navy, 
Chairman. 
OFFICE OF THE LIGHT-HOUSE BOARD: 
Washington, D. C., September 30, 1892. 


‘As will be seen by the Notice to Mariners, the day for the first ex- 
hibition of the light was that set apart by the President as a national 
holiday. The flame originally contained eight are lamps of about two 
thousand candle power each, and these could be seen only through the 
circular windows previously mentioned. Of course a very large oq 
portion of the light is wasted, and the observer can see only that which 
streams through that window opposite to which he happens ‘to be. 
These eight lamps are now replaced with one self-focussing lamp of 
six thousand candle power, and for the circular windows is substituted 
a glazed belt of plate-glass eighteen inches high. 

Inside the flame are mirrors made of aluminum reflecting a portion 
of the light horizontally and the rest of it in a vertical beam through 
a skylight glazed with red, white, and yellow glass, the different colors 
giving it somewhat the effect of a flame. 

The aluminum mirrors are corrugated, and the light reflected from 
their numerous faces seems to be of a diameter as large as the copper 
flame, and no longer looks like a bright point or star. 

The making and fitting of the frame to hold the glass forming the 
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glazed belt was the most troublesome and difficult part of the whole 
plan. It was done by first making patterns of the flame where the 
upper and lower rings were to go. These rings were then made in 
four pieces and fastened securely outside the flame to the iron frame 
inside by means of bolts passing through the copper. 

After this was done, brass sash-bars were screwed diagonally to the 
rings, the copper was then cut away between the rings, and the glass 
panes put in. 
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VERTICAL SECTION OF FLAME, SHOWING SUPPORTING FRAME AND REFLECTING MIRRORS. 


The sketch will show how irregular in shape these rings had to be, 
and how difficult it was to fit them. 

The lighting of the coronet or diadem was considerably simpler. 
Fifty incandescent lamps of fifty candle power each are used, and the 
globes surrounding them have the national colors. There are twelve 
red lights in the centre, then six white ones on each side and thirteen 
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‘blue ones over each temple. -This effect is that of a crown of jewels 
composed of rubies, diamonds, and sapphires. 

The reason that there are so few white lights, compared to the 
colored ones, is because there is so much loss of light due to the colored 
glass, and it was desirable that all the jewels should be equally well 
seen. 

A diadem with the face invisible would lose the greater part of its 
charm : yet, with all the lights in the salients of the fort throwing their 
beams on the statue, Liberty remained modestly out of sight at 
night. To partially overcome this, a powerful search light has been 
placed in one of the salients of the fort, and throws its beam directly 
in her face: now every night she may be seen, with flaming torch, 
flashing diadem, and face illumined, gazing forth over the noble waters 


of New York Bay. 
D. P. Heap, 
Corps of Engineers U.S.A. 





THE AUTONOMY OF DREAMS. 


REAMS dream themselves, and come not at our bidding. 
We cannot enter the domain of Sleep 
And rule its destinies by merely ridding 
Our breasts of all that, waking, made us weep. 


Dreams dream themselves. The world where we go dreaming 
Like snow-hushed earth is cold, and white, and still : 

What marvel if amid its silent seeming 
We hearken unto tales of good or ill? 


Dreams dream themselves, nor come they for our longing. 
When tired children weary vigils keep, 

From loving lips the fairy-tales come thronging 
Till troubled infancy is lapped in sleep. 


Dreams dream themselves. Dear Mother Nature, yearning 
Over a lover she has laid to rest, 

Whispers a tale so sweet that, on returning 
To conscious life, all dreams to him are blest. 


Dreams dream themselves. Yet, when the heart is breaking, 
And darkness falls upon us like a pall, 
We almost hope there will be no awaking,— 


That endless, dreamless sleep will cover all ! 
S. R. Elliott. 
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gpa SPENCER, the great philosopher, is a profoundly bald-headed 

man, of middling height, considerably rounded at the shoulders, with a 
firm mouth, soft gray eyes, and pinky white cheeks framed in curly gray side- 
whiskers, and still adheres to the broadcloth frock-coat, low-cut waistcoat, 
stand-up black cravat, and over-gaiters of long ago. Despite the immense 
burden of learning which he carries, he is singularly modest; has the gentlest 
of voices, and is almost feminine in manner. He is now three-and-seventy, 
and started out in life as a civil engineer, with a desire to make a reputation as 
a mathematician. He is unmarried, and has but few intimate personal friends. 
It is related that his doctor once told him that it was not good for such a man 
as he to live alone, as his solitary meals were apt to be marred by thinking too 
much on deep subjects, and advised him to stay for a while in some boarding- 
house, where the dinner-table talk would be conducted by nice, cheery, brainless 
folk. He went, but did not stay long. It came to his ears that the pleasant 
lady whose seat was next to him at table was a sad disappointment. A friend 
asked her how she liked the boarding-house; could she recommend it? ‘Oh, 
yes, I think I can,” she replied ; ‘“‘ but there is a Mr. Spencer who thinks that 
he knows about science and philosophy. I have to correct him every night!” 
He lives quietly among his books in an old-fashioned house in Regent’s Park, 
but dines out often, generally at the Atheneum Club, and occasionally visits a 
place of amusement. Comic opera is his delight. He finds in it an offset to his 
lucubrations upon the data of ethics. For he is still a veritable glutton for work, 
and is at times obliged to suspend all mental application for weeks, being com- 
pletely prostrated by nervous collapse. No matter how fine the day, he carries 
an umbrella. He also carries about a couple of little plugs in his pocket, and 
whenever conversation around him becomes annoying he takes them out and 
puts them in his ears, and thus becomes deaf to the chatter about him. He 
was the litelong friend of George Eliot, and has known all the celebrities of the 
day; but, like Carlyle, he has persistently declined all academic or other 
honors, and he is the béte noire of the autograph collector, whose excuse for 
existence he does not see. Though universally conceded to be the greatest 
thinker in the world, he is not widely read, as he pays but little attention to his 
literary style and frequently writes in an incomprehensible vein. So that, 
though his books have been translated into Polish, Greek, Chinese, and other 
uncongenial tongues, they do not cover the cost of publication, to say nothing 
of the profit supposed to be left for the author. In fact, he hardly makes 
enough to support his style of extreme simplicity; yet, withal, life is very 
pleasant to him. He relates with great gusto of a letter he received not long 
since from a publisher in the far West asking how much he would take for the 
exclusive right to publish his poem “The Faerie Queen” in the United States. 


Robert T. Lincoln is a tall, broad-shouldered, pleasant-looking man, of 
affable manner, with bright piercing eyes, and a full dark beard, and is said in 
London to be “better educated than nine-tenths of the Americans who hold 
public office.” As is well known, he is the eldest and only surviving child of 
the “ Martyr President,” who has left us the following pen-picture of the future 
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minister to the court of St. James. ‘“ Bob is short and low, and I expect always 
will be. He talks very plainly, almost as plainly as anybody. He is quite 
smart enough. I sometimes fear he is one of the little rare-ripe sort that are 
smarter at about five than ever after. He has a good deal of that spirit of mis- 
chief that is the offspring of much animal spirits. Since I began this letter a 
messenger has come to tell me that Bob was lost; but by the time I reached the 
house his mother had found him and had him whipped, and by now, very likely, 
he is run away again.” This was written in 1846. He was then a trifle over 
two years of age, so that he is now forty-eight. He was born at the Globe 
Tavern in Springfield, Illinois, for his illustrious father owned no home in 
those days. After his primary studies had been concluded, he was sent to the 
Illinois State University, and later to the Phillips Academy at Exeter, New 
Hampshire, and then to Harvard, from whence he graduated in 1864. Then he 
entered a law school, but soon left it to go to the front, and obtained a com- 
mission as captain in the army from Secretary Stanton, being sent Virginia- 
wards to serve on the staff of General Grant. He saw the fall of Petersburg, 
and was present at the surrender at Appomattox. He returned to Washington 
on the day of his father’s assassination. He subsequently went to Chicago with 
his mother and settled down to a business career. It was up-hill work at first, 
for he was determined not to use his great name as capital, and no lawyer ever 
plodded more diligently and conscientiously along the slow road to success 
than he. Law and politics go hand in hand, and in 1876 he was elected super- 
visor of the South Town, Chicago, which he wrested from the grasp of a cor- 
rupt “ring.” Five years later he was named for Secretary of War by General 
Garfield. There had been no correspondence between them on the subject, and 
the information was conveyed to him by the President in a letter which read 
as follows: “I propose, if you consent, to nominate you for Secretary of War.” 
At first he was inclined to refuse the proffered honor, but his loyalty to his 
party led him to accept it, and he retained office during Arthur’s term, at the 
end of which he returned to Chicago and resumed the practice of law where he 
had left off, and continued it until the spring of 1889, when President Harrison 
appointed him minister to England. The nomination was sent to the Senate 
without his knowledge. He at first declined the appointment, for the minister 
to England is poorly paid, and Mr. Lincoln is not rich. President Harrison, 
however, urged him to reconsider the matter, and for the sake of the party he 
did so. He threw up his law business in Chicago, and went to London, where 
he has made himself as popular as James Russell Lowell and Edward J. Phelps 
did before him. He is held in highest esteem both by those who know him 
and by those who don’t, because of the name he bears, and also because of his 
own sterling qualities. He is married to a daughter of Senator Harlan, of 
Iowa, and has two grown-up daughters, one of whom was recently married to 
the son of his law partner. His only son, who bore the historic name of 
“Abe,” died last year, at the age of eighteen. 


Victorien Sardou, the famous playwright, carries a large head on a small 
body. He wears his hair long, like Daudet,—an unpardonable sin in a man, 
even though he be an arch-genius. He is far from handsome, yet withal there 
is something striking and individual about his malarious face, with its beak- 
like nose and flashing eyes, though there is scarce flesh enough to hide the 
muscles of his hairless cheeks and chin. He habitually wears a seedy skull- 
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cap, and bustles about impatiently with a nervously busy air. He is now sixty 
years old. Asa youth he studied medicine, but, his family being in need of 
more than medicinal support, he turned his talents to teaching history and 
mathematics. Then ambition inflated him, and just eight-and-thirty years ago 
he perpetrated his first play. It was called ‘‘ La Taverne des Etudiants,” and 
was a hopeless failure. So he starved for a time, but fortunately typhoid fever 
invaded his garret and introduced him to his neighbor, an actress, who nursed 
him back from the gates of death, and, having married him, made him known 
to the theatrical world of Paris. Since then he has produced plays very pro- 
lifically, having supplied the divine Sarah with some of her best-known parts, 
notably Fédora, Théodora, and La Tosca, and he has exchanged his garret for 
a princely chateau. He now asks a fabulous sum for a new piece, and he gets 
what he asks. In addition to having amassed an enormous fortune, he has had 
the unmitigated satisfaction of making the same managers who once disdained 
to read his plays accept them at his own terms. He has more than once been 
convicted of unscrupulous plagiarism. He borrows ideas, and even plots, but 
he melts them down in the crucible of his genius so that they come forth trans- 
formed and almost thankful for having been stolen. He has two hobbies. One 
is a terror of draughts, the other a horror of having the public know anything 
about the name or nature of a new play before it is produced. His handwriting 
is so fine that it almost requires a magnifying-glass to decipher it. He is one of 
the forty Immortals. 


Bishop Phillips Brooks, of Massachusetts, stands six foot one, and is built 
accordingly. He is a broad-shouldered, athletic-looking man, with a rotund, 
clean-shaven face beaming with health and kindliness, penetrating eyes under 
dark beetling brows, and hair like frosted silver. He possesses a magnetic 
charm of manner. He is fifty-seven, and is a graduate of Harvard, being a 
member of the Senatus Academicus of that university. Ere he graduated from 
the-Theological Seminary he had received and accepted a call from a Phila- 
delphia church. After spending eleven years in the Quaker City, he returned 
to his native Boston and took charge of Trinity Church, which is to-day the 
most architecturally ecclesiastical building in New England. He is very broad- 
minded, and is quite an active philanthropist, though he is sometimes inclined 
to make the mistake of supposing that because he is happy all the rest of the 
world is as well off. He is popularly reported to be the most rapid speaker in 
the world, the extraordinary speed of his utterance having often been the 
subject of remark. His voice is deep and resonant, and his delivery buoyant 
and animated, but withal profoundly eloquent. He claims descent from Cotton 
Mather. He has been Bishop of Massachusetts since May of last year. 

M. Crofton. 





FREMONT IN CALIFORNIA. 


THE statements concerning the late General John C. Frémont made by Mr. 
H. H. Bancroft in an article on “ California Eras” in Lippincott’s for September 
require correction. : 

The late George Bancroft, the historian (no relation to H. H. Bancroft), 
who was Secretary of the Navy at the time that California was taken for the 
United States, defines his position and General (then Captain) Frémont’s as 
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follows: “The truth is, no officer of the Government had anything to do with 
California but the Secretary of the Navy so long as I was in the Cabinet. . . . 
Captain Frémont having been sent originally on a peaceful mission to the West 
by way of the Rocky Mountains, it had become necessary to give him warning 
of the new state of affairs and the designs of the President. The officer who 
had had charge of the despatches from the Secretary of the Navy to Commodore 
Sloat, and who had purposely been made acquainted with their import, accord- 
ingly made his way to Captain Frémont, who thus became acquainted with the 
state of affairs and the purposes of the Government. Being absolved from any 
duty as an explorer, Captain Frémont was left to his duty as an officer in the 
service of the United States, with the further authoritative knowledge that the 
Government intended to take possession of California.” 

Frémont understood that “his duty as an officer in the service” included 
the care of the citizens of his country, and he performed that duty to the satis- 
faction of his government, which paid all the expenses incurred by him during 
this time. In speaking of Captain Frémont and the Bear Flag party, H. H. 
Bancroft uses the term “ filibuster” to belittle the work done, and on page 412 
of his “ History,” vol. v., he says that Commodore Sloat “ was not in sympathy 
with the American Revolutionists.” 

This is incorrect. The following is a part of a proclamation signed by 
Commodore Sloat, in which he states the high estimation he has for the Pio- 
neers and their acts : 

“It having been reported to the Commander-in-Chief that the residents of 
California who declared their Independence at Sonoma, June 18th, 1846, have 
felt that they have been considered as enemies of the United States, and that - 
the American flag was hoisted at the fortified positions in their possession, with 
a feeling of hostility towards them, this, therefore, is to assure the above-named 
residents that they have not been viewed as Enemies of the United States, but, 
on the contrary, have been considered as Friends and Brothers in arms fighting 
for Independence, equal rights, and the Freedom of Republican Institutions. 
And it affords the Commander-in-Chief great pleasure to assure the said 
Residents of the high gratification it has given him to learn with what alacrity 
they have rallied around the Star-Spangled Banner, under the command of 
officers of the United States, to defend the Honor of the American Flag.” 

Sloat had the advantage of Mr. H. H. Bancroft in that he was on the ground 
and personally cognizant of the occurrences whereof he writes. 

Mr. Bancroft says, “ These adventurers had been treated hospitably by the 
Californians, had nothing to fear from any quarter, and were daily expecting to 
hear of the settlement of difficulties between the two governments.” This is 
not accurate. The following proclamation had been posted in the public places, 
and copies sent to foreign consuls: 

“Being informed that a multitude of foreigners, abusing our local circum- 
stances without having complied with the requisites provided by law, are 
residing in the district, and that many of them who should not be admitted into 
this country have made themselves owners of fixed (real) property, this being a 
right belonging only to citizens: I have concluded to order all the judges hav- 
ing towns under their charge, that they cannot, under the most strong responsi- 
bility, permit nor authorize sale or cession whatever, of land, or of said class of 
property, without regulation by right and in favor of Mexican citizens; advis- 
ing those foreigners that are not naturalized and legally introduced that what- 
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ever purchase or acquisition they may make will be null and void; and they 
will be subject, if they do not retire voluntarily from the country, to be expelled’ 
from it whenever the Government may find it convenient. God and Liberty.” 

This proclamation Mr. Bancroft is aware of, for he gives it in his “ History,” 
page 57, vol. v., but with this difference: he omits the words threatening the 
American settlers with expulsion from their homes and farms, and gives the 
proclamation in an obscure foot-note without the words “if they do not retire 
voluntarily from the country,” so omitting the gist of the document, and the 
clause that forced the men of 1846 to protect themselves as did their forefathers, 
the men of 1776. 

In addition to the above, the Indians had been incited against the Ameri- 
cans: this also is stated in the same vol. v., and certified to by Captain Sutter, 
then in the service of the Mexican government as alcalde. 

The murder of two Americans by Californians, at this time, was an ad- 
ditional act of “hospitality.” It also is noted in the “ History,” page 161, vol. 
v., with the usual excuses for the Californians. 

Mr. Bancroft’s illustration of the kindness of all Californians, by quoting 
the attitude of Vallejo, is hardly apposite, as he states on the next page that 
Vallejo “favored the annexation of California by the United States.” The 
Californians who were in power, and who ordered the expulsion of Americans, 
were not in favor of annexation. 

Mr. Bancroft further states that Frémont quarrelled with “Stockton, 
Kearny, and other United States officers present.” Colonel Frémont never 
“quarrelled” with Stockton. On the contrary, Frémont was tried on charges 
preferred by Kearny because he would not desert Stockton with the battalion of 
naval volunteers, and so throw the balance of power into Kearny’s hands and 
enable him by force of arms to settle the quarrel that Kearny had with Stock- 
ton. Kearny in letters to Stockton and the War Department of January 17, 
1847, states that civil war and compulsion had been his object. Colonel 
Frémont could not turn over navy men to the command of an army man with- 
out the consent of the recognized naval authority, and that naval authority was 
then present: had he attempted it, the act would have been not only illegal, 
but treacherous to the naval commander under whose commission he was 
serving. 

Kearny’s order to Frémont was to Frémont as major of the naval battalion, 
not to Frémont the army officer, but he preferred charges against Frémont as 
the army officer who refused to obey Kearny’s order. 

Mr. Bancroft says that “‘a desultory warfare continued throughout the year, 
promoted chiefly by the wrangling of the rival government officers, Frémont, 
Kearny, and Stockton, whose departure in May, 1847, left the country tran- 
quil.” 

Stockton left in February, 1847. And Mr. Bancroft in his “ History,” page 
411, vol. v., states under the heading “ January-February, 1847,” “The war in 
California was at an end.” And it is well known that there was no fighting 
after the capitulation to Frémont on the plains of Couenga, January 17, 1847, 
nor was there any trouble about “ rival governments” until after the capitula- 
tion of Couenga. 

My statements are made from official sources and records, and from the 
private papers of the late Commodore Sloat, in my possession. 

Francis Preston Frémont, U.S.A. 
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Renan.—A single week has removed the most famous French man of 
letters, and the greatest English poet, of their generation. Each was unique 
with the singularity of genius, and filled a place that is now forever vacant. 
Renan’s renown came with a shock to conservative minds, in the “Vie de 
Jésus.” His Gallic lightness of touch was unfamiliar in the treatment of such 
topics; his freedom, which to serious Saxon minds seemed insolence, pro- 
voked Dr. Furness to say, “ How wretchedly does M. Renan Frenchify these 
sacred themes!” But the book lives, and its successors, though no less advanced 
in doctrine, have touched us less smartly on the raw; for tolerance comes of 
repeated admonitions that great men hold other thoughts than ours. The union 
of strong originality with scholarship at once deep and elegant must always be 
uncommon, and it was left to Renan to show that the most exquisite charm of 
style can be exerted elsewhere than in poetry and fiction—though cavillers may 
still assert that his gravest treatises have more of fiction and poetry in them 
than of history. A born Uittérateur, he was a student by choice, and a freethinker 
by revulsion from the severity of his early priestly training. In any walk of 
letters he would have made his mark; the striking novelty of his career was in 
the supposed incongruity between his peculiar gifts, his iconoclastic temper, 
and the sober subjects he mainly handled. While other cultivated Frenchmen 
busied themselves with journalism, novels, and the drama, with an eye chiefly 
to sexual motives and entanglements, he loved to cogitate on the Unknowable, 
and raise questions he did not pretend to answer. His agnosticism moved in- 
quisitive minds throughout Christendom, and stirred up problems that to the 
practical are foolishness. His finest and most characteristic utterance is at once 
a lamentation, a defiance, a cry of doubt, and a confession of faith, which has 
its own pathos now, and might fitly be inscribed on his tomb: “I desire that the 
Future should be an enigma; but, if there be no Future, this world is a frightful 
ambuscade.” 


Tennyson.—The laureate too was in his way a liberal, though he never 
broke with orthodoxy, but rather carried orthodoxy along with him on the path 
of progress. He addressed (and published) a poem to F. D. Maurice when 
that great thinker, away back in 1855, was turned out of his professorships in 
King’s College; and he put into verse the best embodiment of what is now 
called “the larger Hope :” 


Ah, yet we trust that somehow good 
Shall be the final goal of ill. 


Those lines have influenced the opinions and the faith of thousands. 
Their author was largely and variously equipped for his vocation, and has 
reigned alone since the death of Wordsworth. He is more read than Milton, 
or than all the English poets of past centuries together, counting out Shake- 
speare. He had twenty ideas to Byron’s one; he went far deeper, of course, 
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than Scott; he was more rational and human than Shelley, and more mature 
than Keats lived to be. Browning might be the more intellectual—he was, no 
doubt, the ablest delver into tough problems that ever wrought in rhyme and 
metre—but Tendyson was far and away the better poet. In melody Swinburne 
has been his only rival ; but, melody aside, what has Swinburne to show beyond 
the fluent violences of his youth? Whereas Tennyson nearly always had some- 
thing of general human interest to offer: his matter—barring his earliest efforts 
—was solid, even apart from the exquisite charm of his style. Few poets need 
so little weeding. Where so much depends on the way a thing is said, it is 
not easy to distinguish between form and substance; but it is clear that he 
had force, invention, scholarship, feeling, versatility: the delicate grace of his 
peculiar utterance was the crowning flower of a strong heart and a manly mind. 
It was his rare office at once to delight, to instruct, and to inspire. Those of 
us who are old enough to have read the Idylls of the King as they first appeared 
can recall sensations never to be experienced again. “What a portrait-gallery 
he gave us! Who else has sung such songs? And where else, in our time, has 
“the light that never was on sea or land” shone so brilliantly as in his pages? 

His peerage, in American eyes, added nothing to him; but its bestowal, in 
a land where titles are still valued, was a not despicable tribute to genius and 
letters. His honored and happy career lasted long enough, but not too long, 
for his powers were remarkably preserved to the end; if his later productions 
met some unfavorable criticism, it was only by harsh comparison with the won- 
derful work of his prime. Who shall succeed him? All the living poets of 
England, if fused into one, could not fill his place. Let the laureateship die 
fitly with the greatest of the laureates. 


AMELIE RIVEs has been moved to write a sequel to her famous story “The 
Quick or the Dead?” Not that she is dissatisfied with the tale, but that she 
now regards it as incomplete. It is still true as far as it goes; but several 
years have passed since Barbara Pomfret and Jock Dering first met and parted, 
and they as well as their historian are older if not wiser. Enlarged experiences 
bring modified views, and the morbid scruples, the passionate sensitiveness of 
young lovers are tamed by the touch of Time. Barbara has now become Mrs. 
Dering, and the fortunes of her second marriage will attract the eager interest 
of those who felt the woes of her widowhood and the struggle of new affection 
with her loyalty to the dead. The motif of the book is suggested by the quota- 
tion from Plato in Mrs. Chanler’s preface: “ Every discourse, once written, is 
tossed about from hand to hand, equally among those who understand it and 
those for whom it is in no wise fitted; and it does not know to whom it ought, 
and to whom it ought not, to speak. And when misunderstood and unjustly 
attacked, it always needs its parent to help it; for, unaided, it can neither retal- 
iate nor defend itself.” 


Mr. ALBERT A. POPE, of Boston, is vigorously carrying on his crusade 
against the wretchedness of the highways and byways, and moving for a com- 
prehensive exhibit at the Chicago fair of everything relating to the making and 
maintenance of roads. He aims to interest the railroads in the matter, since 
common roads are their feeders, and the worse the every-day means of trans- 
portation in the rural parts, the more are intercourse and commerce hindered, 
and the great arteries of trade clogged. The remedy for this as for other evils 
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lies in bringing the search-light of publicity to bear upon them, and a building 
devoted to the purpose in the Columbian Exposition would certainly focus 
general attention upon the subject, and be apt to lead to a mending of our ways. 


Mrs. ELLA WHEELER WILCOX’s new volume of poems takes its title from 
the first and longest of its seventy poems,—“ An Erring Woman’s Love.” Other 
titles are “ A Married Coquette,” “Two Women,” “The Lady and the Dame,” 
and—for women are not the only topics—‘ A Song of Republics,” and “ Me- 
morial Day, 1892.” The admirers of Mrs. Wilcox will welcome her familiar 
touch throughout the book, which is very handsomely gotten up by Lovell, 
Coryell & Co., and liberally illustrated. The author considers that her best 
work is here represented. 


THE Rev. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, who lately went over to the majority, at 
one time held a charge in Germantown, and in later years prepared the authorized 
biography of his brother the poet. He was a poet himself in a smaller way, 
and wrote fifteen or twenty hymns, several of which gained wide currency at 
home and in England. While at the Cambridge Divinity School, in the famous 
class of 1846, he and his friend Samuel Johnson (another man of notable gifts, 
attainments, and virtues) compiled “A Book of Hymns,” which was enlarged 
in 1848, This and another manual of theirs, “‘ Hymns of the Spirit,” 1864, ex- 
erted great influence among the Unitarians and elsewhere. The profane Bos- 
tonians, with an eye to the common first name of the compilers, called these 
“the Sam book.” 


THE election is over. (It is not at this writing, but it will be before this 
page reaches the grateful reader.) The campaign was marked in the main by 
unusual moderation and decency: the leading candidates, having both been in 
the field before, had already been embellished with all the mud thought 
necessary to their decoration. The contest being largely one of ideas—a duel 
between colliding economic theories—there was less occasion than commonly 
for hurrah and hullabaloo. Something was said about “Grandfather’s Hat” 
and “ A Good Man weighing about Two Hundred and Forty Pounds,” but these 
were felt to be chestnuts, belonging with the “Log Cabin and Hard Cider” of 
half a century ago. The banners and uniforms and roorbacks can now be 
laid aside for the next four years; the campaign lie may recuperate in silence 
and oblivion. Members of committees and clubs can spend their evenings in 
the bosom of their families, and nurse their sore throats and stomachs and con- 
sciences back to health. The statesmen and the heelers and the repeaters 
may take a rest; for the country is saved. 


Way should the Thanksgiving stories be printed in October, and the 
“Christmas number” of a magazine appear four or five weeks ahead of time? 
This is unduly forcing the season—as if one were to put on his straw hat and 
white flannels in April. We shall make our Christmas remarks in the January 
number, well assured that they will reach our readers in time for the Christmas 
tree and the Christmas dinner. If offered now,.they would be much “too 


previous.” 
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ee « “Life teaches us to be less strict with others and our- 

Sequel to The Quick Selves,” quotes Mrs. Chanler from Goethe on her title-page, 

or the Dead? By and this is the text she preaches from throughout her 

Amélie Rives. powerful and thoughtful story. Life to Barbara Dering 
has in this mature sequel to The Quick or the Dead? become a sterner stuff. 
She is none the less the passionate girl she was; but her years of waiting for 
Jock Dering, whom she always really loved, have silently transformed her into 
a noble woman. 

“‘ And you love this one in a different way?” asked Kitty, in a very touch- 
ing scene. 

“Yes, dear.” 

“You do love him, then! Is he good to you?” 

“He loves me as he has never loved any one else.” 

Barbara strives to be less strict with herself. She has broken through her 
devotion to the old dead love. But it is only to find that she must condone the 
faults of the new, which promised so greatly and is fulfilled in so unequal a 
measure. And yet she loves Jock and he deeply loves her; but his variable 
temper is asore trial. He is jealous even of the horse she rides, even of her baby 
Fair. There is one sympathetic soul to whom Barbara always turns for comfort in 
her distress. Eunice Bransby is the Nora of a family drama played by herself 
and Godfrey her husband on an estate near to Rosemary. For eleven years 
Eunice has served him as his handmaiden, doing his pious bidding and leading 
a life of priggish seclusion which her heart revolts at. Bransby is a disciple of 
Tolstoi, and lays his life out by ethical precept. Eunice comes under the freer 
influences of Barbara, and at last throws off the tyranny, as does Nora of A 
Dolls House. Thus by subtile changes the story approaches its close, giving, as 
by a flash of light, glimpses into character, observations of nature, and com- 
mentaries on the moral status of every-day men and women such as only the 
surest and keenest intellects can do. The Barbara Pomfret of The Quick or the 
Dead ? was in the nonage of life’s experience. Barbara Dering is “one to whom 
wedlock has thrown wide the doors of mystery.” She is “less strict with others 
and herself,” and the book, which embodies every sensation of her life, is boldly 
unconventional in its treatment of the religion, the sentiment, and the ethics 
of our transitional to-day. The Messrs. Lippincott have given it an outer and 
inner garb worthy of its destined circulation. 


My Flirtations. By It was inevitable that Jerome K. Jerome and the new 

Margaret Wynman. humor he represents would be improved upon. Mr. Barrie 

With ThirteenIllus- came along with his faultless style and quieter mirth; and 

trations by J. Ber- now, in the lady who signs herself Margaret Wynman, we 

one have an entirely distinct phase of the same bantering 
method, which at once cleverly depicts odd character. Nothing, indeed, since 
the heyday of Thackeray has approached the lightness of touch, mingled 
with well-bred fun, which sparkles over these pages: the Thackeray, be it un- 
derstood, of the Book of Snobs and the Christmas Books, hardly him of the deep 
human insight and immeasurable pathos. 

Vor. L.—53 
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But for a view of London in the season, with its crowded picture-shows, its 
dinners big and little, its gossip in studio and drawing-room, and, above all else, 
its flirtations and love-making, commend us to this thoroughly modern version 
of the elder satirists. Miss Wynman recites with naive grace and amazing wit 
the adventures of her thirteen flirtations, which ended in matrimony with that 
unlucky number. She is, she tells us, the daughter of an R. A., who “ paints 
shocking bad portraits, but the British public is quite unaware of the fact.” She 
and her cynical sister Christina have the entrée everywhere, and wander through 
London society from South Kensington to Mayfair, always courted and always 
with eyes open for queer people and characteristic traits. Of the thirteen who 
become more or less her casual adorers, not one is exaggerated, yet none is of 
the creatures met with to the point of boredom in less vivacious books of the 
day. Indeed, My Flirtations, just issued by the Lippincotts, is as fresh as a 
breezy morning; and, as it deserves, it is having a notable success in London, 
where some of the lions depicted will be easily recognized in their frail disguises. 
The accompanying pictures of the fickle dozen and of the coquette herself are 
touched in with a pen equal in adroitness to that of the authoress, 


Atlina, heiress to the throne of the Floating Isle, is wooed 
eset “ and won by Diotheus, who comes out of Greece to her far- 
M.B. M. Toland. away land and takes her back his queen. The Floating 

Isle of Mrs. Toland’s graceful poem is the lost Atlantis. 

The legend 1 runs that one sole family escaped the wreck of that mythic realm 
and became rulers of the fragment which remained as an island in the tropic 
seas. The poetess has woven this story into excellent verse, penetrated and 
adorned with rich fancy, and interspersed with characteristic songs. 

It is within bounds to say that the Messrs. Lippincott, in their long list of 
achievements in illustrated Christmas books, have very rarely surpassed the 
grace and beauty of Atlina. The letter-press and artistic features are faultless, 
and the drawings will be a source of lasting pleasure to every buyer or recipient 
of the book. That this is strictly true the names of the artists will bear sufficient 
witness. There are ten exquisite plates signed by no less men than H. R. 
Bloomer, J. Alden Weir, F. 8. Church, Frederick Dielman, Francis C. Jones, 
Herbert Denman, F. V. Du Mond, J. H. Twachtman, and A. F. Jaccaci, who 
has also designed the frontispiece, ornamental title-page, half-titles, and decora- 
tive designs throughout the text. These latter, printed in pale reds and greens, 
add a final artistic touch beyond which it would be hard to go. Verily is Mrs. 
Toland’s poem an apple of gold in pictures of silver, and most justly does she 
dedicate it “To the artists whose drawings have embellished my works.” 


There is always something so heartily and earnestly Saxon 
see ened about Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron’s stories, they smack so 
Soneien, palatably of English life at its strongest and healthiest, that 

the old Saxon ideals in us all rise up and welcome our kin, 

fight their battles, love their loves, and pity their sorrows, as they live their 
lives out in her pages. In this last of her three-volume novels, which has been 
reduced to a handsome single volume by the J. B. Lippincott Company, she has 
created for us a family feud on British soil, which has surprise after surprise, 
climax after climax, until the very last page. Sir Lionel Denison dies in the 
opening line of the first chapter, and there the trouble begins. Eric Denison, 
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his son by a second wife, loves secretly and betrays Lill Granier, his agent’s 
daughter. Dr. Grant also loves her. Eric marries Miss Selby, and Lill takes 
her own sad life. Lill’s sister Daphné fights her ruined cause by a thrilling 
abduction, and Eric, deprived of his young son and heir, removes from Verona 
to England, where he is newly entangled in a liaison with Dr. Grant’s sister. 
That these promising elements must lead to a dramatic dénouement, no ex- 
perienced novel-reader will deny, and it is safe to say that anybody who seeks 
absorbing diversion will find it in following to the close this most ambitious and 
most successful of Mrs. Cameron’s books. A Sister’s Sin appears, by arrange- 
ment with the author, in Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels. 
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Broken Chords, 
crossed by the Echo 
of aFalseNote. By 
Mrs.George McClel- 
lan (Harford Flem- 
ming). 


In England they know how to make a three-volume novel 
which will divert you through many days. In America we 
take our fiction in gulps, as we do our dinners—and it is 
usually as indigestible. Mrs. George McClellan has found 
out the recipe for creating fiction which wears well through 
all its three hundred and seventy-three pages, and there is 


not a single one of these which even her most hurried countrymen could spare. 
Character touched into being with delicate art; dialogue talked as chance and 
unaffected people talk it; nature beautifully subordinated to the uses of story ; 
all these elements go to make a novel of American life as unusual in its sure, 
steady, and artistic development as it is brilliant in treatment and absorbing in 
interest. Its authoress is, in short, a very acute thinker who has well studied 
the intellectual tendencies of her own day and observed with a keen insight 
the character about her. She has given in Broken Chords, which the Lippin- 
cott Company has handsomely published, the final essences of her thought and 
insight. It is, therefore, a novel which will arrest the attention of the two most 
numerous viasses of readers,—the fiction-loving and the ethical. 

The story is involved with so subtle a skill that it is difficult to give an 
adequate résumé of it in brief space. Suffice it to say that Cynthia Arkwright, 
because of a wrong done her by her chosen lover, enters a convent in Baltimore, 
where her aristocratic parents live. Cynthia leaves Millard Henderson more 
in sorrow than in anger, and entreats him to marry the girl he has betrayed. 
This he finally does; and when the story opens, all these long-separated people, 
Cynthia having parted from the convent, have accidentally come together in 
the little village of Dundaff, where the tale proceeds to a grim climax, tem- 
pered by the sweet sincerity of Cynthia, the manly courage of Rev. Richard 
Ledyard, and the steadfastness of Millard Henderson. It would destroy the 
reader’s relish of a long, delightful treat to anticipate more of the story, and 
we leave the book in his hands, sure of a hearty endorsement of our unquali- 
fied approval. 


Mother and Child. 
PartI.,Mother. By 
Edward P. Davis, 
M.D. Part II, 
Child. By John M. 
Keating, M.D. 


be equal to the usual emergencies of her home. 


Who can gainsay that a book such as Mother and Child 
is of invaluable service in a household? Surely not the 
doctor. He will recognize in it an able assistant. The 
wife on her part will find it a yearlong guide, companion, 
and friend. She may possess scores of traditional recipes and 
family nostrums, and may, like most carefully-bred women, 
But there always comes a time 


when these fail her and when the physician is not at hand. This is more than 
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ever likely to occur since it has become the custom of families to migrate from 
the city to a summer-house. There, as elsewhere, with the doctor absent, 
nothing could so faithfully take his place as this exhaustive work, just prepared 
for the Messrs. Lippincott by two famous specialists, Doctors Edward P. Davis 
and John M. Keating. 





Marlitt’s Novels. 
Translated by Mrs, 
A.L. Wister. From 
the German. Ten 
volumes. Illustra- 
ted. 


Even those (and they are legion) who have read Mrs, A. L. 
Wister’s delightful translations through all the years of 
their perennial appearance have not realized what a hand- 
some set they would make collected on the shelf, or encased 
in a convenient box for a Christmas-gift. For at least one 


portion of them this last office has now been done by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company, who have brought forth a new edition of the ten volumes 
of E. Marlitt, Englished by Mrs. Wister, in uniform binding and with abundant 
illustrations from the German edition. It would be hard to find, up and down 
the holiday counters, anything more thoroughly acceptable than such an arm- 
ful of fiction both to giver and receiver, or even to the lonely buyer himself. 


Mr. McCarthy picked up a battered copy of Mille et un Jours 
oe ag: oe at a London book-stall, and these two unique volumes of 
Tales. Edited by Arabian day-talesare the fruits. Nothing good is ever lost, 
Justin Huntly and these stories are so excellent, so reminiscent of the 
McCarthy. fIllus- eyer-fresh night-tales of all our youths, that it is surprising 
—" —— they have not long ago wandered into a modern English 

dress. To say that they will at once be accorded a place in 

the library beside the hallowed version of old is to say all that need be said in 
their praise. The scheme of tale-telling to beguile a princess overwhelmed with 
suitors is a novel turn of the more tragic device of Scheherezade. Mr. Wood’s 
frontispieces are in his very best vein. 


A cheerful temper is better than much gold, and it is far 

A Family Likeness. more contagious. It will sparkle out at the eyes, quiver 
— Sketch in the through a hand, or pervade the pages of a book until the 
malayas. By B. ates 

M. Croker. whole atmosphere seems fuller of oxygen and life is better 
worth living. Such is the thought suggested by a perusal 

of A Family Likeness. On every leaf there is a tang of good cheer, and even the 
pathos of Mrs. Croker has a saving grace which soothes while it touches us. 
Her newest book, just issued by the Lippincotts among their Select Novels, is 
a tale laid partly in England and partly in India. In the latter portion, the 
names, grown so familiar since the advent of Mr. Kipling, and the characters 
introduced, bring us a remembrance of the author of The Light that Failed, but 
by no means an echo. Mrs. Croker has a style all her own, and has studied her 
India with map and compass. An old portrait in a brand-new London house 
sets Gerald Romilly’s heart to beating and wins him from the girl chosen for 
him by his mother. Not until some years have gone by and Gerald is far away 
in India does he meet with his fate, who bears a family likeness to the fair old 
portrait. Such is the most meagre outline of a plot of many complications, 
but which is as clever in its entanglement as is the prose which narrates it in 


breezy grace. 
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Baxine PowDERS IN FRANCE.—Two noted French chemists, Messrs. 
Kahlmann, Jr., and F. de Wildes, have, under governmental patronage, been 
making examinations of various American manufactured food products. We 
find the following reference to their work in a recent English publication : 

“The preparation of preserved food has always been a most interesting 
question, for the evil effects resulting from a neglect of the rules of hygiene 
have been plainly demonstrated by statistics ; we therefore consider it our duty 
to call attention to those articles in which the whole care of scientific research 
has been employed to make them strictly wholesome products. 

“There is no country in the world where the consumption of powders for 
baking and cooking purposes is so large as in the United States. In England 
there are preparations for similar uses, but in perfect adaptation for the uses for 
which they are designed none of them can compare with that which is the pnr- 
port of the present review. 

“‘ Amongst the numerous products, the proper admixture of whica is due to 
chemistry, and which we look upon as of positive benefit, we are most particu- 
larly interested in the powders composed of bicarbonate of soda and bitartrate 
of potash produced by the Royal Baking Powder Company. The analysis 
which we made of this preparation has conclusively proved to our satisfaction 
the essentially hygienic nature of its admixture. The pulverization and the 
proportions of ingredients are perfect, so that neither acidity nor alkalinity 
remains in the food, rendering its use of great advantage, not only as regards 
domestic purposes, but also in a hygienic point of view. The combination is 
unquestionably useful to the health of humanity. The uses of soda freed from 
its saline particles are very numerous, not only for medicinal but for domestic 
purposes. The discovery of artificial soda is one of the greatest benefits be- 
stowed on chemical science during the last eighty years. Its mixture with cream 
of tartar produces the excellent preparation under discussion, so useful for 
making biscuits, cakes, puddings, and crusts of all descriptions. 

“In taking for our present review the Royal Baking Powder, we select that 
which has unquestionably acquired the highest reputation, and we most heartily 
coincide in the distinction conferred upon it by those whose mission it is to dis- 
cern merit.” 


AN INTERESTING CuRIO.—One of the most significant curios in New York 
is a copper globe in the Lenox Library. It is only four and a half inches in 
diameter, but it is believed to be the earliest globe to lay down the new dis- 
coveries by Columbus. It dates back to the first decade of the sixteenth century. 
The little it shows of this hemisphere is mostly wrong, and the few names would 
be recognized only by experts in matters geographical, but the globe is rightly 
esteemed one of the chief treasures of a rare collection. 
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Hop-Pick1ne.—A bout the time that the pale saffron tint in the eastern sky 
turns into a rose glow, the pickers are at work stripping the vines. The sharp 
and eager morning air is saturated with a cloying odor of some kind ; soon the 
nostrils are tickled by the pungent aroma of hops, and the lungs drink in to 
their full the potent influences of the vines. The hands of the picker, which, 
whether he be a Pharisee or not, he has little chance of washing before meat, 
are begrimed with the pollen, or “gold dust,” some of which is necessarily 
swallowed and afterwards acts as a tonic and a sedative. The beneficial effects 
of hops as cured for brewing purposes are well known. Any hop-picker can 
tell you of the wonders wrought by a fortnight’s stay in the hop-yards. It is as 
good asa month’s outing by thesea-shore ; better than doctors’ pills and bills,— 
so say those who have tried this simple prescription —L. J. VANCE: “ Science 
in @ Hop-yard,” in Frank Leslie’s, 


THE Illustrated American, which has achieved great popularity as the 
handsomest illustrated weekly published in our country, has been reduced in 
price from twenty-five to ten cents. This reduction has been brought about by 
improvements in its engraving and printing establishment, and it will in no way 
affect its literary and artistic excellence. This change places within the reach 
of all the best periodical of modern times. ‘ 


DIpn’t Go 1In.—“ Were you at the sea-shore last summer, Polly ?” 
“Only for a day.” 
“ Did you bathe?” 
“No. Somebody else was using the ocean when we were there.” 
The General Manager. 


_ AN IMPROVEMENT in the process of photo-lithography is announced,— 
namely, in the construction of line plates used for “breaking up” the photo- 
graphic image. These plates are themselves photographs of gratings, having 
from five to eight diagonal opaque lines to the millimetre; the lines are ordi- 
narily of uniform breadth and opacity throughout the plate. By giving a slight 
movement to the lens, however, these lines are caused to blur or shade off at 
each side from a narrow central black band to a comparatively broad band, 
embracing all gradations of shades down to an edging of very slight density. 
Thus, for example, if this plate is to be employed in photo-lithography, it may 
be placed on a sensitive surface in a copying camera, with a negative of the sub- 
ject to be photo-lithographed. In the high lights, practically the whole width 
of the graduated bands will be effective in shielding the sensitive surface; in 
the shadows, on the other hand, only the central or the blackest parts of the 
lines will be effective: hence, in the finished lithograph, the diagonal lines, 
represented by white paper, will be broadest in the high lights and narrowest in 
the deep shadows, with, of course, intermediate gradations of thickness.—New 
York Sun. 


Apropos of the admission of women to the Medical Association, Sir 
Spencer Wells consulted an American examiner on the subject of professional 
women, and received the following very smart reply: “ Well, sir, in our country 
we have a great many female doctors, female journalists, female preachers, and 
females in all classes of professions and trades; but what we want is more 
female women.” 
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STEER FOR 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla, and you will be certain to 
secure good health. This is the Superior Medicine 

vf —the best blood-puri- 
fier. It searches out the 
poisons of SCROFULA 
in the system and expels 
them harmlessly through 
the proper channels. It 
makes food nourishing, 
=== work pleasant, sleep re- 
—~- freshing, and life enjoy- 
7), able. It helps digestion, 
/ regulates the heart, liver, 


ints. Ka ii and kidneys, strength 
Wie ss i, Wy ens the nerves, gives 


WT] | ae firmness to the muscles, 
Ls \" \\\ and (as many have testi- 
sll \\ \N fied) ‘makes a new man” 
ot the person using it. You could not send to 
anyone suffering from a blood disease a more ac- 


ceptable Christmas present than a package of 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 











Has cured others, will cure you 





WHAT TO DO 


When your child is seized in the night with croup, cough, sore 
throat, or any other sudden pulmonary affection, need not cause 
you a moment’s delay or anxiety, if you are provided with that 
sure and prompt remedy, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Patrick 8S. GILMORE.—“ The late Mr. Patrick Gilmore was, without ques- 
tion,’ says the Baltimore American, “one of the greatest band-masters this 
country has ever produced, and his skill as a leader was everywhere recog- 
nized. He fully appreciated the love of the people for music they could 
understand, and on this account won his way into the hearts of all who heard 
music played under his direction. He made popular airs more popular, 
while at the same time he showed. that he was a master of his art not only 
in this field, but in others that included music of a more complex character.” 


TECHNICAL designations and details in conversation were Talleyrand’s 
abhorrence. Madame de Rémusat, who knew him best and judged him most 
justly, is said to have cautioned her son (1815) in his intercourse with Talley- 
rand to be perfectly natural. ‘“ He is,” said she, “extraordinarily averse to 
everything artificial, and I never get on so well with him as when I drop all 
reserve. He likes to be quickly and rightly apprehended, and to catch an 
intelligent and sympathetic smile as evidence; but avoid all exuberance.” 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY COLUMBUSES.—“ The almost world-wide unanimity 
with which Christopher Columbus is honored this year,” says the Boston Globe, 
“may possibly excite the emulation of the discoverers of to-day. Columbus 
did not discover everything, and even now, after four hundred years, there are 
large areas of this little planet whose borders have not yet been seen by the 
pioneer, and whose virgin soil has not yet been tickled by the hoe. The world 
to-day is far from being a squeezed orange. And the spirit of discovery seems 
to be just as dominant now as ever. Lieutenant Peary’s expedition to Northern 
Greenland was as daring a project as any undertaken by most of the explorers 
who succeeded Columbus. Livingstone and Stanley are good nineteenth- 
century representatives of the Columbus type of man. Young Mr. Chanler, 
who proposes to still further permit the light of occidental discovery to shine 
into the Dark Continent, has the true pioneer spirit of the earlier days. He, 
even now, has a great opportunity before him, for the territory of the great 
African continent, as far as vast regions are concerned, is an unknown land. 
And we should not furget that though Columbus began the discovery of 
America four hundred years ago, he by no means completed the job, and that 
America is not entirely discovered even to-day. A vast area of Central South 
America is still comparatively unknown,—an area which we have reason to 
suppose is one of great fertility and matchless resources. There is a chance for 
some one to complete the work which Columbus and all his successors have 
not yet finished. Lieutenant Peary has demonstrated the possibility of making 
an Arctic expedition on foot, and it is now probable that the North Pole will 
some day be discovered by some such pedestrian party as his, Here is an 
opportunity for a Columbus on snow-shoes to win a renown second only to the 
renown of the original Columbus.” 


THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY has presented a magnificent sword to the 
Crown Prince, his son, the youngest lieutenant in the Prussian army. On the 
hilt is the following inscription: ‘‘ Trust in God and defend thyself bravely. 
Therein lie thy honor and glory. He who fights heartily on the side of God 
will never be driven from the field. Thy power belongs to the Fatherland. To 
my dear son William, May 6, 1892. Wilhelm, R.”—T7he Argonaut. 
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To youth and strength cold 
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so 


weather is Life. To age and weak- 


ness it may mean the opposite. 


It is now that fuel to heat the blood 
\S, Me and build up healthy flesh is most re- 
=e quired. In Scott’s Emulsion is stored 
¥ the fuel /at-food in quantity that will 
meet almost any emergency of weakness. At no 
time of year are results of flesh and strength from 
its use more marked—at no time of year is the 
need of both so apparent where weakness takes 


its rise in troubles of a pulmonary character. 





— 


| SCOTT’S EMULSION, 


a union of pure Norwegian Cod-Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of lime and soda, is 
fat-food partly digested chemically, and rendered almost as palatable as milk. It over- 
comes waste of tissue from any cause, but is notably successful in treatment of Con- 
sumption, Scrofula and kindred diseases where loss of flesh is most rapid and alarming. 





Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 
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FLY-FISHING. 


“ You can’t ketch nothing with them thar things, 
With yarn for bodies and feathers for wings. 
You must think trout is terrible fools 
Ter be ketched with such outlandish tools. 
An’ look at that pole—why, that won’t do; 
A good, big trout would bust it in two. 
Well, I’ll be durn! you can shoot me dead 
Ef here ain’t a windlass filled with thread— 
An’ ther littlest sort ov thread at that ! 
Why, man, that wouldn’t hold a gnat! 
You'll find a good place over here, 
Under the rapids, deep and clear. 
You’d better take worms an’ a hick’ry pole, 
Or you won’t ketch nothin’, ’pon my soul!” 
* * * * * 


Sixteen beauties, speckled bright, 

The basket bore ere the fall of night: 

He counted them o’er on the bank of fern, 

And all that he said was, “ Wa’al, I’ll be durn !” 
Outing. 


Tue father of Haydn, the composer of ‘“‘ The Creation,” was a wheelwright, 
and often scolded his son for neglecting business, 


Tricks OF HINDOO JUGGLERS.—It is an easy thing for a girl of fifteen 
years to bend backward, plunge her head into a hole eighteen inches deep, full 
of water and dirt, and bring up between her lips a ring that was buried in the 
mud. Women are not less dexterous than the girls and the men. They are 
frequently seen dancing in couples on slack ropes, one playing on the vina, or 
Hindoo guitar, while the other poses, postures, and capers gracefully about with 
a vessel brimful of water in each hand, without spilling a drop. A Hindoo 
juggler will stand a pole twenty feet high on the ground, and then climb to the 
top of it as if it was a firmly-rooted tree. He fixes the top of the pole in the 
middle of his sash and dances about in all directions without disturbing the 
equilibrium of the pole. The same man, after giving an exhibition of this 
sort, slides down the pole, takes a boy on his shoulders, climbs once more to the 
top, fixes the top of the pole in the hollow of his foot, and stands erect, bal- 
ancing himself, with the boy on his shoulders, as easily as the average person 
would balance himself on one foot on the ground.—T. B. HouMEs, in The 
Christian Union. 


THE coffee-fields of Brazil cover an area of two million acres, and contain 
upwards of eight hundred million trees,—that is, four hundred per acre,—each 
tree producing, on an average, one pound of berries per annum. The industry 
gives employment to over eight hundred thousand men. 


THE highest inhabited altitude in the world is the Buddhist cloister at 
Halne, in Thibet, sixteen thousand feet above sea-level. 
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“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


A Mellin’s Food Bovy. 





.NELSON B. MOULTON, DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Give the Baby Mellin’s Food 


if you wish your infant to be well nourished, healthy, bright 
and active, and to grow up happy, robust and vigorous. 





OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS, 


“‘The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address on request. 


THE DOLIBER-GOODALE C0O., Boston, Mass. 
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A DUELLIsT Haunt.—“ The Hermitage at Villebon is one of the pleasantest 
country pleasure resorts that one can visit in the neighborhood of Paris,” says 
a writer in the Boston Home Journal, “It is situated above Brimborion, in the 
Meudon woods. The house is in the midst of the most beautiful wood. The 
Hermitage is well known as a favorite place for duelling, and when the duel is 
with swords it can be fought out in one of the walks at the back of the house. 
Pistol duellists must, however, find some more secluded spot. It is at the 
Hermitage that the last glass is taken which gives the Dutch courage necessary, 
and it is sometimes there that the déjedner at which the principals entertain 
their seconds is partaken of after the encounter. It is amusing to see the pre- 
tence made by the proprietor of ignoring the real reason of the sudden arrival 
of the two landaus, each with its four occupants (seconds, principals, and 
doctor), when, of course, nobody better than he knows what is in the wind. It 
has been said that an excursion party of American tourists had happened that 
way, and that, hearing the clash of steel, they had insisted on being allowed to 
have just a peep. I hope that they were duly impressed with the fact that, in 
spite of the nonsense written by ignorant leader-writers in England, a duel in 
France is a very serious matter.” 


THE CHIPMUNK’s FEAst.—As I lingered to admire the picturesque rapids 
in the brook, a slight movement drew my attention to a little projection on a 
stone not six feet from me, where a small chipmunk sat pertly up, holding in 
his two hands and eagerly nibbling—was it, could it be, a strawberry, in this 
rocky place? Of course I stopped instantly to look at this pretty sight. I 
judged him to be a youngster, partly because of his evident fearlessness of his 
hereditary enemy, a human being; more on account of the saucy way in which 
he returned my stare; and most, perhaps, from the appearance of absorbing 
delight, in which there was a suggestion of the unexpected, with which he dis- 
cussed that sweet morsel. Closely I watched him as he turned the treasure 
round and round in his deft little paws and at last dropped the rifled hull. 
Would he go for another, and where? In an instant, with a parting glance at 
me, to make sure that I had not moved, he scrambled down his rocky throne, 
and bounded in great leaps over the path to a crumpled paper, which I saw at 
once was one of the bags with which tourists sow the earth. But its presence 
there did not arouse in my furry friend the indignation it excited in me. To 
him it was a treasure-trove, for into it he disappeared without a moment’s hesita- 
tion; and almost before I had jumped to the conclusion that it contained the 
remains of somebody’s luncheon he reappeared, holding in his mouth another 
strawberry, bounded over the ground to his former seat, and proceeded to dispose 
of that one also. The scene was so charming that I forgave the careless traveller 
on the spot, and only wished I had a kodak to secure a permanent picture of 
this unique strawberry festival OLIVE THORNE MILLER, in The Atlantic. 


HER INDIGNATION.—This is a story which came originally from Frank 
Hopkinson Smith, author of “Colonel Carter of Cartersville.” It is about 
an old colored woman who kept a little store in a small town in Virginia. 
One day a huge fat negress waddled into the store. “ You ain’t got no Canton 
flannel, is you?” she said. The proprietress immediately got angry. “ Who— 
who said I ain’t got no Canton flannel?” sheexclaimed. “I ain’t said you ain’t 
got no Canton flannel,” replied the other, also angry. “I jist ax you is you?” 
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An Ffficient 
Health (Officer 


ALWAYS READY FOR DUTY 
Is 


POND’S EXTRACT 


Wherever inflammation exists 
POND’S EXTRACT will find 
and wil! allay it. It is in- 
valuable for CATARRH, 
PILES, COLDS, SORE 
EYES, SORE THROAT, 
HOARSENESS, RHEU- 
MATISM, WOUNDS, 
BRUISES, SPRAINS, 
all HEMORRHAGES and 
INFLAMMATIONS. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


Genuine goods “manufactured only by 
= Extract Co., 76 Fifth Avenue, New 


Did you ever think of ct in this way ? 


An annual investment of $32.29, at 4 per cent. —C interest 
will amount in twenty years to - 3 





At Age 25 the annual premium for a 20-year Endowment in the 
“Penn Mutual Life” is : ; F : 
Average dividend on same, 30 per cent. 


Net annual investment 


At Age 40 annual premium for 20-year endowment 
Average dividend on same, 30 per cent. 


Net annual investment 





Note the result of a matured 20-year Endowment in the “ Penn.” 
Policy No. 10,770, issued March 17, 1870, to Henry H. Farr, of 
Eaton, Ohio, at age twenty-four, required an annual premium 
payment of $51.10 per $1000. (The present rate at age twenty- 
four is $46.90. 
20 annual premiums @ $51.10 . 
Surplus allowed in reduction 


Net annual investment, $33.76! 


829 


$1,000 00 


$47 07 
14 10 


$32 97 


$51 81 
15 54 


$36 27 








$1,022 00 
346 81 


$675 19 


What did the protection for every day and hour of twenty years cost him? 





Consult the “Penn Mutual,” which is conducted in the interest of policy- 


holders, for LIFE INSURANCE ONLY. 


921, 923, and 925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HE ACCEPTED THE INVITATION.—When the King of Prussia was in 
England in 1842, he went to visit Newgate Prison. Mrs. Fry was there, either 
advisedly or by accident, and had the pluck to invite His Majesty to lunch. 
As she was occupying a suburban residence,—I am pretty sure it was at 
Stamford Hill,—the king, who accepted the unceremonious invitation with 
pleasure, had to drive through the city, a distance of five or six miles. The- 
coachman, however, represented that the royal horses could not accomplish the 
distance (!), so it was suggested that a pair of post-horses should be added to the 
equipage, an arrangement by no means relished by Her Majesty’s coachman. 
—“ Gossip of the Century.” 


“ UNDER our sky nature has a youthfulness that seems unequalled under 
any other,” says the Rural Californian. “The fields grow beautiful, dressed in a 
robe of velvet green, in a single night, and the hills, which but yesterday were 
bare brown wastes, to-day are fields of living green, dotted profusely with the 
bright, beautiful flowers, with the warm, bright sunshine running riot over all. 
The slopes and hill-sides, the mountains and plains grow radiant as the warm 
sunshine pours its refulgent flood upon them, and the air is sweet and balmy as 
the winds that blow across the fragrant islands of the sea. At the eastward rise 
the mountains of blue, and their peaks are capped with the white insignia of 
winter time, but in the beautiful valleys which stretch away to the surf-line that 
borders old ocean’s beaches there is not a breeze that has a breath of winter in 
it. The days are as fair as a cloudless sky can make them, and the blue dome 
which springs above us is a void filled by eternal s=mmer.” 


FisH witH Lunes.—There are few more interesting inhabitants of the 
earth in the eyes of scientists than the ceratodus, a rare fish, now found only in 
two rivers in Australia, although in long-past times, as its remains in the rocks 
show, it inhabited Europe and other countries. There are two other rare fishes 
related to the ceratodus, one of which, the lepidosiren, has been discovered only 
in the Amazon, while the other, the protopterus, is not known outside of tropical 
Africa. 

The special interest in these fishes arises from the fact that they possess 
lungs as well as gills, and consequently appear to represent an intermediate con- 
dition of life between the fish and the amphibian. They are sometimes de- 
scribed as one of the “ missing links” in zodlogical history. 

The ceratodus enjoys the distinction of having received a name, through the 
discovery of the fossil remains of its ancestors, before it was known that any 
representatives of its race were still living upon the earth. 

This strange animal is said to deposit its eggs upon weeds growing in the 
Burnett and Mary Rivers in Queensland, and recently Professor W. Baldwin 
Spencer, of Victoria, made a long journey in Queensland in search of some of 
these eggs. Though he did not find them, he did learn some interesting facts 
about the animal. 

It is a big fish, he says, sometimes attaining a length of six feet or more, 
and it is not good for food, as has been reported. Although it is furnished with 
a lung for breathing, it does not voluntarily leave the water, and if it gets out 
of the water it is practically helpless. In a few hours after being removed from 
the river it perishes unless it is kept damp. The great use of its lung seems to 
be to enable the ceratodus to live by breathing air without quitting the water 
entirely.— Youth’s Companion. 
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THE 
TENNYSON NEW 
YEAR’S SPOON. 


The Loveliest of all. 


“Ring out, wild bells, to the wild 
sky, 

The flying cloud, the frosty light, 
The year is dying in the night; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him 

die. 
“ Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the 
snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the 
true.” 


IN MEMORIAM. 





‘Teaspoon, - - $3.00 

Gold Bowl, -<« 3.50 

Coffee Size,- - 1.50 

N Gold Bowl, - 1.75 


MMA Send for Illustrated Price-List 
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Souvenir Spoons. 
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ones J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 

; 17 Union Square, New York. 

DIAMONDS, JEWELR., WATCHES 
SILVERWARE. 





What’s the matter 
with a Solid Silver 


Santa-Claus 
Spoon ? 







It’s all right ate 
Ome 
For the baby, for an reaod 
oatmeal spoon, or as a eBeS 
teaspoon, or asacharm- ZoB Es 
ing souvenir of the eRoBS 
season for anybody. Bye xp 
sae, = 
Go to Johnston's, 17 3° Ese 
Union Square, New dibs 
York. They will tell Pgsee 
you all about it. Sie 
Ifyou can't go, write and ge re 
‘ou will receive full descrip- eae 
jon of it, with a complete s5<8 
new list, illustrated, of every : € & 
souvenir spoon, and, if you 3 85 £ 
ask it, their Fall Price-List, 3888 
full of Holiday suggestions SESs 


and profusely illustrated. 


Diamonds, Watches, 
Jewelry, Silverware sent 


toany address 
Teaspoo - ° '¢€8.00 
Gold Bowl, - 8.50 
Coffee Size, - - 1.50 


Gold Bowl, - 1.75 |} 


This advt. will not appear again. 
Send order at once. 


Sent by insured mail to any address 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO, 
17 Union Square 
New York 


Do you not wish to save money, clothes, time, labor, fuel, and health, if 


possible? All these can be saved by the use of Dobbins’ Electric Soap. Try 


it once. We say this, knowing that if you try it once, you will always use it. 


Is it economy to save one, two, or three cents on the price of a bar of soap, and 


lose five dollars or more in ruined, tender, rotted clothing spoiled by the strong 


soda in the poor soap? Washing-powders, concentrated lye, and cheap soaps 


are low-priced, to be sure, but they are terribly expensive, taking ruined clothing 


into account. 


Remember, Dobbins’ Electric Soap preserves clothes washed with it ; bleaches 


.white ones, brightens colored ones; softens flannels and blankets, and contains 


nothing to injure the most delicate fabric. Ask your grocer for it. Take nothing 


else in its place. Read carefully all that is said on the two wrappers, and see that 


our name is on each. 


Dossins’ SOAP MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AN INFREQUENT NECESsSITY.—Hotel Clerk (to guest from Arkansas).— 
“ Will you want a room with a bath connected, sir?” Guest.— No, I reckon 
not. Iwon’t be in town more than a couple of weeks; and, besides, I took a 
bath only a few days before I left Little Rock.” —TZexas Sijtings. 


ANECDOTES OF DICKENS.—In some recently published reminiscences of 
Dickens, Mr. Sala says that life at Gad’s Hill was pleasant, but peculiar,—the 
peculiarity being in the fact that the novelist was a phenomenally punctual man. 
Mr. Sala writes,— 

“ He was exact, even to the painful stage of exactitude, in every transaction 
of life, and he expected his guests to be as punctual and exact as he was him- 
self. In November, 1863, on the eve of my departure for New York, I missed 
bidding him farewell because I was seven and a half minutes late in keeping 
an appointment which he had made for a final hand-shake. When I was at 
Gad’s Hill I had come to know my host’s ways better, and was as punctual as 
the income-tax collector. We kept ‘ military time’ at all our meals; but it was 
between breakfast and luncheon that Dickens’s love of method most strongly 
asserted itself. He expected all and every one of his guests who earned a live- 
lihood by their pen to do some kind of literary work in the interval just men- 
tioned. 

“Our party, during my stay at Gad’s Hill, only comprised, in addition to 
our host and the members of his family, Wilkie and Charles Collins, Andrew 
Halliday, the dramatist, and your humble servant. We were all told off to 
work at half-past ten A.M., and expected to keep at it till a quarter to two P.M. 
The day on which I arrived was Saturday, and I abominate working on the last 
day of the week, which, these thirty-five years, has been my Sabbath. For- 
tunately I had brought down with me a double set of proofs of a book on the 
Paris Exhibition, which I was bringing out. One set I had fully corrected 
before leaving London, so during my three hours and odd segregation from 
society I trifled with the blank proofs and drew skeletons of the ‘ Traddles’ 
order in the margins. Dickens had put me in his own study, preferring to work, 
himself, that morning in a pretty Swiss chalet in the grounds, the gift of his 
friend Charles Fechter, and when I tore up my spare set of proofs with the 
bogus corrections I succeeded in more than half filling that famous waste-paper 
basket you wot of. Where Wilkie and Charles Collins and Andrew Halliday 
were lodged, and what manner of ‘ work’ they accomplished, I have forgotten. 

“ After luncheon came the equally famous ten-mile walk,—five miles out 
and five miles in. From that pedestrian toil you were excused on showing good 
and proper cause; but I had been ordered walking exercise by my doctor, and 
was valid enough to perform with Dickens and his sister-in-law, Miss Georgina 
Hogarth, a tramp from Gad’s Hill to Rochester Strood and back. When you 
returned, you were expected to drink a liqueur-glass of orange-brandy, and very 
good orange-brandy it was. I do not think that the institution known as five- 
o’clock tea was known in those days. At about eleven P.M., after cigars and 
billiards, you were expected, as a ‘night-cap,’ to consume a moderate amount 
of hot gin-punch, brewed in inimitable style by the hands of Dickens himself. 
I can see him now, eying with a fondly paternal glance the jug of punch, 
swathed in a snowy napkin on the hob. There was no compulsion as to im- 
bibing the steaming compound; but if you passed it by, your host looked 
hurt.” 
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DRINK 


THE CLEAREST! THE PUREST! THE BEST! 


TIVOLI 
EXPORT 
BEER! 


The purest unadulterated Beer made. Send postal for sample 
case to your bottler, or 


F. A. POTH BREWING CO., 


Thirty-first and Jefferson Streets, Philadelphia. 



































THE KALAMAZOO TRAY DID IT. 


A DEVICE THAT HAS MADE DUPLICATE WHIST EASY AND VERY POPULAR. 





Under the above head-lines appeared an article in the New York Sun describ- 
ing the different methods of playing Duplicate Whist. After describing in detail 
other systems, it says: 

The method employed in the play for the Forest Trophy, presented by the 
Hamilton Club of Philadelphia, was prepared by the League Executive Com- 
mittee and placed in the hands of the Tournament Committee for execution. 
It consists in the play and overplay of twenty-four hands in three sections. 

The teams entering numbered eighteen. The names of the clubs were 
drawn in pairs and seated at tables 1 and 2 and 3 and 4 and so on to eighteen in 
table pairs. After the original seating, play proceeded until four hands were 
played at each table and the hands as played placed under the bands of the 
Kalamazoo duplicate trays with the trump card of each hand exposed. Then 
the trays were changed, trays from table 1 going to table 2, trays from table 2 
going to table 1, trays from table 3 going to table 4, and trays from table 4 
going to table 3, and in like order through the eighteen tables. Then the over- 
play was made. 

After the completion of the overplay of these four hands the cards were 
gathered and the first change of teams was made. The players were originally 

Vou. L.—64 
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seated, Nos. 1 and 2 of each team at one table, and Nos. 3 and 4 at the next 
table. When the overplay was completed, Nos. 2 and 3 at each table changed 
places, and the second section of the match played in like order of the first 
section. At its finish the third and last section was likewise played. The 


‘two scorers at each table then figured the result. The clubs were then again 


drawn and the play continued as before, each club dropping out when it suffered 
two defeats. This method was continued through the contest, with no attempt 
to record the hands and play. 

* * * * ‘ * * * 

The conduct of duplicate whist contests by any system was a tedious affair 
until within a year or two, owing to the time and difficulty entailed in pre- 
serving the hands. This has been entirely obviated by the discovery of the 
Kalamazoo trays, and by them duplicate whist has been rendered a simple 
and growingly popular game. 

These trays are binders’ boards about ten inches square. On their face are 
stars and indices, so arranged that the deal can rotate, with rubber bands that 
the hands are placed in for preservation after play. The backs are numbered, 
so that in contests between single pairs the trays can be mixed or shuffled with- 
out risk of confusion of the hands or record in the overplay. They have reduced 
duplicate whist to the rapidity and simplicity of the ordinary game. The Com- 
missioner of Patents has granted a patent on this system. 


REGRET. 


Sad wind, why moanest thou, our brother? 
Lie still, the flowers heed not thy breath ; 
On one sweet head and then another 
Thine own hard hands wrought death ! 


Dear heart, why dost thou wander weeping 
For old clear thoughts in sultry lands? 
Be still; they wake not; they are sleeping, 
Slain by thine own blind hands! 
ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN, 
in The Traveller’s Record. 


HUNTED TILL THEY GREW THIN.—Speaking of the change that took 
place in the form of the buffalo during its last days, C. B. Grinnel says in 
Scribner’s, “Intelligent hunters of the northern herd, however, recognized the 
true state of the case, which was that the buffalo, during the last years of their 
existence, were so constantly pursued and driven from place to place that they 
never had time to lay on fat as in earlier years, and that, as a consequence of 
this continual running, the animal’s form changed, and instead of a fat, short- 
backed, short-legged animal, it became a long-legged, light-bodied beast, formed 
for running. This specialization in the direction of speed at first proceeded 
very slowly, but at last, as the dangers to which the animals were subjected 
became more and more pressing, it took place rapidly, and as a consequence the 
Jast buffalo killed on the plains were extremely long-legged and rangy, and were 
very different in appearance—as they were in their habits—from the animals of 
twenty years ago. 
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THE 


+ JACKSON - 
OANATORIOM, 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 

















Dansville, Livingston Co., 
NEW YORK. 


A delightful home for those 
seeking health, rest, or recreation. 
Under the personal care of ex- 
: perienced physicians. 

Elegant modern fire-proo main building and twelve cottages, complete in all appliances for 
health and comfort. Extensive apartments for treatment arranged for individual privacy. 
Skilled attendants. All forms of baths; Electricity, Massage, Swedish Movements, etc. Delsarte 
System of Physical Culture. Frequent Lectures and Lessons on Health Topics. 

cial provision for rest and quiet, also for recreation, amusement, and regular out-door life. 

Hillside location in Woodland Park, overlooking extended views of the famous Genesee Val- 
ley region, unsurpassed for beauty. Charming walks and drives. Lakes, glens, and waterfalls 
in immediate vicinity. Clear, dry atmosphere, free from fogs and malaria. Pure spring water 
from tee dl heights, Perfect drainage and sewerage. 

Electric bells, safety elevator, telegraph, long-distance telephone, etc. 

For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, and other information, address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary, 
Mention this Magazine. DANSVILLE, NEW YORK. 





A Beautiful 
Foreigner 


in your hallway. A fireplace 
of England or France duplicated 
by the Boston Face-Brick. The 
perfecting touch to any interior 
finish. Sendten two cent stamps 
for our Art Souvenir Sketch- 
Book. 


Philadelphia and Boston Face-Brick Co., 
4 Liberty Square, 

Boston, [ass., U.S.A. 

Price in Red Face-Bricks, including 


hearth, fire back, and under fire, $42.00; 
price in Cream Bricks, $63.00. 





FALtsE Economy is practised by many people who buy inferior articles of 
food because cheaper than standard goods. Surely infants are entitled to the 
best food obtainable. It is a fact that the Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand Con- 
densed Milk is the best infant food. Your grocer and druggist keep it. 
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GLADSTONE AND BIRTHDAY Booxks.—Mr. Gladstone has found a new use 
for birthday books. According to a recent writer, who seems to be well in- 
formed, he “fills waste-paper baskets with them.” Evidently this basket is 
not emptied every day, or the grand old man might suffer at the hands of his 
admirers. According to my informant, “if the sender writes to ask for the 
book back, Mr. Gladstone writes his name in, and sends it. But the reminder 
is necessary, and without it the books remain in the waste-paper basket.” 

It was the high tide of political crisis, according to Mr. H. L. Lucy, when 
Mr. Gladstone received an edition of the Life of Wordsworth, but he went through 
the book, and in the course of a letter to the author observed, “I believe in 
Wordsworth, and knew him personally. He dined with me as a bachelor in 
the Albany nearly sixty years ago, and I delighted in his noble appearance and 
his beautiful and simple manners. I possess a few of his letters. Everything 
that gives increased knowledge of him is likely to augment the influence of his 
poetry, and on this account I think and hope your work is a benefit to the men- 
tal health of the community.” - 


THE NEED OF REPosE.—A margin of silence, repose, and solitude must 
protect every life that steadfastly grows and expands; to liye without it is to 
violate one of the sanctities of our nature. Out of the rush and tumult of the 
world one must often retire into the silence where God speaks with that still, 
small voice never heard amid the uproar of mobs and cities. An hour of quiet, 
silence, and solitude every day would save many a man from intellectual bank- 
ruptcy and many a woman from nervous wreck. The physical need of repose 
is as great as the intellectual and spiritual need. The body craves its quiet hour 
no less than the mind and the soul; if the senses. are always on the alert and 
the tension is never broken, the nerves succumb, and the harmony of a noble 
instrument is turned into a discord full of misery. The greater one’s work and 
power, the deeper one’s need of privacy.— Zhe Christian Union. 


A BricHt WomAn’s AXSWER.—No doubt many sparkling anecdotes would 
see the light if Mrs. Procter’s memoirs were written, but, @s she deprecated 
any such proceeding, probably her wish will be respected. Kinglake regularly 
attended her weekly sa/on, and many bright conversations passed between them. 
One day when they were talking of the pertinacity of the sex, Mr. Kinglake 
gave out as his opinion that if a woman took it into her head to marry a man 
she would in some way or another contrive that he should propose to her, how- 
ever averse he may have originally been to the idea. 

“ What a pity,” replied Mrs. Procter, “that you shouldn’t have known me 
when I was young and free !”—“ Gossip of the Century.” 


A PRETTY sTORY is told of a nobleman whom his barber left half shaved 
and in a great hurry. His lordship thought the man was mad, and sent to in- 
quire after him. He returned in person, and thus explained himself: “I was 
not mad, my lord, but the sight of that heap of guineas on your dressing-table 
and the remembrance of my starving family so affected me that if I had stayed 
another minute I should have cut your throat.” “I am glad you didn’t do 
that,” said his lordship, gently; “and by all means take the guineas. I won 
them at the gambling-table, and should doubtless have lost them there.” — The 
Argonaut. 
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ARE YOU SICK? Why not EXPERIENCE the BENEFITS of 


HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS? 


It is not only a National, but a Universal Remedy, the round World over. 
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The People of every civilized Nation on Earth attest its great value as a 
PREVENTIVE of Disease, rectifying so many bodily irregularities, and remedy- 
ing that most fruitful source of ill health—-WEAKNESS. Dyspepsia, Malaria, 
Torpidity of the Liver and Bowels, and other signs of General Debility, are soon 
overcome by this superb Corrective and Tonic. The drain of vital energy is 
counteracted by the use of the Bitters. 

Ask your Druggist for it, and see that you get Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. 

Dr. Herbert Hostetter, President; Theo. R. Hostetter, Vice-Pres’t; M. L. 
Myers, Sec’y and Treasurer. The Hostetter Company, Proprietors, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A SHort CHAPTER IN Guyot History.—A large outfitter, wishing to 
create a little stir in business, advertised Genuine (?) Guyot. Suspenders at 
Twenty-five (25) Cents per pair! 

He placed in a large box a few of the Genuine and a large number of the 
imitation. Many buyers who bought their supply of suspenders were deceived, 
as they imagined they were buying all Genuine Guyots. 

One man, when making his purchase, asked the salesman, “ Are these the 
Genuine Guyots?” “Yes, sir, they are,” was the reply. “All of them?” 
“ Yes, sir,” was the reply again. 

A few days after this occurrence the large outfitter received word that he 
would be at once prosecuted for selling goods under false pretences, and it was 
only through the efforts of a mutual friend that the proceedings were stopped, 
with a positive promise from the outfitter that it would never occur again. 

This is liable to happen to any dealer who attempts to palm off to his cus- 
tomers, under the name of Guyots, anything but the Genuine article, made by 
Ch. Guyot, at Paris, France. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF WILD MEN.—There are many curious trades in 
the world, but the most strange must surely be the “ artificial manufacture of 
wild men.” Yet a well-known English doctor in China has just certified from 
his own personal experience that this art is regularly practised in the Flowery 


. Kingdom. First a youth is kidnapped, then bit by bit he is flayed alive and the 


skin of a dog or a bear grafted piece by piece upon him. His vocal cords are 
next destroyed by the action of charcoal to make him dumb, and the double 
purpose of causing “ etiolation” of the skin and utter degradation of the mental 
faculties is effected by keeping him immured in a perfectly- black hole fora 
number of years. In fact, by treating him like a brute for a sufficiently long 
time he is made into one. At last he is exhibited to the entirely credulous 
Chinese as a wild man of the woods, and his possessors reap a rich harvest. 
The priests, it seems, are adepts at the art. When a kidnapper, however, is 
caught by the people he is torn in pieces, and when the authorities get him they 
torture him and promptly behead him. Such is life under the rule of the Son 
of Heaven.—Once a Week. 


RoasTED PotaTo-PuLP.—A new method of preparing and preserving pota- 
toes, to be fed to cattle or to be made the basis of dishes for the table, has been 
devised by M. Aimé Girard, of the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, Paris. 
The potatoes having been ground, the pulp is exposed to pressure for the ex- 
clusion of all the water that can be removed by mechanical means. The pulp 
is then sliced and heated in a furnace till it is entirely dried, at a temperature 
high enough to give it a pleasant taste, without being so high as to convert the 
starch into dextrin. The substance thus prepared is called by the inventor tor- 
refied pulp, and is suitable for feeding to cattle. With boiling water it forms a 
palatable soup; ground and mixed with wheaten or rye flour it forms a good 
breadstuffi— The Popular Science Monthly. 


THE SuccEss OF THE AMERICAN WoMAN in Europe is an old story ; but 
of all her admirers there are none like the Italian. The Frenchman adores her 
for her wit, her style, and her money. The Englishman admires her beauty, her 
chaff, and her money. The appreciation of the Italian is of another sort, and 
flattering to a degree that the sophisticated races of Western Europe have never 
attained. Men of all ranks of Italian society, from nobleman to peasant, re- 
gard our countrywoman as a cross between a muse and an embodied cocktail. 
The handsome creatures, sitting at the doors of cabarets, in drawing-rooms, on 
parade, everywhere, in-doors and without, breathe out melodious “ simpaticas,” 
“ simpaticones,” “ bellas,” “ L’ Americana,” in child-like phrases, an admiration 
in which there is no touch of French suggestiveness, or of the offensive bold- 
ness of the English eye. The Italian’s curiosity concerning the man behind in 
the States is boundless. What manner of creature may this be who allows to 
wander from his side this creature capable of inspiring to great deeds? He is 
told that the American is the kindest, most generous of men; he stays home 
and earns money that his wife and daughter may make journeys over land and 
sea. But for so long,—months, a year! How can helive so long deprived? the 
Italian queries. Then he is told that an American is always happy when he 
knows that those who are dear to him are happy. The Italian shakes his head. 
In his soul he believes that the man who can allow these gracious creatures to 
wander alone abroad must be a good-natured idiot.— Zhe Argonaut, 
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Just a little Gumption, 

v4, in the matter of washing, will lead 

1yx*ZP you to use Pearline. Look about 
y\' (a 2} . 

©” you, and see the work of your friends 

who use it. Isn’t the 


vA Yee ( work easier? Isn't it 
Pa | / K ? oN better done? Can’t you 
\ see that it must be 
~_ Z easier and better 
Afi, without all that rub- 

A - I 1 


bing that tires out 
women and wears out 
clothes? Gumption 
is the seeing why 












S ‘ 
a and the knowing 
hs how. You can’t know 
how to wash with the 


least work and the most saving, unless you use Pearline. 


S d Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
en or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


$ and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
it Back honest—send it back, 370 . JAMES PYLE, New York, 


THE greatest offer ever made 
by a reliable house. 

Dr. Judd’s Electric Belts and 
Trusses on siz months’ trial, Far 
superior to any Galvanic or Box 
Battery made. The greatest Elec- 
trical Medical discovery of the 
nineteenth century. 


For male and female. P \ SM 
If you wish Health, address Dr. C. B. Jupp, 74 West Congress Street, 


Detroit, Michigan. 
GIVOSMIATAL 
Testimony.— Within the last eighteen months we have taken in something 


over one thousand dollars for Judd’s Electric Belts and Trusses, and thus far 


have never had a complaint from a customer, but have had many compliments 
D. M. NEwsro Drue Co. 








passed upon them. 
Butte City, Monrt., Jan. 16, 1892. 
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SHELLEY’s ORIGINALITY.— What seems to me most wonderful,” said — 
Mr. Edmund Gosse at the Shelley Centenary, according to The Bookworm, Lon- 
don, “is that a creature so nervous, so passionate, so ill disciplined as Shelley 
was should be able to come out of such an unprecedented ordeal with his 
shining garments so little sprinkled with mire. Let us at all events to-day think 
of the man only as ‘ the peregrine falcon’ that his best and oldest friends loved to 
describe him. While a grateful England is cherishing Shelley’s memory, and 
congratulating herself on his majestic legacy of song to her, we may reflect, 

° almost with amusement, on the very different attitude of public opinion seventy 
and even fifty years ago. That he should have been pursued by calumny and , 
prejudice through his brief, misrepresented life, and even beyond the tomb, can 
surprise no thinking spirit. It was not the poet who was attacked, it was the 
revolutionist, the enemy of kings and priests, the extravagant and paradoxical 
humanitarian. It is not needful, in order to defend Shelley’s genius aright, to 
inveigh against those who, taught in the prim school of eighteenth-century 
poetists, and repelled by political and social peculiarities which they but dimly 
understood, poured out their reprobation of his verses. Even his reviewers, 
perhaps, were not all of them ‘beaten hounds’ and ‘ carrion .kites;’ some, per- 
haps, were very respectable and rather narrow-minded English gentlemen, 
devoted to the poetry of Shenstone. The nearer a thing is, in the tone sense, 
the slower people are to accept it, and the abuse of the Quarterly Review, rightly 
taken, was but a token of Shelley’s opulent originality.” 





“THE late Ralph Waldo Emerson,” says a writer in Kate Field’s Washington, 
“had a bit of sentiment in regard to his wife, which, instead of terminating with 
his life, was, in accordance with his wishes, perpetuated by his widow. About 
a year after the death of the great philosopher I visited Concord, and attended a 
meeting of the Saturday Evening Club at the Emerson homestead, just across 
the road from where I was staying. I was presented to Mrs. Emerson, a placid- 
looking old lady, whose strong features were softened by the snow-white hair 
which showed under the tiny square of sheerest muslin which she wore. The 
strings of this cap were brought together at the back of the head and fastened 
with a bow of blue ribbon, the exact shade of the large turquoise brooch which 
held the muslin collar in front over a plainly-made gown of black silk, That 
| brooch and the bow of blue ribbon were the sole bits of color which Mrs. 
Emerson had worn for so many years that when dying her husband urged his 
wife, instead of putting them forever out of sight, to wear them in memory of 
the pleasure he had always experienced when his eyes rested upon them.” 











She died ; this was the way she died, 
And when her breath was done, 

i Took up her simple wardrobe 

And started for the sun. 

Her little figure at the gate 
The angels must have spied, 

Since I could never find her 
Upon the mortal side. 


EMILY DICKINSON, in The Youth's Companion, 
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$500. in Christmas Presents. 


Competition open to Women Only. 


For the best and most effective article, suggestion or phrase for 
popular use in advertising the merit of Cleveland’s Baking Powder, 
a present of $200 will be given; for the ten next best $20 each; and 
for the ten next best $10 each. Experience in writing advertise. 
ments is not necessary. A simple statement, a happy expression or 
even a suggestion may prove to be the best. 


Conditions :—Competition open to women only. Contributions must not 
contain over 200 words. Verses if sent must not contain over six lines. Write 
your suggestion on one sheet of paper, your full name and address on another, 
and mail as de/ow. All communications must reach us by December 24th. The 


awards will be made as soon thereafter as possible. 
Address Secretary of Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 8 Fulton St., New York. 


Some Facts that may give you a hint or suggestion: 
Cleveland’s baking powder is perfectly pure and wholesome. 
It does not contain alum, ammonia or any other adulterant. 
Everything used in making it is named on the label. 
Consumers know exactly what they are eating. 
It is the strongest of all pure cream of tartar powders. 
A rounded teaspoonful will do as much as a heaping one of any other. 
Food raised with it does not dry up quickly, as when made with other powders. 
Itis more convenient and more economical than the ordinary cream of tartar and soda. 
The latest official reports show it to be first class, and first in its class. 
The U. S. Government buys it for the Army officers. 
Government Chemists, State Assayers and other official authorities testify to its superiority. 
Writers on domestic science, as Marion Harland, Mrs. McBride and Mrs. Parker, endorse it. 
Teachers of cooking, as Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. Rorer and Mrs. Dearborn, prefer it. 
These are some of its points of excellence ; others may have occurred to some of the thousands 
of women who are using itevery day. Other facts are given in ourcookbook. Mailed free. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 
LAROCHE’S INVIGORATING TONIC. 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE OF 16,600 FRANCS. 


Endorsed by the Medical Fac- 
ulty of Paris, and used with en- 
tire success for the cure of 








CONTAINING 


Peruvian Bark, Iron 


AND MALARIA, 

Pure Catalan Wine, py oa 
an licen FEVER and AGUE. 
ed by the Academy of Medicine in Paris has | NEURALGIA 
Soporte of Foran Sark sent afore 
eee ee oe LOSS of APPETITE, 

Possessed \) degreeits ir 
ai and invirorating qualities, free on a te POORNESS of BLOOD, 
This 
oprtis invigorating tonto is powerful in tta WASTING DISEASES, 
thoroughly and quickly with the gastric juices, and 


without deranging the action of the stomach. 

Iron and Cinchona are the most powerful 
‘weapons employed in the art of curing; Iron is 
the principle of our blood, and forms its force 
and richness, 


RETARDED 
auewterekiona. CONVALESCENCE. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents, No. 30 North William street, New York. 22 rue Drouot, Paris 
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PusHING A GenIvus.—Rossini was a man of broad sentiments, but even he 
was not exempt from the weakness which accompanies great gifts. An instance 
of this is to be found in his dealings with Prince Torlonia in connection with an 
opera he had undertaken to supply within a given time to the manager of the 
Apollo Theatre in Rome. 

The libretto—the subject of which was Corradino—had been given him: 
time went by, but the maestro made no sign; the prince continued to press him, 
but without result; Rossini only shrugged his shoulders, and gave his patron to 
understand that, short of an inspiration, he could produce nothing, adding, with 
grim facetiousness, “ An opera can’t be turned out like a dish of macaroni.” 
The “inspiration” excuse was allowed for a reasonable time, and then the 
prince, exasperated, tried the serious remedy of a legal action. Rossini, sum- 
moned before the Tribunal of Commerce, dispensed with the assistance of a 
lawyer, and pleaded his own cause: notwithstanding his eloquence, however, 
the Tribunal condemned him to produce the promised work and deliver it 
within two months, on pain of a heavy fine. 

Tho composer was furious: he went home, shut his doors, and would not be 
seen for two days; on the third he presented himself at the prince’s house with 
bundles o: manuscript under his arms. 

“The court,” he said, “condemned me to write an opera in two months, 
which shows how much such people know about music, and how much more 
quickly it can be written than they suppose. There is your opera: I have written 
it in two days /” 

Torlonia was enchanted; but his satisfaction was not very long-lived, for 
when he handed the score to the conductor of the orchestra, a rapid glance 
sufticed to reveal to this professional expert the trick played off by the un- 
willing composer. 

“ Impossible,” said he, “to play that/ There is not a bar of new music in 
it; it is neither more nor less than a pot-pourri, consisting of melodies by Ros- 
sini, well known and already popular.” Of course this opera was never put on 
the stage.—“ Gossip of the Century.” 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA A FREAK.—Carter Harrison, ex-mayor of Chicago 
and editor of the Chicago Times, says of California, “The State itself is a 
freak,—that is, the southern part is. Strictly speaking, it does not belong to 
America. It is rather a chip split off by some mighty cataclysm from Asia, 
floated across the Pacific, and welded to this continent. It is outré, and nearly 
everything in it is exotic. Being so, it welcomes exotics from nearly every clime. 
It came over here bare and naked. Sage-brush seed and some howling coyotes 
dropped down upon it from the plains of the Rockies and quickly took vigorous 
holds and became quasi-indigenous, The seeds of the sycamores apparently 
came with it from beyond the seas, for they are rather Oriental than Occidental. 
The sequoias, too, took strong root long before the earth got sick and began to 
vomit up mountains. I have no theories about the live-oaks ; they may possibly 
have grown from acorns spilt from Coronado’s gripsack. Its yucca palms and 
its poppies are its own. Nearly everything else has been borrowed from other 
lands. The botanist or naturalist can trace them all to some original nursepy, 
The one great characteristic of the land is its hospjfglity. Being a stranger 
itself, it welcomes strangers. It opens its arms and warmly receives anything 


and everything native to other lands, and at once cuddles them to its bosom, 


making them its own.” 
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Spring time is Daisy time, 
Nice things come together; 

Summer time is Rose time, 

Fair and golden weather; 


Pg. N Autumn time is frost time, 
; Forest trees a-flaming ; 
Winter time is bleak time, 

Ice and snow 


have it al- si 
a-reigning, 


ways be, 


Always in your dear home nest 
Have the bright sunshine ? 


Buy the Powder named belov 
And find without a doubt, 

Daisy time and Rose time 
Within if not without. 


for ail Gold Dust Washing Powder. 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole ey 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, er gt -_— 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISC 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 


GP 


CrysTaL PEPsIN TABLETS are nature’s only cure for dyspepsia and indigestion. 
They prevent dulness after eating, and induce a refreshed feeling of renewed 
energy. Delivered by mail to any post-office in the United States on receipt 
of fifty cents in stamps. Samples mailed free. Address the CarL L. JENSEN 
Company, 400 N. Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. For sale at all druggists’. 





CALIFORNIA.—California is the most attractive and delightful section of 
the United States, if not of the world, and its many beautiful resorts will be 
crowded with the best families of the East during the entire winter. It offers 
to the investor the best open opportunity for safe and large returns from its fruit- 
lands. It offers the kindest climate in the world to the feeble and debilitated ; 
and it is reached in the most comfortable manner over the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé Railroad. Pullman Vestibule Sleeping-Cars leave Chicago by this 
line every day in the year, and go, without change or transfer, through to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and San Diego. This is a feature not offered by any 
’, other line. 

Write to John J. Byrne, 621 Rialto Building, Chicago, IIl., if you desire any 
further information as to the country and the accommodations for reaching it. 
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Curious ITEMs ABOUT BEARDS.—Though Francis I. was himself one of 
the bearded monarchs, he was responsible for a tax on the beards of his clergy, 
according to J. Cuthbert Hadden in the English Magazine, which, he believed, 
would bring him in a handsome revenue. The tax gave no trouble to the 
bishops and the wealthier ecclesiastics, who paid it and saved their beards; but 
the poorer priests had mostly to take to the use of the razor. There came a 
time, however, when the tables were turned. In the succeeding reign a son of 
the chancellor who had suggested the hated tax was returning in triumph from 
the Council of Trent to take possession of the bishopric of Claremont, He 
had not dreamed of any opposition, but, behold! the dean and canons closed 
the brass gates of the chancel, and stood within, flourishing shears and razor, 
and pointing to the statutes de radendis barbis. Notwithstanding his remon- 
strances and entreaties, they declined to induct him until he had sacrificed his 
beard, which was the handsomest of the time. And thus were the sins of the 
father visited upon the children. 

Our own former reverence for the beard is well illustrated by the story told 
of Sir Thomas More, who was beheaded for denying the supremacy of Henry 
VIII. His usual cheerfulness did not forsake him even on the scaffold. “ Help 
me up,” he said to one standing by; “ for my coming down let me shift for my- 
self.” As he laid his head on the block he begged the executioner to wait a 
moment while he carefully placed his beard out of the reach of the axe, “ for,” he 
said, “it hath not committed treason,”—which reminds one of the story of Simon 
Lord Lovat, who, the day before his execution on Tower Hill, bade the operator 
who shaved him be cautious not to cut his throat, as such an accident would 
cause disappointment to the gaping crowd on the morrow. 


How HE Improvep ItT.—Rossini often composed before rising. One cold 
day, having no fire in his room, he was writing out a duet as he sat up in bed: 
he accidentally dropped the sheet he had written. Unwilling to expose himself 
to the cold by getting out to pick it up, he suffered it to remain there, finding 
it less trouble to write another; this turned out to be quite different, but he was 
better satisfied with it.—“ Gossip of the Century.” 


WALKING UNDER A LADDER.—A widely-spread superstition in England 
forbids a man to walk under a ladder. Some people fancy that this originated 
from a cautious dread of what a workman upon a ladder might drop upon them. 
Yet the same people will carefully avoid passing under a ladder which is quite 
untenanted, and know well that they do so not to avoid the fall of a tile ora 
paint-pot, but to avoid the fall of ill luck upon their heads. In former days, 
when hanging was done after a more primitive and simple fashion than it is 
to-day, the victim at Tyburn or elsewhere had generally to pass under the . 
ladder which stood against the gallows for the convenience of the executioner. 
And he passed under that ladder with the fair certainty of being immediately 
hanged. What the unhappy criminal at Tyburn could not avoid the exquisite 
in Piccadilly avoids to-day, even at the expense of his polished boots, by turn- 
ing into the road-way. There is a touching humility in the practice. Which 
of us knows his fate? Though all the world may assure that young man that he 
was not born to be hanged, he is yet not so certain of himself that he can afford 
to imitate the criminal even in that single and harmless particular.—‘Handy- 
Book of Literary Curiosities,’ published by J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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All around the world, from East to West, 
Pipe Smokers think Bull Durham best. 
How good it is, a trial will show, 
And make you smoke and praise it too. 
Get the Genuine. Made only by 


BLACKWELL’S DURHAM TOBACCO CO., DURHAM, N.C. 


FIcKLE Memory.—This, from a writer in The Boston Commonwealth, will 
appeal to many as being as true as it is pitiable: One of the queernesses with 
which writers have to contend is an occasional puzzle-headedness over a per- 
fectly well known point of orthography. A word that one has probably spelled 
correctly all one’s life suddenly swerves over into the doubtful-orthography 
column. Is it “ingulf,” “engulf,” or “ engulph” ? one queries, with pen poised. 
Is it “appal” or “appall”? “Fantasy” or “phantasy”? ‘“ Honied” or 
“honeyed”? and so on indefinitely. To be sure, there is the dictionary; but 
who wants to learn his A B O’s over again, or look up the spelling of every- 
day words? It is a curious fact that, left to themselves, the fingers will gen- 
erally spell a word correctly. It isin the hesitation that certainty is lost, There 
can be no doubt that the fingers of a writer acquire a sort of automatic educa- 
tion. Even when a doubt as to the right spelling of a word has crossed the 
mind, the hand will usually bring the letters into form if given its course. It is 
as if it consciously reasoned, “I have always driven the pen so and so, having 
begun so/” But once hampered by the spirit of investigation, the irresolute 
hand inclines toward the Unabridged. 


Ir is interesting to note that the first woman in American politics was 
Abigail Adams, the wife of John Adams, whose superior intellect and political - 
sagacity were acknowledged by Washington and other leading statesmen of the 
day. 
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Curious BuRIAL-PLACES.—They are well named towers of silence, accord 
ing to Winslow Anderson in San Francisco, because they are the last resting 
places of the earthly remains of the Parsees. “Throughout India one sees 
thousands of these towers. The largest we saw on the top of Malabar Hill at 
Bombay. There are four of them; each cost from $100,000 to $150,000 to 
build. The largest measures two hundred and seventy-six feet in circumfer- 
ence and some twenty-five feet in height, and is built in the form of a perfect 
circle. About eight feet from the ground is a single aperture in the encircling 
wall, through which the dead are carried. The interior of these towers is 
curiously arranged. In the centre is a deep well filled with many layers of 
charcoal and sand. On the ground, radiating from the well to the inner side of 
the circular wall, are arranged small compartments divided by stone walls, 
These are depressed toward the centre like a funnel or an inverted cone. Next 
above the well, which is five feet in diameter, is a row of shallow compartments 
circularly arranged, with a narrow foot-path around the outer side. Next to 
these is a second or middle row of compartments, a little larger in size, with a 
second circular foot-path surrounding them, and then comes the third or outer 
circular row, similarly arranged. They are all on an inclined plane dipping 
toward the centre. The inner of these compartments are for the bodies of 
children, the middle for females, and the outer ones for males. When a Parsee 
dies, be he rich or poor, his body is enveloped in a pure white shroud, which is 
removed when the corpse is deposited in its proper receptacle within the tower, 
that it may be left as it came into the world,—naked. Then the sharp-beaked, 
tawny-feathered, hideous vultures swoop down and devour it. In half an hour 
after the corpse is deposited there remains nothing but the bones. These 
remain to dry and whiten in the sun and air, and are then raked into the deep 
and spacious well, there to remain for evermore. Pure water trickles over them, 
and then passes through the several layers of sand and charcoal, and finally finds 
its way to the sea below as pure and clear as before it entered. So is their 
religion carried out: dust to dust, the rich and the poor alike must meet in the 
towers and in the well,.and neither fire nor air, earth nor water, is befouled by 
the mortal clay of man, while the spirit soars in heaven with its Giver.” 


MAHOMET AND THE MounTAIN.—Bacon, in his essay on “ Boldness,” tells 
the following story as an instance of successful audacity: ‘‘ Mahomet made the 
people believe he would call a hill to him and from the top of it offer up his 
prayers for the observers of his law. The people assembled: Mahomet called 
the hill to come to him again and again, and when the hill stood still he was 
never a whit abashed, but said, ‘If the hill will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet 
will come to the hill.” Obviously, this story is the original of the familiar 
proverb, “If the mountain will not go to Mahomet, let Mahomet go to the 
mountain,” which is found in other languages than the English, and means, 
“Tf we cannot do what we will, let us do what we can.” 

It would be interesting to know where Bacon got this story. It is not in 
any of the early biographies, naturally enough. They do record that a tree 
from a distance moved towards the Prophet, ploughing up the earth as it 
advanced, and then similarly retired. But in the Koran the Prophet expressly 
disclaimed the power of working miracles.—‘ Handy-Book of Literary Curios- 
tte,” published by J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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A Sap Scene with which to 
terminate a brilliant evening. 
They have returned from a recep- 
tion. She had felt restless and 
nervous during the day, but, real- 
izing the demands of society, re- 
sorted to an artificial stimulant, one 
of those Quack Poisons that flood 
the market under various names. 
The picture shows the reaction. 

WOMEN, THIS IS A FEARFUL 
Fact! Avoid the misery that 
must ensue from the use of Quack 
Medicines. They only increase 
your suffering and complicate your 
disease. We extend to you a 
remedy that never fails, combined 
with the experience of Mrs. Pink- 
ham. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound is the only Positive 
Cure and Legitimate Remedy for , ee ae 
the peculiar weaknesses and ail- A BEAUTIFUL WRECK. 
ments of women. 

It cures the worst forms of Female Complaints. Subdues Faintness, Ex- 
citability, Nervous Prostration, Exhaustion, and strengthens and tones the 
Stomach. Cures Headache, General Debility, Indigestion, etc., and invigorates 
the whole system. For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex, the 
Compound has no rival. 

All Druggists sell it as a standard article, or sent by mail, in form of Pills 
or Lozenges, on receipt of $1.00. A beautiful illustrated book, entitled ‘‘ Guide 
to Health and Etiquette,” by Mrs. Pinkham, will be mailed to any one sending 
two two-cent stamps to 

















Lyp1a E. PINKHAm MED. Co., Lynn, Mass. 


ConsUMPTION . CURED.—An old physician, retired from practice, had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple 
vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested 
its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve 
human suffering, I will send, free of charge, to all who wish it, this recipe in 
German, French, or English, with full directions for preparing and using. Sent 
by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this magazine, W. A. Noyes, 820 
Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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BoGiEs.—Napoleon—or Boney, as he was called in the nursery—has done 
yeoman’s service as a bogie in England. Boneyparty is in itself a name with a 
good palpable English meaning attached to it, which can be understanded of 
the people. It seems to have a natural affinity to Raw Head and Bloody Bones, 
Boneless, and such other bugbears. Curiously enough, the Duke of Wellington 
has never performed a like service in French nurseries, though he is the hero 


of certain English bogie rhymes. For example : 


Baby, baby, 1aughty baby, 
Hush, you squalling thing, I say ; 

Hush this moment, or it may be 

. Wellington may pass this way ; 

And he’ll beat you, beat you, beat you, 
And he’ll beat you all to pap; 

And he’ll eat you, eat you, eat you! 
Gobble you, gobble you—snap, snap, snap. 

In another, the same kind-hearted gentleman is represented as being “tall 
and straight a: Rouen steeple,” and dining and supping upon a never-failing 
supply of “naughty people.” 

It is said that Jewish mothers sometimes frighten their children with the 
name of Lilith. According to the Talmudists, Lilith was the wife of Adam 
before he married Eve. She refused to obey her husband, and left Paradise for 
the region of air. The legend is that her sceptre is still to be seen at night, and 
that she is especially the enemy of young children.—‘‘ Handy-Book o Literary 


Curiosities,” published by J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Houmors OF IGNORANCE.—A well-known editor is authority for the state- 
ment that whenever a man or woman is thoroughly ignorant he or she takes to 
writing for the magazines. 

No doubt an editor’s waste-basket would furnish many illustrative ex- 
_atnples of the humors of ignorance. It has been said that only an editor can 
rightly estimate the number of fools in the world. Perhaps the man who said 
. that was right. The mere eccentricities of spelling are beyond number. An 
excellent example of what may be done in a limited space is the following: 
“They were very stricked on these wholy days.” In one narrative a “weekly 
mother” has figured,—a portentous parturitive phenomenon. Another author 
describes the heroine’s “ masses of raving black hair.” On a later page, by the 
same hand, appears “a female figure, down which flowed a beautiful set of 
hair.” A valuable advertising agent this writer would make to the Sutherland 


sisters | ; 
Here is a misquotation that has decided merits: 


There is a divinity that shapes our ends, 
No matter how we may rough-hew the outside. 


“ Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities,” 
published by J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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ST. LOUIS AS A RAILROAD CENTRE. 


NE of the most successful features of the ninth annual exposition held at 
St. Louis this fall was “ Railroad Day,” when, in addition to the daily con- 
certs and attractions, several of the leading railroad presidents and managers 
delivered brief addresses in acknowledgment of the hearty welcome accorded 
them by the thousands who thronged the spacious building. One of the 
speakers commented on the appropriateness of a day being set apart for the 
railroad men, on the ground that no city in America is so favored in the matter 
of railroad facilities as St. Louis, and he went on to congratulate his hearers on 
the fact that they were either residents in or visitors to the best railroad centre 
in the New World. 

The fact as thus happily stated has been recognized for years by manufac- 
turing and commercial interests, and to its recognition is due in a great measure 
the enormous increase in 
the manufactures of the 
great city which is the 
acknowledged metropolis 
of the West and South- 
west, The mileage of 
railroads centring in St. 
Louis exceeds the total 
mileage of all the Ger- 
man railways combined, 
and is some thousand 
miles in excess of the 
total mileage of either 
England or France, while 
in addition to these roads 
there are few systems in 
the country which have 
not a direct connection 
with St. Louis, Situated 
in the centre of the Mis- NEW UNION DEPOT AT ST. LOUIS. 


sissippi Valley, and on 
the highway between the leading cities of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, the 


city is naturally in the direct line of all the principal railroad routes leading 
either East and West or North and South. It is the terminus of nearly all 
the Southern roads, as well as of the principal roads running West and South- 
west, while there are four direct routes into the city of Mexico 4nd to all points 
in the republic. 

During the annual festivities the passenger facilities of these roads are 
taxed to the utmost to bring in the enormous crowds of people who visit the 
Carnival City during the months of September and October of every year, and 
the passenger traffic is heavy at all times. But it is in the freight traffic that 
the most marked tribute to the greatness of St. Louis is manifested, and the 
returns for freight carried show that the manufacturing census, while it indicated 
a phenomenal increase in the manufacturing output, did not tell the full story 
of the city’s unparalleled commercial growth during the last decade. In 1880 
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the total freight carried by the roads centring in St. Louis was nine million 

- tons, a total which had: increased to over fifteen millions by the year 1890. Last 

“ year the increase was the greatest on record, and the returns up to date for 1892 
. _Amake it evident that thé total for this year will be nearly twenty million tons, or 
more than, twige the total of 1880. Figures are not very interesting reading, but 


figures. suhag these prove.e city’s greatness and growth more eloquently than 
any number .of-words or arguments. 


“\. The. sections of the country through which the St. Louis railroads run . 


include the -States in which the greatest progress has taken place during the 
last ten or fifteen years. 
There is no city or county 
in the South which is not 
within easy access of the 
city, and with the de- 





South” has. come the 
wonderful development 
of the New St. Louis, the 
one having helped the 
other, and the other hav- 
ing reciprocated with in- 
terest. But St. Louis is 
nota Southern city. It is 





ride west of the centre 
of population as defined 
by the last census, and 
it ships its products by 
the thousand tons East, 
North, and West, as well as South. Its railroad connections with all parts of 
Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, and other Western and Southwestern States and 
Territories are so good that hundreds of cities are practically its suburbs from a 
commercial stand-point. 

From the East the freight as well as the passenger traffic isenormous. The 
mighty Mississippi is crossed*by two bridges, each with its distinct system of 








A SWITCH-TOWER AT ST. LOUIS. 


railroad terminals, and the volume of business transacted increases every month, ~ 


A new union dépét, one of the finest passenger dépdts in the world, is now in 
course of construction, and extra facilities for handling immense quantities of 
freight are being provided in the various parts of the city. As new territory in 
the West and Southwest is opened up, the shipments from the city increase, and 
the growth of the most fertile and promising sections of the United States is 


very plainly reflected upon the growth of the city, which is erecting more‘ 


costly buildings and recording greater commercial advances than any other city 
on the continent, or indeed in the world. 

The unsurpassed, and indeed unequalled, railroad facilities, the cheapness of 
coal, the conveniences for securing raw material and shipping out manufactured 
goods, and the- magnificent present and future of the territory tributary to St. 
Louis are causing manufacturers from all parts of the country to cast a longing 
eye towards it, and the number of its prosperous factories is constantly on the 
increase. 


velopment of a “New . 


situated but a few hours’ - 














